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THERE is no period in the history of a great country, in which 
the condition of the national agriculture ought not to form a 
grave subject of national consideration. Yet there are times in 
which the force of circumstances causes it to assume an unusually 
prominent place. The population increases—rival interests 
spring up between the growers and consumers of corn, and legis- 
lative interference with existing rights is alternately demanded 
and loudly deprecated. 

Such is at present the case among ourselves. Two great 
parties divide the country. The aa state, the prospects, the 
capabilities, and the rights of the national agriculture, are can- 
vassed, impugned, and defended. In this controversy, many 
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hard words have been bandied from side to side, and ill feelings 
have been too frequently engendered. Yet the dormant intelli- 
gence of the agricultural body has been, in some measure, 
aroused by it, and out of this awakening we believe that great 
national good must ultimately come. 

Into this strife, it is not our present intention to enter. We may 
state, however, that we do not partake in those fears which stimu- 
late one of these conflicting parties to the contest. The advocates 
for protection not only predict disaster and ruin to the existing 
agriculturists as a body, from the opening of the trade in corn, but 
they foretell also, that half the poor lands, as they call them, of 
the empire, will be thrown out of cultivation. This statement 
is, we believe, made in good faith, but it is made in ignorance of 
the capabilities of the soil, and of the means of developing them. 
Most of what these writers call poor lands, ought rather to be 
called neglected lands. The wealth they are capable of yielding, 
and the mode of extracting it, are little understood. ‘The pres- 
sure of harder times, should they unhappily fall upon our 
already heavily burdened agriculturists, will lead to the dis- 
covery of this unseen wealth, and will gradually impart to the 
now-called poor lands, something of the character of those now- 
ealled rich. Lands which were considered sterile and worthless 
a century ago, now produce as much as rich lands did then :—has 
knowledge become so stationary in our day that we may not ex- 
pect the next century to produce a similar improvement ? 

The positions we hold in regard to the duties and rights of a 
national agriculture are the following :— 

Ist, That the soil of a country is intended by the Deity to 
maintain the people who live upon it. 

2d, That it is the duty of those to whom the tillage of the soil 
is intrusted, to see that the means of living are raised for the 
whole people—allowance of course being made for extraordinary 
seasons, which no skill or industry can avert. 

3d, And that, if the tillers of the soil do not raise food enough 
for the whole people, a free access to foreign markets should be 
permitted, for the purpose of supplying the remainder. 

Such appears to us to be a reasonable view of the duties and 
economical position of a national agriculture; and yet a wise 
government will prefer and will encourage the growth of a full 
supply of food on the home soils of the country. For though a 
state of war is an unnatural state among Christian countries, 
yet occasional long periods of war have been so much the rule 
in modern history, that no country can safely leave out of its 
olitical calculations a contingency which, when corn must be 
imported, might suddenly involve it in the most fearful calami- 
ties. We pass by the amount of encouragement we should be 
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inclined to give to the home growth of corn, and the shape we 
think that encouragement ought to assume, because our present 
purpose carries us in another direction. 

We have said that the soil of a country is intended to main- 

tain the whole people of that country. For purposes of His own, 
it may please the Deity to multiply the people of an isolated spot, 
lixe our island, beyond the capability of the land to support them. 
But history furnishes us with no clear case in which He has ever 
done so. We read of famine and pestilence being sent as His 
avengers, but never that the land in ordinary seasons could not 
in any country be made to maintain the whole population. 

“JT will multiply thee,” are words of blessing from the mouth 
of the Almighty, and we will not lightly believe > that He has ever 
made them bear the curse of unavoidable famine to any indus- 
trious people. Above all, we will not believe that He intends so 
to punish our island, until we see every available resource made 
use of—the aids of science and of art everywhere called in— 
and the capabilities of land and sea alike dev eloped—which they 
are as yet far from having been. We rather see in the increase 
of our “population a new stimulus to search for and avail our- 
selves of the inexhaustible stores of good He has everywhere 
laid up for us, and which He the more lavishly lays open, the 
greater the amount of bodily and mental labour we expend in 
the search for them. 

It is, then, we believe, the duty of the agricultural body to de- 
velop to the utmost the capabilities of the soil—at least to neglect 
no means within their reach to render the home growth of food 
equal to the demands of the home popul: ition. 

And of this duty the cultivators of the British soil have neither 
been unaware nor altogether neglectful. The art of tillage has 
not been standing still among us during the last two centuries. 
It has, on the contrary, during that period, made vast strides, 
though it has not fully kept pace with a population to the in- 
crease of which our manufacturing prosperity has given so ex- 
traordinary an impulse. 

It is interesting, however, to trace how, out of one almost for- 
tuitous advance in practical agriculture, all the improvements 
which have taken place during this period, have, one after an- 
other, naturally, we may almost say necessarily, sprung. 

It was probi ably little imagined by those who first reeommend- 
ed the turnip for field culture, that it was to be the means of 
introducing an entirely new era into the agricultural practice 
and productiveness of the country. And yet such has ee its 
effect; and no other vegetable is yet known, the general culture 


of which i in our climate “could have produced the same results. 
Thus, 
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1. To consume the turnips more cattle were kept. These 
cattle were valuable, both in manufacturing beef and in convert- 
ing vegetable matter into enriching manure. But the same 
quantity of turnips was found to add more to the weight of one 
animal than of another. Attention was thus more generally 
drawn to distinctions of breeds—to the value of family and indi- 
vidual constitution among our domestic animals. Societies were 
formed for the encouragement of improved breeds—cattle shows 
were instituted—premiums were given,—-and thus that remark- 
able revolution has been brought about which enables the stock 
farmer to bring to market an animal of little more than two 
years of age, as heavy, as fat, and more esteemed by the con- 
sumer, than those which were slaughtered for our forefathers at 
the age of six or seven. Then, 

2. The larger production of enriching manure by the increased 
and better fed stock, gradually produced an almost equal revolu- 
tion in the growth of corn. ‘T'wo consequences especially re- 
markable have followed from the continuance of this practice 
of richer manuring—the old corn lands have been made to yield 
an increased produce of nearly one half, while the poor and 
valueless soils of former days now grow crops as large and heavy 
as were reaped from those which were then called rich. 

3. But this rearing and fattening of stock, besides the turnips 
for winter food, demanded early grass for their keep in spring 
when the supply of roots was exhausted, or when they ceased to re- 
tain their i Ae and nutritive qualities. Thus the artificial 
grasses, the clovers, ryegrass, foxtail, and numerous others, were 
tried and recommended as giving a rich and early bite of grass in 
spring, or amore abundant crop of hay inautumn. A new traffic, 
that of agricultural seeds, sprung up, and this system of green 
cropping, as it is called, obtained not only a wide extension, but 
a permanent and established place in British husbandry. 

4, Yet the greatest benefit of this green cropping does not 
consist in the larger amount of food for cattle, which it enables 
the farmer to raise on the same extent of land, without lessening 
the quantity of corn he yearly carries to market. The introduc- 
tion of a skilful rotation or course of cropping to which it has 
led, is of far more importance in a anal point of view. The 

ractice of taking corn crop after corn crop—even as far, in Scot- 
fand, as fifteen or twenty crops of oats, or till the produce fell to 
two or three seeds—has not yet entirely disappeared in remote 

arts of the country. Nothing could be more ruinous to the 
oe than such a course of procedure—nothing so likely to im- 
pair the future average inline of corn in districts in which it 
existed. 

It is difficult to bind down either farmer or proprietor to any 
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other mode of culture than that which seems likely in his time to 
yield the largest profit. Mere abstract condemnations of the old 
system of corn after corn were of little benefit in arresting the evil. 
But when it came to be seen that more money was to be made 
immediately, while the land was also longer kept in heart, by 
alternating a green crop with one of corn, ‘the temptation to ‘the 
evil practice was removed, and the alternate husbandry carried 
the day among all intelligent men, and wherever the land was 
considered fitted for the gr -owth indifferently of either crop. 

5. Meanwhile, this new husbandry demanded a more constant 
and careful working of the soil. New modes required new in- 
struments ; these new instruments being contrived and made by 
men familiar with all the resources of modern mechanical skill, 
to accomplish a definite end at the least cost of material, and 
with the se expenditure of physical force, brought into glaring 
prominence the defects of the older agricultural machinery. 
Hence the heavy wooden gave place to the lighter iron ploughs 
—the lumbering four-horse waggon was succeeded by the quicker 
two or one-horse cart—and or. radually the grubber, the improved 
(Finlayson’s and others) har row, the horse-hoe, and the scari- 
fier, began to do portions of the work of the fe gh, and thus to 
admit of the spring seed being put in upon clay lands at an ear- 
lier period of the year. T hose who are familiar with the tillage 
of Essex, Hertford, and Suffolk, are aware of the benefits which, 
in these counties, ‘have been derived from sowing barley upon 
their clay lands in January and February, instead of, as for- 
merly, in April and May. 

6. These lighter implements suggested quicker work. The 
drill and the horse-hoe could not be permitted to linger in the 
land, like the old Berkshire plough, nor the hind to drag his 
slow foot behind them as his father had done in ploughing his 
ancient furrow. Thus horses of a quicker step were sought for, 
and improved breeds, like the Cleveland coach-horse, uniting a 
quick step with great strength and endurance, gradually replaced, 
in improving districts, the old, heavy, and cumbersome races. 
“My father,” said a Staffordshire farmer to us once, when speak- 
ing of this suabject—* My father kept fourteen farm-horses, and 
was always behind with his work. On the same farm, I employ 
only eight, but they have a little blood in them, and my work 
is rg behind. 1 

We have said that the alternate husbandry was introduced 
he the land was considered suitable indifferently for either 
crop. On stiff and wet lands, which abound in many countries, 
it was found that the turnip could not be grown with advantage ; 
upon such soils, therefore, the alternate husbandry could only 
be partially introduced. The next step was so to dry, and loosen, 
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and mellow these soils, as to fit them for the growth of green 
crops. This was accomplished by the introduction of a system 
of thorough draining, by which the excess of water was carried 
off, and the air was permitted to enter the soil. Experience has 
shown, that such a system of drainage does loosen the stiffest 
soils, and many practical men assert, that there is no clay so stiff 
in which a skilful farmer may not now be able to raise a profit- 
able crop of turnips. 

To the drain succeeds the subsoil plough. There are few soils 
upon which it ought not to be called in to perfect the stirring of 
the land ; there are as few, we believe, by which the expense of 
using it will not be amply repaid. 

To this stage of improvement the practical agriculturists of 
Great Britain may be said to have generally advanced. Nearly 
all now concede the value of the drain, and many acknowledge 
the efficacy of the subsoil plough. They have obtained adinis- 
sion into large tracts of country, and they are struggling hard 
to force an entrance into many more. In a former article, we 
showed how wide a field lay open for the expenditure of capital 
in the general drainage of the country—how profitable such an 
outlay was likely to be to the individual cultivator—and how 
important to the nation at large. It is interesting to bear in 
mind, that the introduction of the turnip has given rise to the 
entire series of improvements to which we have adverted, and 
the culture of the turnip is still the immediate object, for the 
more general attainment of which these latest improvements are 
sought to be introduced. 

All the improvements above adverted to are connected either 
with the improvement of the live stock, or of the machinery and 
mechanical operations of the farm. But a new start has lately 
been taken by the art of culture in this country; and it is begin- 
ning to vindicate to itself something of the dignity of a science. 

The practical cultivator does not readily see how science is to 
lessen his labour and anxiety, to enlighten his path or to increase 
his profits. The uhinstructed proprietor understands as_ little 
how science is to benefit him, while the public at large are by 
no means aware how much the general welfare of the country is 
likely to be promoted by the extended application of the results 
of scientific research to the cultivation of the soil. What is the 
nature, then, of this scientific knowledge, which is to be brought 
to bear upon the general improvement of agriculture? Of what 
real value is it likely to prove to the practical man? Of what 
benefit to the country at large? These questions will be, in some 
measure, answered by the following sketch :— 


The soil is the first care of the husbandman. This ke tills, 
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and labours, and weeds, and from this he reaps the reward of his 
labours. The plants are his reward; they grow upon the soil ; 
their kind and quantity are regulated by it. ‘The nature of the soil 
and the growth of the plant are therefore intimately connected. 

Again, the plant feeds the animal. On vegetable food ulti- 
mately all animal life appears to depend. The animal, there- 
fore, is inseparable from the plant. The soil might exist with- 
out the vegetable, and the latter might live and die though there 
were no animals to feed upon it; but the animal is the creature, 
as it were, and the consequence of both. It may be likened to 
the roof of a structure, of which the plant forms the walls and 
the soil the foundation. The dead earth, the living plant, and 
the moving animal are thus intimately connected. Man, the 
highest of living things, not only treads upon the dead earth, but 
grows out of it, “and is separated from it only by the intervention 
of vegetable life. How truly is the earth our mother, and we 
children of clay! 

But not only are they thus mutually dependent, but they 
actually resemble each other in theirnature. Take up a particle 
of soil, and burn it in the fire; its colour will change, and it will 
diminish in weight. A part of it burns away, but the greater 
proportion resists the action of the fire and remains behind. Take 
a plant of any kind, and put it in the fire ; it will nearly all dis- 
appear, but a small quantity of ash will remain, which the fire 
does not affect. Do the same with the bone or flesh of an ani- 
mal, and the result will be the same. It will burn like the 
plant, but, like it, will leave something behind which defies the 
action of the fire. Thus the soil, the plant, and the animal alike 
consist of two kinds of matter: one which burns away, or is 
combustible—another, which does not burn away, or is incom- 
bustible. To the former, chemists give the name of organie—to 
the latter, that of snorganic matter. 

In the soil, however, the organic matter rarely exceeds, and is 
usually considerably less than one-tenth of the whole weight; while 
in the plant and the animal it is rarely less, and is usually more, 
than nine-tenths of the whole. While there is a general resem- 
blance in composition, therefore, there is also an import: ant special 
difference between the soil, and the plants and animals that live 
upon it. 

But let us study the soil a little more particularly. Whence 
are soils derived? Of what do they essentially consist? What is 
the nature of the differences which prevail amongst them? Upon 
what do their different agricultural values and. capabilities de- 
pend ? 

The visiter to Edinburgh who walks along Salisbury Crags 
sees a long sloping bank beneath him, consisting of fragments “of 
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the crumbling rock, which, through lapse of time, have accumu- 
lated at the base of the clitf, and formed this sloping talus. The 
air, and rain, and frost, have torn down the solid rock, and 
sent its rolling fragments into the valley below. The seeds of 
= have grown up among the loose materials—their roots 

ave often penetrated into the very substance of the fragments, 
and have caused them to crumble still further. These plants 
have died, as well as the insects that lived upon and among them, 
and have left their remains intermingled with the rocky dust. 
Thus a soil of mingled earthy and organized matter has been pro- 
duced; and in a similar way the soils of Arthur’s Seat, of the 
Queen’s Park, of the Calton Hill, of the Pentland range, and of 
the Ochils and Lomonds beyond the Forth, have all been 
formed. 

Such is the general history of all soils. The solid rocks have 
furnished their inorganic or incombustible part—the remains of 
animals or vegetables have furnished the organic part which dis- 
appears or burns away in the fire. 

ut rocks differ essentially in their nature. Some consist of 
granite, like the heights of Dartmore, or the Wicklow mountains, 
or the Highlands of Aberdeenshire—others of trap or basalt, like 
Arthur’s Seat and the Giant’s Causeway—others of numerous 
beds of slate, like much of Cornwall, North Wales, and southern 
Scotland—and others again of limestone, like the blue rocks of 
Northumberland and the Pennine chain, or the yellow Dolomites, 
which stretch from Durham to Nottingham, or the white chalks 
which cover so large a portion of Wiltshire, Hampshire, and 
others of our southern counties. 

If rocks thus differ in their nature, it is obvious that the loose 
materials which are formed by their decay must differ in like 
manner—must resemble, that is, in their nature and composition, 
the rocks on which they rest and from which they have fone de- 
rived. Hence the natural differences which are observed among 
soils of different districts, and hence also the striking similarities 
by which soils are sometimes found to be characterized over very 
large areas. 

rom the crumbling of a limestone is formed a calcareous 
soil; from the fragments of a sandstone an open and often a 
hungry sandy soil; from a slate rock a clay more or less cold, 
stiff, and impervious ; from a trap an open loam, usually reddish, 
rich, and fertile. Thus, a geological map which represents b 
its different colours the areas covered by rocks of different kinds 
and ages, represents also the general nature, capabilities, and 
limits of the several soils to which the fragments of these rocks 
have given rise. And this is the basis of a close, a very interest- 
ing, and a practically useful connexion between agriculture and 
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geology, which we cannot now dwell upon, but which our 
readers will find illustrated and brought out in the works of Pro- 
fessor Johnston, of which the titles are prefixed to the present 
article. 

But this general knowledge of the origin and main cause of 
the differences in agricultural value which are observed among 
different soils, is not sufficient to guide the practical man in his 
economical operations. The rocks differ, and the soils differ 
with them. But in what respects do the rocks really differ? 
What chemical diversities prevail among the worn and weathered 
fragments which form our soils? These questions have been an- 
swered by the chemical analysis of numerous soils of varied qua- 
lities, and from all parts of the world. ‘These analyses laid the 
foundation of that distinct though still imperfect perception we 
now possess of the differences and capabilities of soils, and of the 
means by which they are severally to be improved. 

Thus, it has been found, that a soil which is so naturally fer- 
tile that it will grow a long succession of crops without any addi- 
tion of manure, always contains in its inorganic part a notable 
quantity of ten or eleven different chemical substances. These 
are potash, soda, lime, magnesia, alumina, silica, iron, manganese, 
sulphur, phosphorus, and chlorine. Soils which require no ma- 
nure are thus constituted, and there are many such among the 
virgin soils of all our colonies. From whatever quarter of the 
world such soils are brought, they are found to contain all these 
substances, some of them in large, others in small, but al/ of them 
in sensible quantity. 

On the other hand, such soils as require to be manured— 
which will not naturally grow good crops, or which will not 
grow crops at all—such soils have been found either to be wholly 
devoid of one or more of those substances, to contain them in too 
small a proportion, or to have some of them present in too great 
an excess. Thus the nature of the one and consequently 
the main cause of the practical differences being known, the 
method of removing these differences springs up of itself almost 
without an effort of thought. Make the soils chemically and 
physically alike, and you will make them agriculturally equal. 
Add what is wanting in the Jess productive, and bring it into 
the same physical condition, and you will make it equal to the 
more productive. Take away what is in excess in the one, and 
you will make it as valuable as another from which it differs only 
by this excess. If it contain too great an abundance of saline 
matter—as the plains of Egypt, of India, and of Attica, in many 
places do—remove this saline matter, and you enable the elements 
of fertility which the soil contains at once to manifest themselves. 
Thus, there is no soil so hopelessly barren—if parching drought 
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and binding frost be absent—-on which the traces of human skill 
and industry may not be successfully and profitably left. 

On these principles, though unknown to him, the successful 
farmer has always acted. If a soil, which when left unaided, 
gave no remunerating return to the cultivator, yet gave him 
when regularly manured an abundant harvest, it was because 
the manure added to the soil those things in which it was defi- 
cient, and brought it up for the time to something like the com- 
position of more naturally favoured spots. Or if the addition of 
one substance only to his land—of gypsum, of wood-ash, of 
nitrate of soda, or of burned bones—was often effectual without 
other manure, in ‘causing good crops to grow where they had 
refused to grow before, it was because the absence or deficiency 
of one only of the ten ingredients of a fertile soil was sufficient 
to render his fields unproductive. 

But further, soils change in character by continued cropping. 
The most naturally fertile decline gradually in value and pro- 
ductiveness. They sink slowly down into the class of soils which 
yield abundant crops only when they are regularly and abun- 
dantly manured. What was the cause of this? Did the soil 
gradually lose some of its constituents? Did the manure con- 
stantly restore them? If so, which of its constituents had the 
soil lost during this degenerating process? What had carried 
them off? Where had they gone to? Could they be recovered ? 
How, and in what form did the manure restore them ? 

Again, why were all these constituents necessary to the ferti- 
lity of a soil? It had been discovered by analysis, that the 
most fertile soils always did contain all these: substances. But 
must it of necessity contain them all? If so, why were they ne- 
cessary—what purpose did they serve ? 

All these questions, and many more of a kindred character, 
were answered by a careful study of the plants themselves, which 
grow naturally, or which are raised by art on our various soils. 
Let us turn our attention, then, to the plant. 

All vegetable substances, as we have already seen, consist of 
a combustible and an incombustible part. This incombustible 
part—the ash they leave behind when they are burned—forms, 
in general, only a small proportion of their weight. A hundred 
pounds of wheat leave when burned something less than two 
pounds of ash, the same weight of dry wood often leaves less 
than half a pound, while straw and hay leave from five to ten 
pounds from every hundred. Thus the proportion of ash varies 
from half a per cent. to 10 per cent. of the weight of the dried 
plant. 

Is this small quantity of incombustible matter really necessary 
to the plant, and essential to its growth? If 100 lbs. of dry 
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oak wood leave only six ounces of ash when burned, can these 
few ounces really be of essential moment to the existence and 
health of the tree? The analysis of the plant answers that this 
ash is never absent, and is therefore, without doubt, in some way 
necessary to the growing crop. How it is necessary, and why— 
with a view to what important natural end—was deduced from 
a beautiful train of research, subsequently entered upon, and to 
which we shall by and bye advert. 

But whence do plants derive this inorganic matter they al- 

ways contain? It is taken up by the roots from the soil. Other 
portions of their nourishment—much of that, for example, which 
forms their organic part—plants draw from the air, but that 
which produces their inorganic part is derived wholly from the 
soil. ‘This fact is connected with a further series of experi- 
mental results, by which light has been thrown upon agricultural 
practice and experience. Some plants, as we have said, leave 
more ash than others, and in some parts of the same plant it is 
more abundant than in other parts. A ton of leaves, for exam- 
ple, often contains ten times as much as a ton of the wood of the 
same tree, and a ton of straw contains five or six times as much 
as aton of grain. But if it be wholly taken from the soil, that 
lant, or that part of a plant which contains the most, must ex- 
1aust the soil the most. Thus, one clear reason appeared for 
what had been so long observed by practical men. Crops ex- 
hausted the soil, because they actually took up and carried off a 
portion of its inorganic substance—and one crop exhausted the 
soil more than another, because it robbed it of a larger propor- 
tion of these inorganic substances. 

Of what kinds of matter did this ash consist? It was taken 
up from the soil, but was it taken up indiscriminately and at 
‘random from the whole soil? Or were certain substances se- 
lected by the roots, and sucked up out of the soil in preference 
to others? These questions suggested two inquiries to the ana- 
lytical chemist. First, what is the general composition of the 
ash? and second, what special differences exist among the ashes 
of different plants, and of different parts of the same plant ? 

Ist. The nature of the ash. When subjected to a rigorous 
chemical analysis, the ash of the plant, like the incombustible 
part of the soil, was found to contain nine or ten different sub- 
stances. These were potash, soda, lime, magnesia, silica, iron, 
manganese, sulphur, phosphorus, and chlorine—the same exactly 
as are present in the inorganic part of the soil. They are to be 
detected in greater or less proportion in the ash of all our culti- 
vated crops, and they are wholly derived from the soil. Here 
at once a bright light casts itself back upon the constitution of 
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the soil itself. All fertile soils—so careful analysis had said— 
did contain a notable proportion of all these substances ; but the 
reason did not appear. This reason now breaks in upon us of 
itself. The plants contain all these things ; they form a part—a 
necessary part, as we shall afterwards see—of its substance ; and 
as it can get them only from the soil, it is clear that the soil 
must contain them, if the plant is to grow in a healthy manner 
upon it. 

MBut there is a special difference between the soil and the ash 
of the plant, which it is interesting to notice. Among the con- 
stituents of the soil, alumina—the substance which gives their 
stiffness and tenacity to clays—holds a prominent place. In 
the plant ft is rarely found, and always in inconsiderable quan- 
tity. The presence of this substance, therefore, is a character 
by which the soil is distinguished from the ash of the plant. Its 
functions in relation to the growth of plants are very important, 
but these functions are chiefly performed in the soil itself. 

2d. Special differences in the quality of the ash. But though 
every plant we cultivate, taken as a whole, leaves an ash, in which 
all the above substances are to be found, yet that which is left 
by different parts of the same plant contain them in very differ- 
ent — 

We have already seen that the absolute quantities of ash left 
by the leaves and the stem, by the straw and the grain, are very 
different, but the nature of the ash left by these different parts 
also varies. It has been found, for example, that the same sam- 
ple of Hopeton oat gave from its several parts an ash which in 
100 lbs. contained respectively of sulphuric acid and alkaline 
matter, the following very different proportions :— 


Potash and Soda. Sulphuric Acid. 
Grain, ‘ - 81.15 : ; 2.54 
Straw, . . 1824 . . 23.00 
Leaf, ‘ - 15.68 , ‘ 15.23 
Chaff, _ » Oe ss 6.51 


And not only are the proportions of the several substances 
unlike, but in certain parts of the plant some of them are almost 
entirely absent. Thus, the “fain and the straw of wheat leave 
an ash which contains of phosphoric acid* and silica respec- 
tively,— 





* Phosphoric acid is produced when phosphorus is burned in the air. The white 
fumes given off by a lucifer match, when it first kindles, consist of phosphorie acid. 
This acid exists largely in bones. 
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Phosphoric Acid. Silica. 
Grain, . 50 per cent. None. 
Straw, : lto3 , 30 to 60 per cent. 


The presence of phosphoric acid in large proportion characterizes 
the grain, while that of silica in large proportion characterizes 
the straw. 

Similar results are obtained by the examination of the ash of 
different plants. Some contain more lime and magnesia, others 
more potash and soda, others more sulphur, or phosphorus, or 
chlorine ; and thus the general law appears to hold, that under 
precisely the same circumstances one kind of crop will usually 
take up from the soil more of one kind of inorganic matter, 
another crop more of another kind. 

In its relations to practical agriculture, this result of experiment 
involves two distinct conclusions. 

1. As different parts of the same plant require different pro- 
portions of these morganic substances, they must, at different 
seasons of their growth, draw these substances in different pro- 
portions from the soil—more of one thing at one time, more of 
another thing at another. They may flourish, therefore, on a 

iven soil, at one,period of their growth, and not at another. 

hat soil which clothes the tree with luxuriant verdure, may yet 
not be able to ripen its fruit—that which causes the straw to rush 
up to early maturity may refuse to fill the ear. 

2. As different plants also draw from the soil the same sub- 
stances in unlike proportions, they will grow with unlike vigour 
in different soils. sie that which bears a profitable crop of 
one kind, is often unable to yield a good return of another—hence 
also the varied flowers and herbage which diversify the surface 
of all our fields. 

The beautiful principle involved in these conclusions, is sus- 
ceptible of so many interesting a pai, ae so many 
practical points long known, though little understood—and is so 
rich in suggestions for the future improvement of every branch of 
husbandry, that we may be permitted to pause a little here with 
the view of presenting to our readers one or two of the more in- 
telligible of the illustrations which start up in crowds before us. 

Thus, in regard to evhaustion—the nature of which we have 
already, in some measure, learned to understand—this principle 
showed that it might be of two kinds, produced in different ways, 
and demanding each its peculiar mode of cure at the hands of the 
economical farmer. It — be a general exhaustion, by which, 
through long cropping of various kinds, the soil had become 
generally poor in all those varieties of inorganic food which plants 
require. Or it might be a special exhaustion of some one or two 
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substances only, caused by the long continued and successive 
growth of crops of the same kind of plant. 

A familiar example will show how these different forms of 
exhaustion—both alike fatal to the fertility of the soil—may be 
severally produced. The grain, as we have seen, contains much 
phosphoric acid, and the straw much silica. Together they carry 
off largely from the soil all those substances for w hich the plant 
is dependent upon the soil. Carry away both straw and grain 
to market, and you year by year remove from the soil those 
things which feed both ear and straw—you will therefore gra- 
dually produce a general exhaustion. But return the straw to 
the soil again, in the form of manure, and you deprive it of those 
things only which are especially necessary to, and are present in, 
the erain 3 you sell, Continue this, however, for a series of years— 
as has been too much done in almost ev ery country of Europe— 
and you will ultimately so rob the soil of those phosphates* which 
abound in the grain, that your fields will cease to yield you a 
remunerating crop. 

The cause : being known, the remedy is apparent. When the 
land is generally exhauste: |, a manure must be added which shall 
contain, and therefore convey to it, an adequate supply of all the 
things which all our crops and all their parts conjointly, carry 
off. When it is specially exhausted, the addition of one or more 
of these substances will be sufticient. 

It is not necessary now, as in the olden time, to add ton after 
ton of farm-yard manure, which contains a certain proportion of 
all that the plant requires, but does not specially abound, in the 
phosphates or other substances, which the soil may happen especi- 
ally to be in want of. To add enough of these last, it may be neces- 

sary to lay on farm-yard manure in very large quantity, and at a 
great cost, and after all the farmer may w onder that he has only 
imperfectly succeeded in restoring his worn-out fields. A know- 
ledge of the composition of the ash, shows us that the addition 
of one or two things may be sufficient to produce the desired 
effect, an that the addition of these things may often be made 
at a comparatively moderate cost. W hat the things are which 
any given soil especially requires, is to be determined by a joint 
consideration of the kind of treatment to which the land has pre- 
viously been subjected, and of its actual composition, as deter- 
mined by a rigorous chemical analysis. 

This principle throws further light also upon the rotation of 
crops. It is better to prevent the speci: al exhaustion we have 
been speaking of than to cure it. It is often difficult to discover 


* Phosphoric acid unites with lime, magnesia, &e. and forms Phosphates. 
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what the land really requires, and, therefore, to cure the evil 
when it exists. The only method of preventing it with which 
we are yet acquainted, is ‘by the introduction of a skilful rotation 
or alternation of unlike crops. 

In adopting such a rotation, we only copy from nature. In 
the wide forest, many generations of broad-leaved trees live and 
die, and succeed each other; but the time comes at last when a 
general pestilence seems to assail them all—their tops droop and 
wither, their branches fall off, their trunks rot. ‘They die out, 
and a narrow-leaved race succeeds them. ‘This race again has 
its life, of centuries perhaps; but death seizes it too, and the ex- 
panded leaf of the beech, the ash, and the oak again cheer the 
eye—playi ing with the passing zephyrs and glittering i in the sun. 
So in the broad meadow, the “old pasture changes, : and riew races 
of humble grasses succeed each other as the fields increase in age. 
The alternation of crops, therefore, asserts to itself something of 
the dignity of a natural law, and man is evidently in the right 
course when he imitates nature in a procedure like this. 

But upon what do its good effects depend? Why do the broad 
leaves alternate with the narrow in the ancient forest? Why do 
the grasses change in the old meadow? Why does the farmer 
obtain a larger produce, and for a greater number of years, by 
growing unlike crops alternately, than by continuing year after 
year to grow the same? 

The reason is not merely that one crop carries off more, and an- 
other crop less, of all those things which all our crops derive from 
the soil, but that one crop carries off more of one thing, another 
crop more of another. The grain carries off phosphorus, thie 
straw silica, the bulb alkaline matter. After, perhaps, fifteen or 
twenty successive crops of the same kind, the surface soil through 
which the roots are spread becomes so poor in those substances 
which the crop specially requires, that the plant cannot obtain 
from it a sufficient supply to nourish and bring to maturity the 
full-grown plant, within the time allotted to it in our climate for 
its natural growth. The roots do their best; they collect as dili- 
gently as they can, but winter comes on, and the growth ends be- 
fore the plant i is fully matured. In the case of corn, the first effect 
ofa scarcity, say of phosphoric acid, is to make the ear smaller 
and the number of grains less; the next to continue the growth 
into the winter, and only when a very fine season occurs to ripen 
the ear at all. 

But suppose we alternate the corn crop, which in its grain 
carries off phosphoric acid, with a hay crop which requir »s much 
silica, or a root crop to w hich much alkaline matter is necessary— 
then the one crop would live upon and remove what the other 
had left in greater abundance. Instead of robbing the soil every 
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ear of the same substances, we should be exhausting it more 
equably of all, and we should be able, for double the time at least, 
to crop it without the risk of its ceasing entirely to give us a pro- 
fitable return. We should gradually work up also every avail- 
able substance in the soil, whether such as are naturally present 
in it, or such as we have ourselves added in the form of manure. 

What is true of the simple alternation of a corn with a green 
crop, is more true still of a longer and more complicated rota- 
tion. The greater the variety of crops we grow, and the longer 
the interval between the successive crops of the same kind, the 
more perfectly do we avail ourselves of the benefits which an obe- 
dience to the suggestions of this principle is fitted to confer 
upon us. No rotation, it is true, however skilful, will alone pre- 
vent the land from becoming ultimately exhausted. Nothing but 
regular and generous manuring will do this, unless there be, in 
springs from beneath, or in the decaying fragments of rock mixed 
with the soil, or in substances brought down from higher grounds, 
or in the nature of the rains that fall upon the land, some peren- 
nial source of those substances which the crops always carry off 
from the soil. But in a skilful rotation there is this virtue, that 
land. which is subjected to it cannot be ruined in so short a time. 
If one tenant use it ill, it may come into the hands of another be- 
fore the ruin is so far irremediable, that the farmer who has a 
rent to pay cannot reclaim it with a prospect of immediate profit 
to himself. 

But let us apply our principle next to the illustration of a well- 
known practical fact. 

The addition of lime to the land has in nearly all well cultivated 
countries extensively prevailed at every period of authentic his- 
tory. In Europe its use has been universal, and everywhere the 
same observation has been commonly made, and has become a 
proverb in almost every language. “ Lime,” the proverb says, 
* enriches the fathers, and impoverishes the sons.” Laid on in 
repeated doses, and for a length of time, the luxuriant crops it 
raises at first gradually fall off, till at length even with the st¢mu- 
lus, as it is called, of larger doses, the land refuses to be excited. 

A like result has been observed of late years from the applica- 
tion of gypsum, of nitrate of soda, of common salt, or of saltpetre. 
Their good effects were apparent for a certain number of years, 
but they gradually ceased to act, and the land was afterwards be- 
lieved to + even weaker and less productive than before. 

How are these results to be explained? Can this apparent ex- 
haustion be prevented? Can it easily be remedied? Is it a 


necessary consequence of the use of lime, and of the other sub- 
stances we have mentioned? Is the manure or the farmer to 
blame for the result ? 
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The plant carries away from the soil say ten substances. The 
soil is Jeficient in one of these, and the plant cannot grow. That 
one is lime or soda. You add it to the land, and your crops sprin 
up luxuriantly. Rejoiced at this result, you add more lime, “. 
your crops still grow well—for it requires the addition of three 
or four hundred bushels to an imperial acre to add one per cent. 
of lime to a soil which is twelve inches in depth. But after many 
crops the lime at length ceases to benefit the land, the crops are 
even smaller than they were before lime was first added, and the 
farmer is at a dead stand. 

Now what has he been doing all this time? He has been add- 
ing one thing only in his lime—he has been carrying off ten in his 
crops. Is it any wonder, then, that after a lapse of years, the 
land should become poor in one or more of the other nine? The 
iron-smelter throws into his furnace his ore and his coal, but he 
gets no metal until he puts in lime also. He adds a dose of lime, 
and he draws off a running of metal. He adds more lime, and he 
procures perhaps more iron. But he very soon finds that lime 
does no further good ; he has melted out all the iron ; he has ex- 
hausted his furnace; the stimulus of lime has no effect. He must 
add ore and coal again, and again he will obtain his periodical 
flows of metal. 

So it is with the soil. The farmer who hopes by the continual 
addition of one thing, to make his land produce continual good 
crops, hopes and acts against reason. It is his fault that the land 
has become exhausted, and the cure is in his own hands. Lime, 
therefore, does not necessarily “ impoverish the son.” But any 
treatment will ultimately make the land poorer which does not 
return to the soil all the things which the crops have carried off, 
and at least in equal proportion. 

“ But the land recovers from its exhaustion without anv addi- 
tion,” says the farmer, “ if I only leave it to itself for a sufficient 
length of time.” So it does, no doubt, to a certain extent. The 
Deity is full of bounty to careless and ignorant and inconsiderate 
man, and makes all nature work to do him good, and to repair his 
often wilful waste. The rains brought by the sea-winds, shower 
down upon some spots an abundant supply of certain of those 
things which the crops carry off—it may be the very things in 
which the soil is deficient. Others, again, are replenished by 
springs from beneath, or by the crumbling of the nie fragments 
which are mingled with their surface-soil, while on many spots 
the grasses and other herbage which spring up send down their 
hidden roots to the depths of the under soil, and slowly and gra- 
dually bring up and enrich the surface with a sufficient supply of 
those substances of which the numerous crops had robbed it. In 
all this we see infinite cause to revere the bounty and goodness 
VOL. Ill. NO. VI. s 
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of the ALL-DIRECTOR—none to justify the negligence or waste of 
the unskilful farmer. 


But from the inorganic portion or ash of the plant, let us now 
turn to that of the animal. The several parts of the animal body 
leave, when burned, a quantity of ashes. ‘This we have already 
stated as establishing a general analogy between the plant and 
the animal. But the analogy is closer than this. For, first, the 
proportion of this ash varies in different parts of the animal as it 
does in those of the plant. The fresh bone leaves one-half of its 
weight when burned, the fresh muscle not more than one- 
hundredth part. Yet, as is the case with the plant, the small pro- 
on present in the muscle is as essential to its constitution and 

ealthy existence, as the huge quantity inthe bone. The com- 
position of each part is specially adapted to the purposes it is in- 
tended to serve. 

Again, of what substances does this ash consist? It contains 
the same substances as are present in the ash of the vegetable food 
which the animal eats. There are found in it potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, oxide of iron, oxide of manganese, sulphur, phospho- 
rus, and chlorine. Thus the analogy between the soil, the plant, 
and the animal, becomes closer and closer at every step. 

But there is a striking difference among the three in respect to 
their inorganic part. ‘Thus it may be given as a general charac- 
teristic of each that 

The soil —_ contains silica and alumina. 
The plant contains silica and no alumina. 
The animal contains neither silica nor alumina. 

The alumina gives consistence and tenacity to the soil; the 
silica gives strength and firmness to the stem of the plant. For 
such purposes, the animal does not require their aid, and, there- 
fore, they do not enter into the constitution of the animal body. 

Looking back for a moment to the plant, we now see not only 
that all these substances are essential to the growth and existence 
of the plant, but why they are and must be so. 

In adorning and beautifying the earth, plants serve only a sub- 
sidiary purpose. It has, indeed, pleased the Deity to invest them 
with forms and colours which are grateful and refreshing to the 
eye of man, but to impart this gratification is not the end or pur- 
pose of their being. ‘Their real function is to prepare and minis- 
ter food to the animal races. 

Now, this function they could not perform, unless they con- 
tained all that is required to build up the several parts of the 
animal body. Is it not a beautiful provision, therefore, that 
plants should be unable to grow where they cannot procure that 
which it is their natural purpose and duty to procure for the ani- 
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mal? To the instructed ear, the plant seems to have acquired a 
voice. “ I need not grow here. I should be of no use if I did. I 
should only cheat the senses of the unsatisfied animal, exhibiting 
the semblance without possessing the substance of its nataral food.” 
The soil, therefore, must contain all the substances we have 
named, hon ause the plant refuses to grow without them; the 
lant niet contain them all, because the : animal could not live un- 
ae they were present in ies x ‘egetable food. How much stronger 
at every step becomes the likeness between the soil, the plant, 
and animal—how much closer their connexion—how much more 
indissoluble the union that binds them together ! 

When dry bone is burned, the ash that remains behind amounts 
to two-thirds of its weight, and consists almost entirely of those 
phosphates of lime and m: gnesia which we have already seen to 
be so abundantly present. in the ash of different varieties of 
grain. This bone-earth, as it is called, must exist in the soil. The 
plant draws it from the earth by its roots. The cow eats it in 
the herbage she crops from the fields, and parts with it again in 
the milk she produces to feed her young. The calf sucks the 
milk, and wor ks up the phosphates ‘it contains into the form of 
living bone, adding daily to their size and weight. Without bone, 
our present races could * not exist. It forms the skeleton to which 
the soft parts are attached, and by which they are supported ; but 
a life of the animal being at an end, the function of the bone 

a living thing is discharged. It falls to the earth, and new 
pl: mts take up its phosphates again, to send them forward on a 
new mission into the stomachs “of other living and growing ani- 
mals. How beautiful is all this! 

It may be reasonably asked, why the food we eat, the bread 
and the flesh-meat alike, should necessarily contain, at every a 
riod of our lives, a certain supply of these phosphates. We ca 
readily understand the necessity for their presence in the milk 
and other natural food of young animals, which are daily adding 
to the size and strength of their bones, but why need they be 

saten by animals which are full-grown—in which the bones have 
already ‘attained their full size and weight? ‘The explanation of 
this is to be found in an interesting law of animal existence. 

The bodies of animals are continually undergoing a series of 
invisible changes of substance, of which they are entirely uncon- 
scious. We look at our hand to day, as we write, and we fancy 
it is the same in substance as it was yesterday, or last year—as 
it was ten years ago. The form of each finger, of each nail, is 
the same. Scars made in our infancy are still there. Nothing 
is altered or obliterated; and yet it is not the same hand. It 
has been renewed over and over again since the days of our 
youth. The skin, and flesh, and bone, have been frequently 
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removed and replaced. And so it is, more or less, with our whole 
body. The arms and limbs that sustained us in our schoolboy 
struggles, are long since consigned to the dust, have, perhaps, 
lived over again more than once in plant, or flower, or animal. 
In from three to five years, the entire body is taken out and 
built in again with new materials. A continued activity pre- ; 
vails among the living agencies to which this hidden work is 
committed. Every day a small part is carried away, just as if a 
single brick were every day taken out of an old wall, or a single 
wheel out of a watch, and its place supplied by another. 

Into the purpose for which this change takes place, we do not 
at present enter; it is sufficient that the fact is certain. The 
body therefore requires constant supplies, at every period of its 
life, of all those things of which its several parts are built up. 
A portion is removed every day from the bones and muscles of 
the old animal, and is rejected in its dung. Its food, therefore, 
must be able to supply the materials out of which a new portion 
of bone or muscle may be formed. 

How interesting—how lofty, are the reflections which this 
fact awakens in connexion with our frail being, and with our 
tenure of this mortal life! ‘ We die daily,” receives here a new 
sense. Day by day we lay down in the dust a new portion of 
our earthly substance. Day by day we gather up the fragments 
of former bodies, to build up anew our wasting frames. How 
are we thus daily reminded of our true origin,—“ He formed 
man out of the dust of the earth;” of our true nature,—“ Dust 
thou art ;” and of our speedy fate,—“ To dust shalt thou return.” 
Our connexion with the dead earth is never for a moment 
loosened. We draw upon it for our hourly food, In the midst 
of our most vigorous life, we are connected with it by a chain 
which cannot for a moment be broken. 

It cannot be broken, that is, without certain death. For 
what follows if we merely attempt to loosen the natural bond 
between the soil and the animal? The herbage which the cow 
eats draws phosphates from the soil. Suppose the soil to be 
deficient in these substances, then plants will grow upon it, which 
require little of them, and which will therefore contain little. If 
the cow be turned in upon these, she might possibly, by hard la- 
bour, extract from them enough of every thing she requires to keep 
her alive; but she has her calf to sustain also. She continues to 
form milk, therefore, to feed and nourish her calf; and, if neces- 
sary, she will even draw a daily portion from the substance of ' 
her own bones, to minister to the growing bones of her young. 
But this interesting provision is only temporary. It is an adap- 
tation in the economy of the cow, suited to any sudden emer- 
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Let the deficiency of bone-earth, therefore, in the food continue, 
and mother and young will become weak together—both will 
lessen in weight and strength—they will droop and die. They 
cannot be long independent of the quality of the dead earth on 
which they tread. 

It is easy to see how, out of a beautiful principle like this, 
when once established, numerous practical applications and 
explanations of known facts should naturally flow. It is self 
evident, that whatever is found in the ash of the healthy animal 
body, must exist in the soil upon which animals are to find the 
means of living. If any of these are naturally absent or defi- 
cient in it, we may be quite sure that it is necessary to add them, 
and that the soil will reward us for the gift. Has our husbandry 
been of a kind to exhaust it of some of these things ?—then these 
must be first restored, before it will again carry the same amount 
of stock, or feed as many men. 

Has the land, for instance, been long cropped with corn, the 
addition of bones which contain the phosphates may give corn 
crops again where they had ceased to grow, or may cause them to 
ripen where previously the climate was considered unpropitious. 
How often are the laws of nature blamed for what is due only 
to the ignorance or indolence of the cultivator ! 

Or has the land been long submitted to dairy husbandry, and 
does it now produce a poor herbage ?—do the cows give little milk, 
and are the calves stunted ?—then it is probable, that the land 
has become poor in the materials of bones. A single milk cow 
removes from the soil every year in its milk and annual calf, 
what is equivalent to fifty pounds of bone dust.* This must, 
after a time, affect the herbage; and through it, the milk of the 
cow and the growth of the calf. To add bone to the calf, there- 
fore, you must add bone dust to the land. How curious is this! 

Or if our cattle are stall fed, this knowledge of what the ani- 
mal requires teaches us to select our food according to the spe- 
cial circumstances of age, condition, &c. in which they may 
happen to be placed, or to the immediate purpose for which the 
are fed. We can readily select a kind of vegetable food which 
shall either promote in the greatest degree the production of an 
enriching milk, or shall make the growing bones of the calf 
stronger or slighter according to the purpose for which we wish 
to rear it. 

Thus the manuring of the soil, the raising of corn and grass, 
the production of milk, the fattening of cattle, and the rearing 
of young stock—all the branches of husbandry—are connected 
together, are explained in theory, and improved in practice, by 
the same easily intelligible principles. 
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For the sake of clearness, we have hitherto dwelt solely upon 
the inorganic or incombustible part of soils, plants, and animals ; 
let us now turn for a little to their organic part. 

1. In the dry soil, the organic part “forms from two to ten per 
cent. of the whole weight. It consists, as we have already stated, 
of the decaying fragments of animals and vegetables ; and among 
the other uses which it serves, is that of supplying the plant with 
a portion of those substances out of which its organic part is 
built up. Of the way in which it performs this function, we do 
not at present speak. 

2. In the dry plant, the organic part forms from 90 to 98 per 
cent. of the whole. As regards its quantity, therefore, it is of 
much more importance than the i inorganic part; at all events, it 
is necessary to consider its nature, and the purposes it is intended 
to serve. 

a. If we take a quantity of saw dust, or chopped straw, or 
chaff, or bran, and boil it first in water, and afterwards succes- 
sively i in vinegar, spirit of wine, and ether, ach of these liquids 
will dissolve something out of it; but by far the largest portion 
will remain undissolved. This w hite insoluble matter forms the 
substance of the cells and vessels of plants, aud is known by the 
name of woody fibre. It is of great importance to the plant, 
and forms a large portion of its substance ; but except in its very 
young state, is, ‘for the most part, indigestible in the stomach of 
animals; and after being eaten, is principally rejected again in 
the excretions. 

b. If wheaten flour be made into a dough, and if this dough 
be washed upon a sieve under a small stream of water, as long 
as the water passes _ throngh milky, a grey matter, resembling 
bird lime, will remain on ‘the sieve, while ‘the milky water will 
gradually deposit a white powder. This white powder is starch ; 
the grey substance left in the sieve is gluten. 

ce. If the clear liquor from which the starch has subsided be 
brought to a boil on the fire, white curdy flocks will separate 
and fall to the bottom. From its close resemblance to boiled 
white of ege—the albumen of chemists—this white of matter 
has been called vegetable albumen. 

d. If, after the separation of these flocks, the water be evapo- 
rated to dryness, a little sugar and gum will remain behind; 
while if the gluten, obtained as above de scribed, be boiled in 
ether, a portion of a fatty oil will be extracted. 

é. If oatmeal or beanmeal be intimately mixed with water, 
and then allowed to stand till the starch settles to the bottom, 
the addition of vinegar to the clear liquid will throw down a 
curd, having much resemblance, i in properties and composition, 
to the curd of milk. As its composition has not as yet been ex- 
actly made out, the provisional names of avenine and lequmin 
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are given to the substances thus obtained from the oat and the 
bean respectively. They serve the same purpose in these seeds 
as the gluten does in the grain of wheat. 

Thus the or ganic part of plants consists essentially of four 
classes of substanc es,— 

The cellular substance or woody fibre, 
Starch, gum, and sugar, 

Gluten, ‘albumen, avenine, legumin, 
Oil, or fat. 

The first of these is composed of carbon (pure charcoal) and 
water only, and forms from a fourth to a half by weight of all 
our cultivated crops in their dry state. The starch group consists 
also of carbon and water only, though in different proportions. 
It forms from one-half to three-fourths of the weight of all the 
kinds of vegetable food on which we usually live. The gluten 
group is distinguished by containing about ‘fifteen per cent, of 
nitrogen, with a small proportion of sulphur or phosphorus, or 
both. In wheat it forms about one-tenth, in oatmeal nearly a 
fifth, and in beans often as much as a fourth of the whole weight. 
The fats contain no nitrogen, and, in our cultivated grains, vary 
from one per cent. to ten per cent. of the whole; in our oily 
seeds they sometimes amount to one-fourth of their weight. 

The animal eats all these substances mixed together, i in its 
vegetable food ; it lives upon, and is nourished by them. What 
purposes do they respectively serve in the animal economy? To 
understand this, we must first study the composition of the or- 
ganic part of the body itself. 

The soft parts of the body, indeed the entire combustible part, 
consists essentially of three substances, or, more correctly, of 
three groups of analogous substances. 

a. The cellular substance, which pervades and forms the out- 
line of the whole body. When the skins of animals are boiled, 
a jelly is obtained, to which the name of glue is usually given ; 
by chemists it is -alled gelatine. When the cartilages of young 
bones are boiled, they also yield a jelly, differing in some degree 
from the former, and to which the name of chondrin is given. 
In a solid state, these compounds form the substance of the cells 
and vessels of the animal body. 

b. The muscular jibre, which forms the fleshy parts of the body, 
If a piece of fresh lean mutton or beef be washed for a length 
of time in a stream of water, the blood will be removed, and a 
white fibrous substance will remain, which is the pure fibre of 
the muscle, more or less mixed with fat. The white of the egg, 
(albumen, ) and the pure curd of milk, called by chemists casein, 
are analogous to muscular fibre. They are all analogous, also, 
to the gluten and legumin of wheat and other grains, “and, like 
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them, contain fifteen per cent. of nitrogen, and a little sulphur 
or phosphorus, or both. 

¢e. The fat, which, in an animal in good condition, forms nearly 
one-third of the weight of the soft parts of the body. It is very 
analogous—in some cases absolutely identical—with the fatty 
matter of the vegetable food. 

It will be useful now to compare together the constitution of 
the organic parts of the animal and the vegetable respectively. 


The plant contains— The animal contains— 
1. Cellular substance, or 1. Cellular substances. 
woody fibre. Gelatine, chondrin. 
2. Gluten, albumen, &c. 2. Fibrin, albumen, &c. 
3. Fatty matters. 3. Fatty matter. 


4. Starch, gum, sugar. 


This comparison shows us, that in both animals and vegetables 
there is a cellular substance performing analogous functions in 
each, though of unlike composition—that in both there are sub- 
stances, gluten and fibrin, which are almost identical; and fats, 
which are often absolutely identical—and that the only marked 
difference between them consists in the large quantity of starch, 
&e. which is present in vegetable food. We can now under- 
stand what are the functions which the plant has to perform in 
reference to animal life, and what purposes are served by the 
several constituents of the vegetable food which we eat. 

Thus as to the duty of the plant, we formerly saw, that one 
of its purposes was to draw from the soil those mineral, saline, 
or inorganic substances which are necessary to form the harder 
parts of the animal body. This work is done by the roots. We 
now see that it has besides to manufacture the materials—the 
- and fat—out of which the soft parts of the animal are to be 

ilt up. This is done in the interior of its roots, stem, and leaves. 

Then as to the purposes of the several constituents of the food 
—the gluten is carried into the stomach, and thence by the pro- 
per vessels to build up almost unchanged the muscular parts of 
the body. The fat also is merely transferred from the stomach 
to the parts of the system where its presence is required, or 
where it is to be laid up in store. The plant is thus the brick- 
maker and hodman, as it were, while the animal is the brick- 
layer, who selects the materials brought ready to his hand, 
dresses them a little, if necessary, with his trowel, and fits them 
into their places. 

Here, again, we see the beautiful adaptation of the plant to 
the animal—a distinct forethought, in obedience to which the 

lant prepares beforehand what the future animal is to require. 
he stomach of the animal is not fitted to manufacture the mate- 
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rials of its own body out of the raw elements which exist in the 
atmosphere and the soil. This labour, therefore, is imposed 
upon an inferior race of living things; but if this inferior race, 
from any cause, cease to labour, the animal must cease to live. 
The life of man has been likened to a flower; but the humblest 
flower has, in reality, a more independent existence than he. 

The analogy—the almost absolute identity—above shown to 
exist between the several parts of the plant and those of the 
animal, and the way in which the substance of the one is directly 
converted into the substance of the other, shows how unfounded 
is that prejudice which many entertain, that a difference exists 
between animal and vegetable food so essential, that the former 
is wholly unfit to feed and support the herbivorous races. The 
starch contained in vegetable food does constitute an important 
distinction between the two, and one which is connected, as we 
shall presently see, with very beautiful and oe purposes 
in the animal economy ; but there are few animals, indeed, which 
may not be kept alive upon animal food; still fewer the diet of 
which might not occasionally be improved by a judicious admix- 
ture of substances of animal origin.* 

The gluten of the plant and the muscular fibre of the animal 
are almost identical, and yet they are chemically different. It 
may be interesting to convey to the reader a general idea of the 
nature of the agreement and of the minute Sileniaee which pre- 
vail between these and the other substances we have classed along 
with them. 

We are indebted to Professor Mulder of Utrecht for the ob- 
servation, that if gluten, albumen, casein, fibrin, &c. be dissolved 
in caustic potash, and an acid be then added to the solution, a 
white matter is separated, which from every one of these sub- 
stances is the same—which exists in and forms from 95 to 99 per 
cent. of them all—and to which he has given the name of protein. 
In fact, these substances are all compounds of protein, with mi- 
nute proportions of sulphur and phosphorus, which in many cases 
have not hitherto been determined. It is upon these minute 
proportions of sulphur and phosphorus that the differences ob- 
served among these several substances as they exist in the 
animal and the vegetable in a considerable degree depend. The 
following table exhibits a simple view of the mutual relations of 
some of these compounds :— 





* On his visit to the stud of the Pasha of Egypt, Colonel E. Napier says,— 
“ Amongst other things, I happened to mention the Indian system of fattening horses 
on chopped sheep’s heads, and was not a little surprised when he said that he coald 
the more readily credit it, as to his personal knowledge the Arabs of the Hedjaz 
often feed their horses on the dried flesh of the camel, as well as its milk, and that 
in some of the districts along the coast, when barley was scarce, even dried fish was 
used for them as an article of food.” — Wild Sports in Africa, &c., ii., p. 206, 

+ In chemical language, this protein is represented by C*, H®!, N*, OP, 
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Protein. Sulphur. Phosphorus, 
Glutin* of wheat consists of - 10 with 2 — 
Fibrin of the muscles and blood, 10 = — 1 and 1 
Albumen of the blood, . . 10 — 2 — 1 
Casein or curd of milk, - 10 — 2 —_- — 
Hairand Wool, . . . 12 — 24 — 2 


This fundamental substance, protein, therefore, exists in a great 
number of those compounds of which the parts a our bodies con- 
sist. It is manufactured by the vegetable out of the elements or 
more elementary compounds of which it consists exists, there- 
fore, in the vegetable food we eat—and through the stomach is 
conveyed to the several parts of our bodies. “In the stomach it 
may be altered, combined with more or less sulphur or phos- 
yhorus, but cannot be formed from its elements. Thus we see a 
fittle farther into the kind of duty which is imposed upon plants, 
and into the kind of dependence in which the animal is kept 
upon the labours of the vegetable kingdom. 

But even in the plant, while it is “preparing for the animal, 
this protein serves important purposes. It is produced from the 
food of the plant in the first root that is formed. It is carried 
up and deposited along with the young wood. It is necessary 
in some way to the production of every cell. It is first laid down 
in the solid state along the walls of the young cells and vessels— 
it chalks them out as it were. It is afterw ards redissolved and 
shifted in the interior of the plant, probably to form new parts— 
old cells containing less of it, and young cells more—till at last 
it is allowed to accumulate in the seeds, from which man and 
other animals obtain it. Thus there is a unity of purpose and 
design throughout all the phenomena of lite; and while on the 
way, as it were, to fulfil some great end, many minor purposes 
are served by every particle of living matin. 

There are three substances in the above table, a moment’s 
attention to which will give us an idea of the ied of changes 
also which take place within the animal body itself. These are 
the albumen of the blood, the fibrin, and the hair. It is one of 
the functions of the ned to repair and rebuild the fibre of the 
muscles. Suppose the albumen of the blood to be changed into 
fibrin, it only loses one equivalent of sulphur. Thus— 








Protein. Sulphur. Phosphorus, 





From one of albumen, ; 10 2 1 
Take one of fibrin, , , 10 ] 1 
There remains of sulphur, . 1 - 





* Gluéin is that part of the Gluten which is soluble in alcohol. 
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What becomes of this sulphur? It is partly, at least, expended 
in the production of hair or wool, in which the’ proportion of both 
sulphur and phosphorus is large. This hair is daily growing, 
and requires to be daily supplied with new materials. 

Such researches as the above are not curious merely, or phy- 
siologically interesting ; they have important bearings also on 
practical life. Thus the wool and hair to which we have just 
alluded, as containing so much sulphur, necessarily draws upon 
and robs the land of this its special constituent. We are in- 
formed by Professor Johnston, in his ements, p. 273, that the 
wool which is grown in Great Britain and Ireland carries off the 
Jand every year upwards of four millions of pounds of sulphur, 
to supply which would require the addition to the soil of 300,000 
tons of gypsum. Things that appear trifling to us when viewed 
in the small way in which we actually see them, become import- 
ant when considered on the large scale in which they take place 
in nature. The hair on the heads of our population carries off 
nearly half as much as the wool of our sheep: it is not without 
reason, therefore, that the Chinese collect, and employ as a man- 
ure, the hair shaven every ten days from the heads of their people. 

We cannot advert to the numerous other practical deductions 
and applications which flow from what has been stated above— 
how the kind of soil, the mode of culture, the condition of the 
land as to drainage, &c., modify the proportions of gluten, starch, 
and fatty matter in the crop—and how the proportion of these, 
again, in the food, determines, in a great degree, the rapidity 
with which, other things being equal, the animal we feed lays 
on muscle or fat. 

It is interesting, however, to observe, how still higher practical 
questions arise out of such investigations. In feeding stock for 
the growth of beef or mutton, or in keeping dairy cows for the 
production of milk and cheese, the husbandman is really a manu- 
facturer. He raises certain raw materials in the form of grass, 
clover, and turnips, and he must convert them into beef and 
mutton, or into butter and cheese, before he can take them to 
market. To the practical man, who has a rent to pay, the pri- 
mary question is, In which of these ways can I turn my raw 
material to the best account? If the balance of profit, in his 
locality, is on the side of beef and mutton, he feeds cattle and 
sheep ; if on the side of the milk, he makes butter and cheese. 

But the country at large puts the question in another form. 
When the population is constantly a-head of the productive 
powers of the land, the primary question becomes, “ In which of 
these states—of beef or milk—can the largest quantity of human 
food be manufactured from the same quantity of turnips, grass, 
or clover?” Professor Johnston has stated the amount of our 
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present knowledge to be, that the same herbage will produce about 
Jive times as much human food in the form of milk as in the form 
of beef ; and adds—“ Should the population of this country ever 
become so dense as to render a rigorous economy of food a na- 
tional question, butcher meat, if the above data deserve any 
reliance, will be almost banished from our tables, and a milk diet 
will be the daily sustenance of nearly all classes of society.” 
Elements, p 279. This result is very curious, and there is an 
unexpected interest in finding chemical research thus connecting 
itself with the highest and most important considerations of our 
national economy. 


There remains one other important topic to which it is neces- 
sary to advert, in order, in some measure, to complete our sketch 
of the relations of chemistry to rural economy. We have already 
seen that the organic part of the plant contains much starch or 
sugar, while that of the animal contains none. What is the rea- 
son of this difference? We eat starch and sugar in our food, 
and yet they form no part of our bodies. They are not, like the 
gluten and the fat, built into our substance. What becomes of 
them, therefore? What purpose do they serve in the animal 
economy? Why do they exist so largely in all vegetable sub- 
stances? These inquiries lead us to the discovery of other 
beautiful contrivances and other wise ends. 

Plants draw their organic food—that food from which their 
organic part is formed—in part from the soil, and in part from 
the air. Of that which they draw from the air, the carbonic 
acid* is the most important. This carbonic acid consists of car- 
bon (pure charcoal) and oxygen only. It exists in the atmos- 
phere in exceedingly small quantity, five thousand gallons of air 
containing only two gallons of this gas. 

During the day, all the green parts of our cultivated plants 
are continually sucking in this gas from the air, and giving off 
oxygen, adding, in fact, to the proportion of carbon they con- 
tain. 

We are surprised at first to learn, that upwards of three- 
fourths of the bulk of vast forests, as well as of the crops we reap 
from our fields, are in this way drawn from the air. We are 
astonished that the growing plant should be able, by all its dili- 
gence in working, to draw in enough of this sparingly diffused 
carbonic acid to form so large a proportion of its own substance. 
We are also tempted to ask, why, if plants depend so much upon 





* Carbonic acid is the kind of air which escapes from soda water, ginger beer, or 
chainpagne, and causes them to effervesce. 
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it, so small a quantity of this gas is diffused through the air? 
The answer and explanation of all, however, is simple. Animals 
live in this air as well as plants. It must therefore be adapted to 
the nature of both. But if the carbonic acid had been present in 
much larger quantity, it would have been injurious to animal 
life. To compensate, however, for this smallness of quantity in 
adaptation to animal life, the plant is made to shoot up a long 
stem, to thrust out long branches, and to suspend thousands of 
broad leaves in the midst of the ever-moving air, and thus, by 
millions of mouths at once, to drink in the minute particles of 
aérial sustenance, which together are to build up the substance 
of its growing parts. Thus the balance is kept up, while wisdom 
and beauty and prevision appear in the way in which it is effected. 

The carbon thus drawn from the air unites with the water in 
the interior of the leaf or stem, and is changed into starch, or 
sugar, or woody fibre, all of which, as we have already seen, con- 
sist of carbon and water only. In this way, the starch we eat in 
our food is formed out of carbonic acid, drawn from the air by 
the leaves, and of water drawn from the soil by the roots. But 
what becomes of the starch after it has been eaten? What pur- 
pose does it serve in the animal economy ? 

Among the necessary functions of animal life is that of breath- 
ing. We breathe that we may live. During respiration, we 
draw into our lungs atmospheric air, containing, as we have seen, 
avery minute proportion of carbonic acid gas,. But when we 
return the air to the atmosphere from our lungs, it contains a 
much larger proportion of this gas. It is constantly, produced 
in the blood, sad given off from the surface of the lungs into the 
air. A full grown man throws off as much carbonic acid every 
day as contains eight or ten ounces of carbon ; a cow or a horse 
about five times as much. This carbon the animal derives in 
great part from the starch or sugar which it eats, and thus the 
purpose or function of all the parts of the food is explained, The 
gluten repairs the waste of the muscles, the oil lays on fat, the 
saline matters yield their necessary ingredients to the bones and 
the blood, and the starch feeds the respiration. 

The carbonic acid, it thus appears, is sucked out of the air by 
the plant, and its carbon combined with water into the new form 
of starch. The animal eats this starch, and after a while throws 
the carbon off again into the air in its old form of carbonic acid, 
ready to be taken up a second time by other plants, and to be 
reconverted into starch. 

This is no doubt a very beautiful little cycle of operations, by 
which a comparatively small quantity of carbon is made to per- 
form a large amount of work; but if it be true to nature, the 
carbon must serve some useful purpose, while it is undergoing these 
successive transformations. The alternate production of starch 
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and carbonic acid must have some connexion with the wellbeing 
of vegetable and animal existences. We shall, for the present, 
pass over its use to the plant, and consider onty the purpose it 
serves in reference to animal life. 

When starch or sugar is kindled in the air, it burns ; its car- 
bon combines with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and forms car- 
bonic acid. Much heat is given off, and the starch entirely dis- 
appears in the form of carbonic acid and water. 

A similar change takes place in the body of the animal. The 
starch which is conveyed into the stom: ach is burned indirectly, 
by means of the oxygen w hich is taken in by the lungs. Heat 
is thus produced, while carbonic acid and watery \ vapours are 
given off in the breath. 

In our atmosphere, all sensibly warm substances have a ten- 
dency to become cooler. The bodies of warm-blooded animals 
are thus constantly losing heat. Were there no source of heat 
within the living body “itself, therefore, it would soon become 
cold and stiff as those of dead animals so quickly do. The burn- 
ing of the food in the system—tor so it may be called—is this 
source of heat; hence the coldness and the shiv ering of the half- 
fed, and the cen erful warmth of those who live well ; hence also 
the larger consumption of food where much exercise is taken and 
much warmth expended, and the smaller appetite of those whose 
lives are sedentary, or who live in comfortable houses. 

Thus the purpose of the starch is to keep up the heat of the 
living animal. This purpose attained, its duty is performed. It 
is necessary to the working of the onal machine, that its tem- 
perature should be kept up toa certain point. To effect this an 
additional movement, as it were, is attached to it, by means of 
which starch is manufactured into carbonic acid ond water, which 
escape, while a supply of heat is left behind, by which the other 
motions of the machine are kept alive. 

Nor are these explanations simple and beautiful only. The 
practical man learns from them that his stock ought to have a 
certain quantity of starch in their food, but that they can by no 
means live on starch alone. We say ought, because economy 
prescribes it. Animals will liv e—herbivorous animals that is— 
though there be no starch or sugar in their food. Fat may sup- 

ly its place, or even beef and eluten in certain circumstances. 
ee in our climate these are neither suited to the habits of our 
stock, nor are they economical to the feeder. The use of beef 
or gluten, indeed, in the place of starch, involves an absolute 
loss of most valuable nourishment. 

But the animal dies. The body is consigned to the dust. Its 
organic and inorganic parts there under go mumerous chemical 
changes, all of w hich are intended to ad: apt tlie dead matter for 
entering into the walls of new superstructures. To follow these 
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changes would show us further beautiful contrivances and happy 
adjustments—connected also with reflections as high, with prac- 
tical results as important, and with practical suggestions as use- 
ful as any of those we have already considered. 

We must, however, hold our pen; we have given instances 
enough to show how rich in instruction this whole subject is— 
how full of instruction especially to the improving agriculturist. 
How important, therefore, in the present state of our national 
agriculture, that these enlarged means of good which the Deity 
otters us, should be placed within the reach of our practical men, 
and that these men should be induced to employ them with a 
view to their individual as well as to the general welfare. 

Had our limits permitted us, we could have wished now to 
advert to the origin and progress of this knowledge,—to have 
inquired how, when, and by whom these applications of science 
to agriculture have been successively made. We should have 
liked to explain how Lord Dundonald first drew together the 
scattered fragments of such knowledge in our own country— 
how Davy built upon and added much to this foundation—how 
De Saussure, meanwhile, was enlarging by important facts and 
deductions our knowledge of the chemical physiology of plants— 
how, following in the footsteps of these men, Sprengel almost 
alone during a lapse of twenty years, gradually developed and 
extended all previous views, and especially systematized the doc- 
trine of Riickert, in regard to the ash of plants and the constitu- 
tion of soils—and how in our day the works of Mulder in Hol- 
land, of Liebig in Germany, of Dumas and Boussingault in 
France, and of Johnston at home, are everywhere diffusing this 
knowledge-—and by later discoveries and researches widening and 
correcting it. 

But our space forbids us to enter upon this topic. Neither 
can we spare a single paragraph to those important and warmly 
conducted controversies,* which still divide chemists and physi- 
ologists in regard to some of the principles we have attempted to 








* The reader who wishes to study the controversy in regard to Liebig’s peculiar 
views, may have recourse to the following among other pamphlets. We have not 
adverted to any of these views in the text, because we wished to avoid all occasion 
of controversy. 
1. Beleuchtung der Organischen Chemie des Herrn Doctor J. Liebig, &e. Von 
Dr, F. X. Hiubek. Griitz, 1842. 

2, Ueber Liebiy’s Theorie der Pflanzenerniéhrung. Cassel, 1842. 

3. Offenes Sendschreiben an Herrn Dr. Justus Liebiy. Von M. J. Schleiden, &e. 
Leipzig. 1842. 

4, Dr. Justus Liebiy’s Verhiiltniss zur Pflanzenphysiologie, Von Dr. Hugo 
Mohl, Tiibingen, 1843. 

It is to be regretted that one so talented as Liebig, and so deservedly eminent 
as an organic chemist, should have done so little justice either to himself or to 
others, when he ventured upon the field of physiology. 
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popularize in the present article. One reflection, however, oc- 
curs to us which is not unworthy the attention of these opposing 
parties. Chemistry is an eminently progressive science. The 
new knowledge of last year has already become old, and has been 
succeeded by further acquisitions and experimental results. 
Facts, as they are successively discovered and confirmed, become 

arts of our positive and permanent knowledge. They are, there- 
Bon recorded and remembered, while the names of their disco- 
verers are first omitted and then forgotten. Few men are for- 
tunate enough to throw so sudden and broad a gleam across the 
dark parts of nature, as necessarily to connect their names with 
the history of natural science. The mass, even of zealous inves- 
tigators, must be content to die and be forgotten. Their reward 
is to be found in the respect of their contemporaries, among 
whom they have lived and laboured for the common good—and 
without this respect and sympathy, how small the comparative 
comfort we can derive from the thought that future times may 
be better to our names than the present has been to our- 
selves ! 

But why should any one wish to deprive his fellow-labourer 
of his present reward? Berzelius and Mitscherlich, Liebig and 
Dumas, Boussingault and Sprengel, have each in their own 
walks laboured long for the extension of human knowledge ; why 
not permit each while he lives to enjoy the respect he has me- 
rited? Why should any one chemist—undervaluing all others— 
attempt to monopolize to himself the entire respect of all? In 
the public esteem there is space enough for all good men. The 
respect given to Berzelius, or Sprengel, or Johnston, is not de- 
ducted from that which is due to Liebigor Dumas. All will die 
alike, and in a few years, more or less, the reputation of each will 
scarcely even be a matter of history. Why should the har- 
mony and peace of life be sacrificed for any thing so ephemeral ? 

Of the men of our time, who will ever attain the living emi- 
nence of Paracelsus—of their writings, which can hope to sur- 
vive a tithe of the time of those of Avicenna? And yet in what 
estimation do we now hold either these men or their works? Is 
it worth a good man’s while to heave a single sigh for all the 
fame they now enjoy? Present happiness is above all fame— 
and he will both be happiest himself, and will least interfere with 
the happiness of others, who, while he commends himself to the 
public esteem, by labouring for the common good, is ready to 
allow their due share of merit to others also, who devote their 
time and talents to the same end. 


In conclusion, if this new knowledge be so very important to 
agriculture—how important is it also that it should be diffused 
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among the agricultural classes—that what is so likely to benefit 
all should be brought within the reach, and, if possible, be made 
the property of all! How important, likewise, that encourage- 
ment should be given for the further development of this kind of 
knowledge—for clearing up the many dark and misty spots which 
still present themselves, and for cultivating with assiduity those 
new fields of research which are daily opening up in connexion 
with scientific agriculture. 

The agricultural community, especially in the north of our 
island, appear to be in some degree alive to all this. Their de- 
sire for knowledge is proved by the number of small periodicals 
exclusively devoted to agricultural subjects, which have lately 
arisen in different parts of Scotland, and by the kind of matter 
with which these periodicals are filled. The Committee for Agri- 
cultural Education, formed a year ago for the purpose of promoting 
the introduction of agricultural education into a// our  ieunuee 
schools, in the rural districts, has already effected much, and we 
hope will speedily see its object fully attained. But the boldest 
and most successful movement in behalf of Scottish agriculture 
in our day, has been the establishment of the Agricultural Che- 
mistry Association of Scotland. In founding this Institution, 
tenants and proprietors have both concurred. Indeed, we be- 
lieve it originated with the tenantry themselves—a circumstance 
at once honourable to Scottish farmers, and illustrative of the 
amount of knowledge they already possessed. For a man must 
already know a good deal not only of the general nature, but of 
the special bearings of chemical science, before he can understand 
how it can be made of actual pecuniary value to the practical 
farmer. The objects of this Association are to diffuse knowledge 
by lectures and otherwise among the agricultural body—to pro- 
tect the farmer by means of chemical analyses from the frauds 
of the dealers and manufacturers of manure—to guide his prac- 
tice and use of manures by the analysis of soils, limestones, and 
vegetable products—and to make original researches with the 
view of enlarging our actual knowledge. These objects are 
worthy of the character of the Scottish agricultural body, and 
are in accordance with the requirements of our time. The ex- 
ample set by Scotland has already been imitated in other coun- 
tries. We heartily wish success, therefore, to this new Institu- 
tion, and we trust it will meet with that support which the na- 
tional importance of its objects deserves. 
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Art. I1.—The Life of Lord Hill, G.C.B., late Commander of 
the Forces. By the Rev. Epwin Sipney, A.M., Author of 
the Lives of the Rev. Rowland Hill, and Sir Richard Hill, 
and Chaplain to the Viscount Hill. London, 1845. 


THERE are few departments of literature which are more 
pleasing and instructive than biography. Especially in perusing 
the life of any man who has been gifted with great eesliaien by 
nature, and exposed, in his career, to difficulties and dangers 
which he has braved and surmounted, we experience an emotion 
of the liveliest kind. It may be that the distance is a wide one 
between the subject of the biography and the reader, both in rank 
and in habits and education. But all these adventitious circum- 
stances avail not even to diminish the deep interest of the reader, 
arising from that strong sympathy which knits together the whole 
family of man: and thus it is, that the peaceful civilian hangs in 
breathless suspense over the fate of the soldier in battle, though 
he himself expects never to see war but in description ; and the 
student, by his fireside, devours the adventures of the daring 
voyager, though he has, perhaps, no purpose of ever straying from 
his own home. 

It has long been a proverbial truth, that no teaching possesses 
equal force with the teaching by example; and this is precisely 
the biographer’s method of teaching. ‘The due execution of his 
task may therefore be a matter of much delicacy, where foibles or 
vices, having been interwoven dangerously with great talents and 
virtues, require to be carefully separated from them, and to be 
made the subject of faithful warning and reproof. But the duty 
is less arduous, as well as more agreeable, when a biographer is 
so fortunate, as Mr. Sidney has been, in the choice of his sub- 
ject, and when his chief aim becomes merely that of giving to 

is countrymen such a delineation of an amiable and noble cha- 
racter, that the nation—and especially the generous youth of the 
nation—may admire as they read, and unconsciously prepare 
themsélves, when called on, to imitate what they admire. 

We think this has evidently been the aim of Mr, Sidney, and 
that to a very considerable extent he has succeeded, No-one 
can read his volume without being impressed at the close of it, 
with equal respect and admiration for the character of Lord Hill. 
But we cannot help feeling, that a narrative, embracing so many 
scenes of adventure, and so many great achievements, would have 
pang: more instruction and entertainment to the student of 

ord Hill’s life, if a fuller statement had been generally given 
of his individual concern in the chief of these. We observe, 
indeed, that Mr. Sidney, in his preface, appears to refer to offi- 
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cial despatches, as containing the particulars of Lord Hill’s 
military exploits. But these do not, in our estimation, super- 
sede the necessity of exhibiting in the life of Lord Hill, at 
least the more interesting details of his own personal share in the 
great campaigns in which he played so conspicuous a part. Nor 
do we conceive that Mr. Sidney himself viewed them in that 
light. Yet we fear he has trusted more than enough to this sup- 
plementary reading ; or else he is unconscious how unsatisfactory 
is the meagre representation which he gives of some of the most 
interesting passages in the life of Lord Hill, in which his achieve- 
ments may be said to have been catalogued by his biographer, 
rather than narrated. 

Take, for instance, the important battle of the Nive or St. 
Pierre. That battle was, by the common consent of both the 
French and English armies, one of the most bloody of the whole 
war. It was also one of the most glorious to Lord Hill, who 
fought and gained it with his own troops alone, against one of 
the ablest of the French commanders, Soult, who vigorously as- 
sailed him with a force of nearly thrice his numbers. The 
events of the day were full of vicissitude, and were repeatedly 
ominous of disaster, calling forth all Hill’s talents, not merely as 
a skilful general, but also as a brave soldier. In any circum- 
stances, it must have been a most arduous task to sustain the 
eager attacks of the French, confident in their valour, their num- 
bers, and their leader; but, unhappily, the astonishing miscon- 
duct of two British colonels, in different parts of the field, who 
withdrew their respective troops from action at the most cri- 
tical moment, unexpectedly aggravated the difficulties of Hill’s 

osition to such a degree, that, with an inferior leader, all would 
1ave seemed irrecoverably lost. He had stationed himself on a 
mount, in the rear of his troops, from which he could descry the 
movements of the contending forces. In the instant of discover- 
ing this disaster, he flew to one of the regiments who had been 
thus betrayed, and who were burning to wipe off the disgrace, and 
with that regiment, supported by some other troops, he retrieved 
the wavering battle by a bold and vigorous charge, oak by him- 
self. All this we learn from Colonel Napier, writing the general 
history of the war: and all this, at least, should have been con- 
tained in any biography which was to do full justice to Lord 
Hill, and to show the British army with what intuitive prompt- 
ness he could meet those sudden emergencies in which the inde- 
cision of a moment might have cost the loss of a battle, and with 
what varied resources both of prudence and daring he could bear 
up against apparently overwhelming dangers, until at length he 
compelled reluctant Fortune to his standard, and snatched a bril- 
liant victory, as it were, out of the very jaws of defeat. 
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Upon this memorable battle there are but a few sentences be- 
stowed by Mr. Sidney (p. 267) which intimate, indeed, that Soult 
made a desperate attack, and that he was gallantly repulsed by 
Lord Hill, and suffered severely ; but which tell us little more 
than this. It is from other sources that the admirers of Lord 
Hill must gather those particulars which justly entitle Napier to 
say, in concluding his observations on this battle, after having 
narrated not merely its result, but Lord Hill’s personal share in 
achieving the victory, that it was gained by him “ after a manner 
that, in less eventful times, would have rendered him the hero of 
a nation.” * 

We shall make but one other prefatory remark. We regret 
to observe occasional instances of the bad taste in writing which 
mistakes the turgid for the sublime ; and we must add, that while 
contemplating the rare modesty and simplicity of Lord Hills 
character, we are the less prepared for such a style on the part 
of his biographer. Indeed, the indulgence in that style tends to 
defeat the laudable object with which it has evidently been 
adopted, of giving greater force to noble sentiments. When, 
therefore, it was the praiseworthy purpose of Mr. Sidney to con- 
demn atheism and infidelity in the most forcible terms, he would 
have succeeded better by the use of language fitted to convey 
some definite meaning, than he has done in saying that through 
them “ all that is destructive assumes a giant form of rank luxu- 
riance, poisoning the air and veiling the light, whence a darkness 
covers the heavens, broken only at intervals by the lightning- 
flash and thunder-peal of anarchy and woe.”—P. 21. 

But we hasten from these few prefatory observations which we 
have felt it our duty to make, and we shall now give a short 
sketch of the life of Lord Hill, accompanied with such extracts 
from the work of Mr. Sidney as appear to be most interesting. 

The late Rowland Lord Viscount Hill, was born at the Hall, 
in the retired village of Prees in Shropshire, on the 11th of 
August 1772, and was thus the junior by three years of Wel- 
lington and Napoleon, both of whom were born in 1769. His 
family was old and respectable. Among his ancestors was that 
Sir Rowland Hill who was the first Protestant Lord Mayor of 
the city of London. That worthy gentleman appears to have 
distinguished his civic career by his charitable munificence, and 
his shrievalty by a contest with the House of Commons, who 
committed him to the Tower for an alleged infringement of their 
authority, in over-zealously asserting the privileges of the city. 

At the birth of Rowland Hill, and for a long period after- 





* Naprer’s Pentnsutar War, vi., 409. 
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wards, his father was himself a younger brother, though he ulti- 
mately succeeded to the family baronetcy and estate. He had 
sixteen children, of whom ten were sons. Rowland was the 
second son. Two of the sons died in childhood. Most of the 
others entered the army, and their father was spared to see five 
of the number, all of them gallant men, survive the dangers of 
the Peninsular war, and the bloody field of Waterloo. 

Rowland was first at school at Ightfield, a Shropshire village, 
and thence, at the age of seven or eight, he was sent to Chester, 
where he won the affections of his school-fellows in a remarkable 
degree. This arose not merely from his affectionate and gentle 
disposition, but from the gallantry with which he was always 
ready to assist any comrade who had got into a scrape, at the 
same time that he was himself the least likely to be involved in 
one on his own account. At this period of life he was of delicate 
constitution, and he was thus thrown more than usually upon 
the immediate care of Mrs. Winfield, wife of one of the masters 
of the school. It is one of the delightful traits of Hill’s charac- 
ter, that the grateful affection which he then felt for this amiable 
lady, continued an enduring sentiment in after life, and was re- 
peatedly exhibited after the delicate school-boy had grown up 
into one of the most renowned warriors of his time. 

t is interesting to learn that the same love of horticulture, 
and the same fondness for pet animals, which characterized him 
in after life, were already exhibited by him when at school, where 
his little garden prospered, and his little favourites throve, bet- 
ter than those of any of his companions. But there is another 
characteristic of his, which comes with something like surprise 
upon those who have been in the habit of associating the name 
of Hill so closely with the battle-field. 


* His sensibility,” says Miss Winfield, “ was almost feminine. One 
of the boys happened to cut his finger, and was brought by Rowland 
Hill to my mother to have it dressed; but her attention was soon 
drawn from the wound to Rowland, who had fainted.” 


And even after his military career had commenced, when it 
happened that a prize-fight between Humphries and Mendoza 
was exhibited near the windows of his lodgings, such was the 
effect produced on him by the brutality of the scene, that he 
was carried fainting out of his room. So little does there re- 
quire to be in common, between the most heroic courage and the 
coarse and vulgar attribute of insensibility to the sight of blood 
and suffering. He explained afterwards, in reference to the car- 
nage which he had witnessed in war, that he had still the same 
feelings as at first, “ but in the excitement of battle, all indivi- 
dual sensation was lost sight of.” 
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In the spring of 1790, his parents called his attention to the 
necessity of choosing a profession, and indicated a wish that he 
should adopt that of the law. His reply, addressed to his mother, 
has been preserved, in which he states modestly and gently his 
“ dislike to the law,” and says, “ the profession which I should 
like hest, and hope you and papa will not object to, is the 
army.” This called forth a letter from his father, full of good 
sense and kindness, which we wish we could extract for the 
benefit of parents who may be thwarted by a son’s disinclination 
to civil life. 

Shortly after this an ensigncy in the 38th regiment was pro- 
cured for young Hill, who also obtained leave of absence to go to 
Strasburg, where he attended a military academy, and remained 
till 1791. In that year he obtained a lieutenantcy, and soon 
afterwards returned to England. In 1792 he was with his regi- 
ment, the 53d, in Scotland. In 1793 he raised an independent 
company, chiefly in Shropshire, and obtained a captain’s com- 
mission. He was desired to carry this company to Ireland, and 
Mr. Sidney takes occasion to mention the following rather curi- 
ous anecdote in connexion with his visit to that country. 


“ T remember his telling me, that on going to the house of an 
eminent literary gentleman, to pass a night, he was shown to his 
room before dinner, and being about to dress, he looked round for the 
usual washing apparatus, but could see nothing of the sort. Just as 
he was on the point of making an effort to obtain these requisites of 
the toilet, he heard to his great surprise and amusement a creaking in 
the floor, and a trap-door gradually opened, through which ascended, 
by a steady invisible movement, wash-hand-stand, basin, towels, het- 
water, and all other due accompaniments. He used to say he never 
met with a parallel to this, except in the house of a gentleman who 
had a railroad made from his kitchen to his dining-room, to send in the 
dishes quick and hot.” 


This latter sentence points out a new field of utility for rail- 
roads, and one which, we will venture to say, has never yet been 
conjectured even by Mr. Stephenson lisnaelt 

At the siege of Toulon, Captain Hill had repeated opportu- 
nities of distinguishing himself, which he embraced and improved. 
On one of these occasions he inode a very narrow escape. Having 
ascended a tree for the purpose of observi ing the movements of the 
enemy, General O’Hara, on whom he was in attendance, had 
occasion to call him down. His place was taken by his brother 
aide-de-camp, Captain Snow, who was immediately shot in the 
tree and mortally wounded. Hill himself was slightly wounded 
in the right hand, and O’Hara was wounded and made prisoner. 

It was ; at Toulen that Hill become acquainted with the cele- 
brated Thomas Graham, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, who served 
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there as a volunteer, and laid the foundation of his future re- 
nown. In the following year, 1794, Graham raised a regiment 
of infantry, and offered Hill the majority of it, on condition of 
his raising a certain quota of men, which he did. The regiment 
thus raised was the 90th, which was destined afterwards to be 
most honourably associated with the name of Hill. 

In 1796, Hill, now holding the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
went with the 90th to Gibraltar, then commanded by his old 
friend General O’Hara. Whilst here an incident occurred which 
not only showed the confidence of his commander, in intrusting 
him with a mission of importance and delicacy, but also the 
intense ardour with which Colonel Hill devoted his whole ener- 
gies to the performance of the duty, whatever it might be, with 
which he was charged for the time. General O’Hara despatched 
him with a verbal communication for the British ambassador 
at Lisbon, announcing expected war with Spain. So rapidly 
was this anticipation realized, that, in the words of Colonel Hill 
himself, “ Before I could return, hostilities had commenced, and 
it was with difficulty I got back to the garrison of Gibraltar— 
not only from the declaration of war, but also in consequence of 
the illness occasioned by great exertion to accomplish the duty I 
was employed on for my respected general.” The same spirit 
which prompted Hill, in the discharge of a most unostentatious 
duty, to sacrifice health itself, in order to accomplish his mission, 
also animated him in the camp, on the march, or in the battle- 
field, and gives the true key to the secret of the remarkable 
success which afterwards so often crowned his enterprizes. 

In 1800 he was raised to the rank of colonel, and, with the 
90th, he formed part of the troops who were employed under 
Abercromby in the expedition to Egypt. During a rendezvous 
of the troops at Gibraltar, Colonel Hill, being indisposed, was 
forbidden to eat anything but fresh meat. And he used to men- 
tion afterwards, that the price of such meat was at that time so 
excessively enhanced, that he was obliged to give £3, 12s. ster- 
ling for a turkey, and £1, 1s. for a fowl. An invalid’s impatience 
to get well could scarcely fail to be stimulated by the cost of a 
diet like this. Buta still more remarkable circumstance, in con- 
nexion with diet, is mentioned as having occurred during this 
expedition. or it appears that, in consequence of some freak, 
apparently by way of burlesque on the deficiency of provisions, 
“a pair of boots were dressed, boiled, and roasted with lemon, 
for dinner in the gunroom.” Unfortunately it is not stated 
how much of this dish was eaten, or whether the guests satisfied 
themselves that, in the event of their being exposed to short 
commons during a siege, they might rely, as a last resource, upon 
their boots, if dressed with lemon. 
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Even during the voyage, we find Colonel Hill diligently study- 
ing the theory of field fortification, and improving himself in his 
profession. He also kept a pocket-journal, in which he regularly 
noted down what seemed most worthy of attention. Traits like 
these well deserve to be noted, in connexion with that which has 
been just commented on, as both explaining and ennobling the 
success and advancement of Colonel Hill. It was neither to 
mere talent nor yet to mere fortune, that he was indebted, but 
to talent, diligently improved by sedulous eulture. It is of such 
talent only that Fortune will generally be found the handmaid. 

The notice given of this part of Colonel Hill’s history is_ brief. 
But we learn from his diary, that he landed in Egypt on the 8th 
of March, and that 


“ On the morning of the 13th, at six, the British army began to move, 
the 90th regiment as its advanced guard. At this moment a consider- 
able body of cavalry made a spirited and impetuous charge on the 90th, 
who, as Walsh says, with the coolness and intrepidity of veterans, re- 
ceived them, unbroken, upon the points of their bayonets. The French 
were obliged to retreat. I was wounded by a musket-ball, which 
struck the peak of the helmet now at Hawkstone. After being 
wounded, I was taken on board Lord Keith’s ship, where I remained 
about three weeks, and then returned to the regiment.”—Pp. 39, 40. 


While confined by his wound, Colonel Hill was on board the 
Foudroyant, commanded by Lord Keith. And after the great 
victory of the 21st of March, in which Abercromby received his 
mortal wound, he was brought from the field of his fame to the 
same cabin where Hill was recovering, and where Abercromby 
lingered for a week and died. 

In 1803, Colonel Hill, at the age of thirty-one, was promoted 
to the rank of brigadier-general, and, until 1805, was employed 
in Ireland, then menaced with invasion, at the same time that it 
was the scene of much internal excitement. The various duties 
devolving on General Hill required not merely courage and 
energy, but often in a still higher degree called for the exercise 
of discretion, temperance, and forbearance. In none of these 

ualities was he found wanting; and he appears to have uni- 
formly discharged the responsible trust which devolved on him 
in such a manner as to deserve the gratitude of the country. 

Among the numerous alarms of invasion which were then pro- 
pagated from time to time, one is mentioned which may almost 
vie with the celebrated bonfire “on the hill above Glenwither- 
shins,” to which the Antiquary has given a deathless renown. 
It would appear that Killala Bay, in the north of Connaught, 
was one of the spots which excited apprehension, as being likely 
ta afford a landing-place for the French. And sure enough, in 
October 1803, the scouts in that quarter did observe two frigates 
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enter the bay, and speedily lower from their decks what seemed 
to be boat after boat, which made directly and rapidly for the 
beach. A report was immediately transmitted that the French 
troops had arrived, and were disembarking; and farther, that 
“ they were landing very fast.” It appeared on inquiry, however, 
that the two vessels were English frigates, which had entered 
the bay together for the purpose of watering. For facilitating 
their operations, they had each heaved their empty water-casks 
overboard, and the wind carried them quickly to the shore. But 
still more quickly had the rumour of the landing preceded them, 
and much alarm was excited, and various movements were made 
for the purpose of repelling the supposed invaders, before the 
true state of the fact was communicated throughout the country. 

It was in 1805, and while preparing for the abortive expedi- 
tion to the Weser, that Hill first met with Wellington, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, who was also appointed to a command in the 
same expedition. Sir Arthur dined with him, “ at his lodgings 
at Mrs. Chitty’s,” at Deal; and that acquaintance commenced, 
which was destined to have so powerful an influence on Hill’s 
subsequent career. 

After spending the year 1806 in England, during part of 
which he was encamped with a portion of the troops who were 
kept in readiness to repel threatened invasion—and spending the 
year 1807 again in Ireland—he was ordered, in 1808, to join 
the troops then destined for the continent, under Sir Arthur 
Wellesley. On learning that General Hill was to serve under 
him, Sir Arthur wrote him on 23d June 1808, 


“ My dear Hill—I rejoice extremely at the prospect I have before 
me of serving again with you, and J hope we shall have more todo than 
we had on the last occasion on which we were together.”—P. 75. 


The “ last occasion” here alluded to was the abortive trip to 
the Weser ; and assuredly the hope of Wellington was gratified 
before the close of the Peninsular war, which was now about to 
commence. 

It is not without surprise that we learn that British troops were 
only relieved of so cumbrous an appendage as their queues or 
pigtails in this year 1808, after the arrival of Sir John Moore 
from Stockholm. The order to cut off the queues “ was dated 
24th July, and gave universal delight. The signal was made 
for all hair-cutters to proceed to head-quarters; and Cadell tells 
us, ‘ As soon as they had finished on board the head-quarter 
ship, the adjutant, Lieutenant Russell, proceeded with them and 
a poms to the other troop-ships. The tails were kept till 
all were docked, when, by a signal, the whole were hove over- 
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board, with three cheers.’ ”—P. 36. 
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Soon after the landing of the British forces at Mondego, the 
battles of Rolica and Vimeiro followed, in which the British 
army had a foretaste of the laurels which they were to earn under 
Wellington. Major-General Hill was present at both of these 
battles, : and in the former had an active and important share. 
He was afterwards mentioned by name among the officers to 
whom, along with Wellington, the thanks of both Houses of 
Parliament were voted for their services. 

The superseding of Wellington, the Convention of Cintra, 
the expedition of Moore, and the victory of Corunna, won at the 
expense of that hero’s life, belong more to general history than 
to the biography of Hill. But it may be observed, that it was 
on General Hill’s brigade that the important duty devolved of 
ergy the army, at its embarkation for England, after the 

attle of Corunna. On their arriving at Plymouth—where the 
troops, who had suffered so many privations in the retreat, ex- 
pana the utmost kindness from the inhabitants—General 

ill was conspicuous for the consideration and solicitude which 
he showed for the welfare of his men. His name was long re- 
membered with admiration, on that account, by the inhabitants 
of Plymouth; and this is a trait in the character of Hill which 
is well worthy of attention, especially from the military student 
of his life. By his care to avoid exposing the lives of his men 
unnecessarily, and by his attention to their comforts and wants, 
he gained so completely their affection and confidence, that when 
occasion required, he could rely implicitly on the zeal and devo- 
tion with wich they were ready to follow wherever he led the 


way. 

Before his return from this expedition, his uncle, Sir Richard 
Hill, had died, and been succeeded by his father, now Sir John 
Hill. His uncle bequeathed to him the property at Hardwick 
Grange, which he continued afterwards to occupy as his favourite 
residence, when at home. 

After a very brief period spent in England, General Hill was 
again despatched to the Peninsula, where he had not been many 
weeks when Wellington achieved the brilliant exploit of crossing 
the Douro in the face of the French army under Soult, and driv- 
ing them, with great loss, from Oporto, and beyond the limits of 
Portugal. In the action at Oporto, General Hill had a very con- 
spicuous share. 

The French had broken down the bridge over the Douro, a 
deep and rapid river, on the right bank of which the town of 
Oporto stands; and it had become important, as Wellington’s 
despatches bear,* that the British troops, who had reached the left 
bank, should cross the river to expel the French without delay. 





* Gurwood, vol. iv., p. 298. 
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On ascending the height of the Sarea on the left bank, where 
there was a convent, opposite to Oporto, Sir Arthur Wellesle 
descried a large unfinished building, called the Séminary, whieh 
stood near the river on the Oporto side. It was surrounded by 
a high stone wall which came down to the water, on either hand, 
and which had only one entrance by an iron gate, opening on 
the Vallonga road. There was sufficient space included within 
the wall for containing two battalions of men in order of battle. 
The breadth of the river was about 300 yards, and on the height 
of the Sarea the British guns could be planted so as to command 
the whole enclosure round the Seminary. To all appearance no 
watch was kept by the French in that quarter, as they apparently 
relied on the impossibility of an attempt being made to cross the 
river there. At that spot, however, Sir Arthur conceived it 
practicable to effect a passage; at the same time that a detach- 
ment of troops under General Murray was sent a few miles up 
the river to Avintas, to seek a passage there, where it was soon 
ascertained that some boats could be found. Sir Arthur also 
caused eighteen or twenty guns to be planted on the height of 
Sarea, commanding the Seminary. 

A skiff, manned by a few brave men, crossed to the Oporto 
side, and brought back three or four large barges without attract- 
ing the notice of the French. This operation was favoured by 
the circumstance that the river makes a rapid bend round the 
point on which the convent is placed, and the town lies below this 
point, while the crossing was effected above it. And Soult’s pers 
sonal position, as it happened, was below the town. 

The first of the barges, containing an officer and twenty-five of 
the Buffs, then crossed to the Seminary, where the men disem- 
barked, and were instantly, so to say, in the midst of the French 
army, but still without any alarm being taken. A second anda 
third barge followed, filled with troops, the last conveying Ge- 
neral Paget. But no sooner had they gained their position than 
Soult commenced a furious attack upon them with an overwhelm- 
ing force of cavalry and infantry, supported by artillery. To sus- 
tain them, General Hill crossed over with the 48th and 66th regi- 
ments, and other troops, and as General Paget was soon disabled 
by a wound, the command of this most important and trying post 
devolved, at the most critical moment, upon General Hill. So 
violent was the struggle, that Sir Arthur was with difficulty pre- 
vented from throwing himself across the river into the midst of it. 
But his confidence in General Hill was such that he restrained 
himself from taking this step ; and well did Hill justify the confi- 
dence of his leader. The French made repeated and desperate at- 
tacks, which, however, were confined, by the sweep of the British 
guns on the height of Sarea, to the side of the iron gate. They 
were successfully resisted by Hill, until some of the citizens of 
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Oporto, having pushed across with large boats, brought over the 
troops under General Sherbrooke’s command in large bodies, a 
little below the point of conflict ; and Murray’s troops also were 
seen descending the river on the Oporto side. Then the rout of 
the French forces became general and complete, and they suffered 
severely, both on that day and in their subsequent retreat from 
Portugal. 

In less than three months afterwards, the battle of Talavera 
followed, in which Hill had an important share. The French 
were commanded by Marshals Victor and Jourdan, and King 
Joseph. The Spaniards were commanded by Cuesta, campaign- 
ing in his coach and six. And it is well known that on the two 
days’ fighting, of the 27th and 28th July 1809, the last of which 
was so bloody, the Spaniards were scarcely so much as noticed 
by the French, whose whole efforts were directed against the 
British alone ; and the Spaniards, on their part, did as little to 
attract the notice of the French as was possible. 

It is not a little remarkable that both Wellington and Hill 
made the narrowest escape from being taken prisoners on the 27th. 
Sir Arthur was then at Casa de Salinas, to reach which place 
the French had to ford the river Alberche, and to march some 
distance through woods. But out of these woods, Mr. Sidney 
states, “ they emerged so suddenly that they had nearly made him 
prisoner at the instant of surprise. Providentially this disaster 
was not permitted to fall on our army and upon Europe.” 

The still more dangerous adventure of Hill was stated by him- 
self as follows, in compliance with a request made by a friend 
some years after the war was over:— 


“ T recollect on the 27th of July I got some dinner in my quarters 
in the town of Talavera about four o’clock. Immediately after I rode 
out, accompanied by Major Fordyce, towards the Alberche, in which 
direction we heard some firing. I returned to the bivouac of my di- 
vision, I suppose about sunset, when I found it had moved to take up 
a position. I instantly followed it, and found it deploying in line, and 
was shown by somebody where the right was to rest. I pointed out the 
hill on the line of direction we were to take up. I found, however, I 
had not sufficient troops to occupy the ground without leaving consi- 
derable intervals between the regiments. During this operation I re- 
collect perfectly well that I was with the 48th Regiment, in conversa- 
tion with Colonel Donellan, when, it being nearly dark, I observed some 
men on the hill-top fire a few shots amongst us. Not having an idea 
that the enemy were so near, I said at the moment, J was sure it was 
the Old Buffs, as usual, making some blunder. I desired Donellan to get 
into line, and I would ride up the hill and stop their firing. On reach- 
ing the hill-top, I found the mistake [had made. I immediately turned 
round to ride off, when they fired and killed poor Fordyce, and shot 
my mare through the body. She did not fall, but carried me to the 
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29th Regiment, which corps, by my orders, instantly charged the 
French, and drove them from the hill. I do not know what numbers 
the enemy had, but I think they were not strong—perhaps some of 
their light troops."—Pp. 111, 112. 

It was an eventful day for Europe which so nearly compro- 
mised the safety of both Wellington and Hill. 

For the battle of Talavera itself, the histories of the war may 
best be consulted. But with respect to General Hill’s very im- 
portant share in the honours and dangers of the contest, his own 
simple and affectionate letters to his family are highly interesting. 
They naturally relate chiefly to the subjects which were of en- 
grossing interest to his family ; but nothing could be more modest 
and unassuming than the manner in which he refers to himself 
on an occasion on which, by the confession of all, he displayed 
the greatest military qualities. 

On 30th July he wrote from Talavera,— 

“© My dear Sister, “ Talavera, July 30, 1809. 

** God has protected Clement (his brother) and myself in two of the 
severest battles I ever witnessed, which took place on the 27th and 
28th. For the particulars I must refer you to the public despatches, 
but cannot help mentioning a few circumstances which will show you 
the providential escapes we have had. About a week ago I told you 
that the French had retired from Talavera, on our approach towards 
them. It now appears they did this, not with the intention of going 
off altogether, but for the purpose of meeting their reinforcements, 
which being done by the junction of Sebastiani’s force of about 
12,000, and King Joseph, from Madrid, with 6000, they turned back 
with near 50,000, with a determination to bring the whole of it 
against the British army, not half that number in the field. Early on 
the 27th we heard of the returning of the French, and as the day ad- 
vanced they approached nearer. By four in the evening their whole 
force was in sight, and continued moving forward, driving in our out- 
posts, till they came within reach of shot from our lines, when they 
halted ; and as night was coming on, we did not expect any serious 
attack till the next morning. It was, however, scarcely dusk when 
there was a heavy fire of musketry on my post, and a severe struggle 
on the part of the enemy to carry it, in which they did not suceeed, 
and in about half an hour gave up the contest. On this occasion poor 
Fordyce was killed, my horse was shot, and I myself had a fortunate 
escape from the hands of a French soldier who had got hold of my 
right arm, and would have secured me if my horse had not at the mo- 
ment sprung forward. The Frenchman fired at me, but did not touch 
me. Clement and Captain Currie were in the midst of the whole, but 
fortunately escaped. Nothing very particular occurred during the 
night : we continued in our position, and the enemy was near us. My 
post was on the left, General Sherbrooke in the centre, and General 
Campbell to his right, and all the Spaniards to General Campbell’s 
right. In the morning, when day broke, we observed the whole French 
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army drawn up in order of battle ; the greater part of their force im- 
mediately opposite my post, which was evidently the point of attack, 
and which, if they could have gained, would have given them the day. 
Sir Arthur Wellesley came to it, and in about half an hour after the 
sun was up, an immense column, since known to consist of two divi- 
sions of 7000 each, under Marshal Victor in person, moved on and at- 
tacked us. The fire was tremendous on both sides, but the French 
could not force us. My horse was wounded early in the action. I 
got another from an officer. Shortly before the enemy gave up the 
conflict, I was struck by a musket-ball near my left ear and the back 
of my head. The blow was so violent that I was obliged to leave the 
field. I continued unwell the whole of the next day, and the next; I 
am, however, thank God, much better to day. My hat saved my life ; 
it has suffered as much as my helmet did on the 13th of March. Cle- 
ment is safe ; his horse was killed, and he had three musket-balls in 
him on the 28th. Currie is also safe, but had his horse killed under 
him. During the attack on me the enemy did not allow the remainder 
of the line to be quiet, for, with their numerous artillery, they kept up 
a constant and destructive fire on it, not regarding the Spaniards at 
all. In about four or five hours the enemy’s fire slackened for a short 
time; they, however, afterwards began as serious an attack upon Ge- 
neral Campbell as they did upon me, and, meeting with the same re- 
ception from him and the whole as they did in the morning, were 
fairly beat, and in the evening after dark went off. The loss on both 
sides is very great. Indeed, ours probably 4000, the enemy’s 7000. 
King Joseph was in the field, though not in the fire. When it is con- 
sidered that the French force was double ours, and solely employed 
against the British, we may count the battle of Talavera amongst the 
most glorious that ever took place. You must excuse this hasty ac- 
count—indeed I must again refer you to the official details. The 
French are said to be still retreating. Kind remembrance to all our 
dear friends at Hawkstone, who, I am sure, will be sensible of and 
thankful for the providential escapes we have had.”—Pp. 108-110. 


The letters of General Hill to the members of his own family, 
which are published in this work, give us a very pleasing view of 
his personal character. And it is not a little refreshing, amid 
the scenes of so sanguinary a contest, to see one of those who had 
done the greatest service to his country, and been in the very 
thickest of the fray, cherishing through it all the same constant 
attachment to his family and his home, retaining the same —— 
modesty of mind as ever, and never forgetful of the gratitude due 
to Him who had shielded his head in the day of battle. 

The British head-quarters were soon afterwards at Badajoz, 
but Hill, now promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general, was 
stationed about twenty miles off, with his troops, at Montijo. 
Here he, and one of his brothers who was with him, enjoyed the 
pleasures of the chace—hunting the fox, the deer, the wolf, and 
the wild boar—and preferring country scenes and exercise to all 
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the attractions of “ the great display of beauty and fashion in 
Badajoz.” And Hill, having observed that almost all the wool 
from the district was sent to England, made a purchase of a few 
of the sheep, to be kept till an opportunity should occur of send- 
ing them home, to improve the breed in Shropshire. 

When making preparations for the celebrated defence of Lis- 
bon at the lines of Torres Vedras, Sir Arthur Wellesley, now 
Viscount Wellington, divided his army into two principal corps, 
the first of which he had under his own immediate command, 
and the second he offered to General Hill. In a letter to Hill, 
dated December 18, 1809, Lord Wellington stated as to this 
second corps— I will not make any arrangement, either as to 
the troops that are to comprise it, or as to the officer who is to 
command it, without offering the command of it to you.” A 
higher proof than this of the talents and services of General 
Hill it was impossible to give ; and having accepted the import- 
ant trust thus tendered to him, most amply did he justify the 
confidence reposed in him by his great leader. It is not a little 
interesting to observe, in the correspondence which ensued be- 
tween these two able soldiers, how often General Hill, in the 
exercise of such discretionary powers as were intrusted to him, 
was found to have anticipated the instructions of Wellington, 
by making just those dispositions which Wellington’s instruc- 
tions, on their subsequent arrival, were found to point out. 

General Hill had an honourable share in the battle of Busaco, 
where the French, commanded by Massena and Nev, were 
worsted in September 1810. The scene at nightfall after the 
battle, as beheld by the British from the mountain of Busaco, at 
the foot of which the French encamped, is well described by 
Mr. Sidney :— 


“ The night which succeeded this memorable day, afforded to the 
victorious occupants of the mountain, scenes of indescribable grandeur. 
The whole country beneath them glowed with countless fires, showing 
thousands of shadowy forms of men and horses, mingled with piles of 
arms glittering amidst the flames. These gradually subsided into 
glowing patches of red embers gemming the black bosom of the earth, 
and all seemed to threaten another mighty conflict at the dawn of day. 
The men under Hill were kept in their full accoutrements, and each 
with his musket by his side, front and rear ranks, head to head, lay 
upon the mountain, awaiting the morn, and expecting that an as- 
sailable gorge near at hand would be the point of attack.”—Pp. 148, 
144. 


Next day, however, the French moved off, without renewing 
the fight. 

Then followed the occupation of the fortified lines at Torres 
Vedras, extending from the right bank of the Tagus, near Al- 
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handra, to the sea, over a space of about twenty-five miles, and 
covering Lisbon from the advance of the French under Massena. 
This is not the place to dwell on the details of these celebrated 
lines, and the baffling of the French Marshal, who was at last 
compelled to retreat with that large force which Napoleon had 

iven to “ the spoiled child of fortune,” with a peremptory man- 
, to seize on Lisbon, and drive the British into the sea. But 
there is a letter of General Hill, written to his sister in Novem- 
ber 1810, from his post at Alhandra, which mentions some 
curious particulars respecting the extra-professional intercourse 
of the two great armies, which had been for some time so 
near each other. Something like personal acquaintance took 
place between the soldiers in the hostile ranks, and even a 
species of friendship sprung up, upon a soil where, most of all, 
it would have seemed to be exotic. It is impossible to read 
the account of this, without having the mind most powerfully 
impelled to the reflection, how strangely human beings have 
been forced from the relations which their Maker designed them 
to hold towards each other, when they are mustered and armed 
on the battle-field, as enemy and enemy, bent on mutual destruc- 
tion. 

“‘ My dear Sister,” he writes, “ on this day week I wrote to Sir 
John, (his father,) since which time nothing of consequence has oc- 
curred. The two armies remain as they were, the British in the po- 
sition I mentioned in my last, with the right on the Tagus, and the 
left on the sea near Torres Vedras, a distance, probably, of about 25 
miles. The French advanced regiments are close to us; that is, some 
of them not more than a mile and a half from the place where I am 
now writing, with the sentries within musket-shot of each other. In 
this situation we have been for the last month, and I dare say it will ap- 
pear rather extraordinary when I tell you that we are perfectly good neigh- 
bours, and never think of molesting each other. On the contrary, I have 
been obliged to put a stop to the intimacy which was going on. It was by no 
means uncommon to see the soldiers of each army getting grapes out of the 
same vineyard, water from the same well, and asking each other to drink 
wine. Indeed, I know of some instances, though not quite correct, of 
our officers sending to Lisbon for boots and shirts for some of their 
Sriends at outposts.”——Pp. 150, 151. 

Being attacked with fever, General Hill was reluctantly 
obliged to go to England in the end of 1810. A few months 
at home recruited his health, and he immediately returned to 
the army, which he rejoined in May 1811. His return was 
hailed by the soldiers with eager rejoicing ; and the alacrity with 
which he again resumed his duties was destined, ere long, to 
receive its reward. 

The French armies, in various strength, occupied the several 
provinces of Spain; and at the time when Marmont, having 
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Lord Wellington in front, was advancing to relieve Ciudad 
Rodrigo, he requested General Girard, a brave French officer, 
to advance from the south towards the army under General Hill, 
which was posted south of the Tagus, and to manceuvre upon it, 
so as to prevent Hill from giving aid to Wellington. This 
occurred in September 1811. Ciudad Rodrigo was relieved, 
and Girard, who had made a certain approach towards Hill, 
withdrew southwards again to Zafra; but afterwards, about the 
middle of October, made an excursion northwards, crossing the 
Guadiana, and spoiling the northern district of Spanish Estre- 
madura. Hill was possessed of forces of superior strength to 
his, but was under considerable restriction respecting the sphere 
of operating with them, as the position which he pdr was 
too important to be exposed to any unnecessary hazard. Believ- 
ing, nevertheless, from the information which he had received of 
the enemy’s movements, that he could not only compel his re- 
treat southward across the Guadiana, but strike a blow at the 
same time, Hill proposed to operate against him in conjunction 
with the troops under Castanos, and with that view put himself 
at the head of that part of his troops which was destined for 
this service. 

What followed will best be told in the words of Mr. Sidney— 


“‘ While on his march, General Hill discovered that Girard was at 
Arroyo de Molinos, and not aware of his movements, which at once 
induced him to decide on overtaking and surprising the whole force of 
the French, or at all events compelling them to an action. The 
weather was wretched in the extreme ; but the soldiers did not fail, in 
along forced march instantly undertaken, in the most perfect quietude, 
that no symptom of their approach might alarm the enemy. By the 
evening of the 27th they were at Alcuescar, within four miles of their 
unconscious foes. Every conceivable precaution was resorted to. The 
light companies were thrown into the villages to prevent the natives 
from alarming the enemy; and the cavalry, artillery, and infantry 
were disposed of in the neighbouring fields, with the strictest orders 
not to cheer the cold and gloomy night with a single fire, the flicker- 
ing of which might give indication that they were near. The wind 
blew furiously ; the rain fell in torrents; and the patient soldiery had 
no protection from the storm, except the drenched coverings of their 
tents, which the gale had thrown down; but their patience and confi- 
dence in the leader they loved deserted them not. They were warmed 
by the flush of expectation that the morning would recompense them 
for all their toils; and the first streaks of dawn had not appeared in 
the horizon, when the various columns fell in, without a single note of 
a bugle or the beat even of one solitary drum. The ground was ad- 
mirably chosen with a view to concealment: they filed quietly through 
the village, and having crossed an intervening mountain, found them- 
selves, just as the day began to break, within half a mile of Arroyo, 
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where Girard was yet in security, ignorant of their presence and his 
own danger. At this instant, a violent hail-storm, pouring on the rear 
of the allies, caused the faces of the French picquets to be turned from 
them ; but just as they were ready to make the decisive movement, the 
clouds cleared away, the sky became serene, and the hostile corps was 
preparing for their march, in expectation of a propitious day. The de- 
cisive moment had arrived. General Hill was himself inspired, as was 
every brave man he commanded, with the enthusiasm of the scene. 
The usual calmness of his demeanour, rendered even more than com- 
monly striking by the precautions he had taken for silence, became 
suddenly converted into an animation that cheered and almost amused 
every witness of his ardour. It seemed kindled in an instant. He 
drew his sword—gave a loud hurrah—spurred his horse—and led the 
charge on the astonished ranks of the French, then forming without a 
thought that he was so near at hand. The first brigade, headed thus 
vigorously by himself, moved at once on the village of Arroyo, and the 
Highlanders catching up the humour of the hour, were heard playing 
on their bagpipes, ‘ Heigh, Johnny Cope, are you waking yet?’ 'The second 
brigade, under General Howard, moved quietly round to the other side 
of the place, to intercept the troops which the first should drive out. 
In the centre came the cavalry, ready to act in whatever way might be 
deemed expedient. Presently the 71st and 92d Regiments dashed into 
Arroyo, and came upon the French just as they were filing out, with 
the exception of one brigade, which had marched for Medellin before 
daylight. This charge first announced to them the snare into which 
they had fallen; and with only a feeble effort on the part of their ca- 
valry, they were driven before the bayonets of the British. The 
French infantry, nevertheless, having emerged from the town, tried to 
form into two squares, with cavalry on their left; but the 71st lining 
the garden-walls of the town, poured into them an awful fire, which 
was soon succeeded by that of artillery. They fled in utter confusion, 
and the capture of prisoners, cannon, and baggage, rapidly followed. 
Then came the memorable pursuit of that extraordinary day. Just 
behind the routed forces of Girard rose the rocky and steep Sierra de 
Montanches, up which they clambered in a state of utter confusion, 
throwing away their arms, ammunition, and knapsacks, and yielding 
their persons as prisoners to their pursuers at every step. In the ex- 
citement of such a chase, the British, the Portuguese, and the Spani- 
ards, seemed all to forget that they had been without rest, and soaked 
with rain and mist all the night before. They laughed, shouted, 
jumped in their heavy accoutrements, or caught the scrambling horses 
of the fugitives, who could not ride them over the mountain, and came 
down mounted in triumph, till fatigue caused some to desist, and the 
rest being too much scattered, were judiciously stopped on the summit 
of the Sierra by General Howard. Nearly fifteen hundred prisoners 
were taken, and some of them of high rank. Lieutenant Blakeney, 
of the 28th, leaped over a wall, and seized the Prince D’Aremberg in 
the midst of a group of officers. General Brun was also taken, with a 
colonel of cavalry, an aide-de-camp of Girard, two lieutenant-colonels, 
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a commissaire de guerre, and no less than thirty captains and inferior 
officers. Girard himself, with a handful of men, escaped by the bridge 
of Medellin, declaring he would rather die than surrender. It was al- 
together a most brilliant achievement, and is thus eloquently adverted 
to by Major Sherer in his Recollections of the day. ‘ One thing in 
our success at Arroyo de Molinos gratified our division highly ; it was 
a triumph for our General—a triumph all his own. He gained great 
credit for this well-conducted enterprize ; and he gained what, to one 
of his mild, kind, and humane character, was still more valuable, a 
solid and bloodless victory; for it is certainly the truest maxim in 
war, “ that conquest is twice achieved, where the achiever brings 
home full numbers.” ’ ”—Pp. 167-170. 


The French force when attacked, consisted of about 3000 
infantry, and 1600 cavalry and artillery. Prince D’Aremberg 
was a connexion of the imperial family, and a prisoner, to whose 
capture Lord Wellington attached much importance. About 
500 of the French were killed. Those who escaped were dis- 
persed, and had thrown away their arms, so that the whole corps 
was literally annihilated. Girard, who was wounded in making 
his escape, was put under arrest by Soult ; but Napoleon, know- 
ing his thorough bravery, forgave his disaster. 

The success of Hill gave the most cordial pleasure not only to 
his brother officers, but to the whole army; and Lord Welling- 
ton, in suggesting to the Government the propriety of bestowing 
a mark of favour on General Hill, could add with truth, that 
“there was no officer to whom an act of grace and favour would 
be received by the army with more satisfaction.” 

The Order of the Bath was now conferred on General Hill, 
who was invested with the insignia at Elvas by Lord Welling- 
ton. This distinction brought along with it some rather amus- 
ing discussions relative to. the herald’s office. He writes to his 
brother from Guerena,— 


“ For my part, I do not care much what the supporters are, but, I must 
confess, I do not much like fancy figures, such as I have seen to some 
arms, supported by a jolly tar, a grenadier, a light infantry man, or a 
heavy or light dragoon ; such, I think, are bad. It strikes me that ani- 
mals are the handsomest. Some have lions: you and I, probably, 
would have no objection to a grey-hound, while there are others who 
would prefer the fox-hound: but, upon the whole, I should be glad to 
leave the choice to the ladies; they have more taste than we have.” — 


Pp. 186, 187. 


It would appear that his wish, respecting om 5 teem was at- 
tended to, as he escaped both “ jolly tars,” and “ heavy or light 
dragoons.” The lion and the horse were preferred by the 


heralds to that honour. 
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The month of May 1812 was signalized by General Hill, now 
Sir Rowland, performing one of the most daring and successful 
exploits of the Peninsular War. It is commonly called the Sur- 
prise of Almaraz. There are few instances, even in the history 
of those eventful and romantic campaigns, in which more occa- 
sion was given for developing those resources of mental energy, 
the possession of which enables a man to meet unforeseen emer- 

encies with promptness, and to surmount obstacles and dangers 
“ mingled skill and courage. 

Masses of the French troops occupied various districts of Spain, 
both to the north and to the south of the river Tagus. It 
was an equal object with the French, to preserve for them- 
selves a good communication for the passage of an army across 
the river, and with the British, to destroy it. Soult’s pontoon 
equipage had been captured in April preceding, when Badajoz 
fell. The left, or south bank of the Tagus, all the way from 
Toledo down to the frontiers of Portugal, was either lined with 
mountains so rugged as to be impracticable for the passage of an 
army ; or, at least, consisted of ground of so difficult a character, 
and intersected by roads so bad, as to be practically unavailable, 
with the exception of the road and bridge, which crossed the 
river at the town of Almaraz. Seeing the importance of pre- 
serving this passage, Marmont had laid down a boat-bridge at 
Almaraz, which was defended on the north bank by a fort, called 
after himself, Fort-Ragusa, and on the south bank by a fortified 
head of masonry, or téte-de-pont, flanked by a fort or redoubt, 
called Fort-Napoleon. In Fort-Ragusa there was a magazine 
containing many stores and provisions. The fort was of great 
strength, having a stone tower, loopholed for musketry, twenty- 
five feet high within, and flanked without by a field-work near 
the bridge. On the left or south bank, Fort-Napoleon was 
placed on a height a little in advance of the bridge; and it was 
also of great strength, containing within it a second interior 
defence, with a loopholed stone tower, a ditch, draw-bridge, and 
palisades. These forts and the téte-de-pont were armed with 
eighteen guns, and garrisoned by more than 1000 men, under 
the command of a brave officer. 

But even these were not all the defences which were opposed 
to an assault from the south, from which quarter Hill’s troops 
were to advance; because the royal road which, about five miles 
after leaving the river, crossed the rugged ridge of the Mirabete, 
was there defended by a line of works which the French had 
thrown across the pass. These works consisted of a large forti- 
tied house, connected by smaller posts with the old watch-tower 
of Mirabete, on which eight guns were mounted, and which was 
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surrounded by a rampart twelve feet high. It was only along 
the road defended by these works, that artillery could be carried 
forward to the attack of Fort-N apoleon. 

The position of Almaraz was distant four days’ march from 
Merida, the nearest place on which the British force sent against 
Almaraz could fall back for support. And in order to make it 
vossible to attempt the destruction of the bridge and forts, and 
ies back the British force in safety, it was necessary to make 
various feigned movements of troops, so as to throw the French 
off their guard respecting the true object of attack, and to carry 
on every "preparation for the expedition i in the utmost secrecy to 
the last moment. It would otherwise have been in the power of 
the French to have so disposed of part of their nearest troops as 
to have not only frustrated the attempt upon the bridge, but 
greatly endangered the retreat of the British force to Merida. 

The destruction of the bridge and forts had for some time been 
an object of desire to W ellington, and when he thought a favour- 
able conjuncture had arriv ed, he wrote to Hill, suggesting that 
the blow might be struck, and that 


“ one of your British brigades and two Portuguese brigades, or one- 
and-a-half British and one strong Portuguese brigade , would do your 
business as to the French in that ne ighbourhood. * * * Make 
all your preparations in secret for this expedition. I shall watch from 
hence the course of the enemy’s retreat, and will let you know, if it 
should appear to me that you have anything to fear from any of the 
divisions of the army of Portugal going near Almaraz.”—P. 189. 

After some unavoidable delays, which increased the hazard of 
the undertaking, Hill set forw: ard for Almaraz, taking the com- 
mand of the fence i in person. 

On drawing near the point of attack, a march by night and 
a surprise was : at first intended ; but, from the difficulty of the 
roads, the night passed before the attack could be m: ule, and the 
intended surprise became impossible. On examining the strength 
of the tower and works across the Mirabete pass, Hill considered 
that it would cost too great a waste of life to attempt to force it, 
and therefore he anxiously explored the localities, in quest of 
any other pass by which his artille ry might be consid forward 
to the bridge. U pwards of one whole precious day was thus 
occupied, but the search was fruitless. Other men—and able 
men too—might then have abandoned the undertaking in despair; 
but the genius of Hill rose with the crisis, and he took the dar- 
ing resolution of leaving the artillery, with a part of the troops, 
behind, and proceeding with inf: antry alone to storm works 
which were defended by eighteen pieces of artillery and a strong 
garrison. Such-a decision fully evinces the great impor tance 
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which was attached to success in the object of the enterprize, as 
well as the consciousness that every hour of time which was 
passing overhead, while so far from the main body of the British 
army, was fraught with danger. The event proved that Hill 
had not over-rated the capabilities of the troops, led by himself. 

On the evening of the 18th May, he marched with Major- 
General Howard’s brigade, composed of the 50th, 71st, and 92d 
regiments, “ by a goat's path” leading to the bridge. The party 
carried scaling-ladders, which they were obliged to cut in halves, 
so as to thread the short narrow turns in the precipitous descent, 
even at the risk of thereby rendering them too in for after- 
wards scaling the fort. ‘The march did not exceed five or six 
miles, yet the difficulties of the road were such, that it was not 
completed, and the column for attack formed near the fort, before 
daylight. Fortunately the nature of the ground was such, that 
they were enabled to get close on Fort-Napoleon before being 
discovered. And at this time a false attack, which was made 
on the Mirabete tower by the troops which had been left near it, 
kept the French in Fort-Napoleon under the belief that the Bri- 
tish were resolved to reduce that tower, and bring up their artil- 
lery along the royal road, before making any attempt on the 
fortifications at the bridge. But while their attention was 
eagerly strained towards the Mirabete tower, where the sound 
of firing was heard, and smoke was visible, of a sudden the war- 
cry of the storming party broke upon their ear, and the scaling- 
ladders were almost in the same instant planted against the fort, 
on three of its sides. 

The French soldiers were brave and bravely commanded. 
They immediately turned both musketry and artillery on their 
assailants, and for a short time caused havoc among them. But 
this was soon over. The scaling ladders, though too short to 
reach the top of the wall, were found long enough to reach a 
berm in it, on which the soldiers could not only gain a footing 
for themselves, but pull up and plant their short ladders anew, 
and so surmount the “a And with an irresistible ardour, 
a 4 into Fort-Napoleon, and there making prisoner the 

‘rench commander who was wounded, the British troops drove 
their opponents at the point of the bayonet through the several 
intrenchments of the fort, and pell-mell entered the téte-de-pont 
with them. The French on the north bank of the Tagus cut 
the bridge, or, according to other accounts, the bridge was 
broken by some cannon i, and many of the French soldiers, 
driven before the British assault, perished in the river. 

As soon as Fort-Napoleon was taken, its guns were turned 
by the British on Fort-Ragusa, and although the river Tagus now 
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intervened between the French in that Fort and their assailants, 
yet such was the effect of the sudden surprise and. attack that a 
panic seized the French on the north side of the river, and they 
evacuated Fort-Ragusa. Two grenadiers, whose names deserve 
to be recorded, ae Gould and Walter Somerville, then 
plunged into the river, followed by some of their comrades, and 
swam across. They brought back boats, by means of which the 
river was passed, and the destruction of Fort-Ragusa equally 
with Fort-Napoleon, was immediately completed. The whole 
apparatus of the bridge, and the workshops, magazines, and 
everything which could be available to the enemy, were also 
demolished. Gould and Somerville, besides the applauses of 
their comrades, received each a purse of gold from their com- 
mander. 

So very essential were Hill’s promptness and celerity to his 
success, that a French battalion, as was afterwards learned, had 
actually been ordered forward to Almaraz, and was already at 
Naval Moral on the 18th of May. It might have entered Fort- 
Ragusa early on the morning of the 19th; but instead of march- 
ing before day-break, it did not move till eleven o'clock, and 
meeting the fugitives from Fort-Ragusa on the road, it too 
caught the panic and returned. Hill brought back his troops to 
the main body of the army in safety. The loss which had been 
sustained in the escalade was small, when the difficulties of the 
attack are considered. And thus was brought to a brilliant issue 
one of the boldest enterprizes even of that daring time. When 
General Hill was afterwards, at the close of the Peninsular War, 
elevated to the peerage, it was not without cause that it was by 
the style of Baron Hill of Almaraz and of Hawkstone. 

Our space will not permit us to trace with any minuteness the 
subsequent scenes of Sir Rowland Hill’s important services in 
the Peninsula. But an incident occurred, soon after the sur- 
prise of Almaraz, which, although entirely wanting its brilliancy 
and éclat, is perhaps as deserving of attention by those who 
would justly appreciate Sir Rowland’s character. He found 
himself in presence of a French force, not superior to his own, 
and commanded by Drouet. On this occasion it is well stated, 
by a competent judge, that “ Hill, who had shown himself so 
daring at Arroyo Molino and Almaraz, now, with an uncommon 
mastery of ambition, refrained from an action which promised 
him unbounded fame, simply because he was uncertain whether 
the state of Lord Wellington’s operations in Castile, then in full 
progress, would warrant one. His recent exploits had been so 
splendid, that a great battle gained at this time would, with the 
assistance of envious malice, have placed his reputation on a level 
with Wellington’s. Yet he was habituated to command, and his 
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adversary’s talents were moderate; his forbearance must there- 
fore be taken as a proof of the purest patriotism.” * 

It was characteristic of our country, and one of the pleasing 
results of its free institutions, that in this year Sir Rowland Hill 
was elected member of Parliament for Shrewsbury. This news 
gave him high satisfaction, and reached him, at a period of great 
anxiety to Lord Wellington and himself, when they were respec- 
tively falling back from Burgos and Madrid, upon Salamanca, 
closely followed, in their retreat, by a greatly superior force. It 
was after this movement was over, that Lord Wellington con- 
=. himself, in terms which have become celebrated, on 

aving “ got clear in a handsome manner of the worst scrape he 
ever was 1n.” 

The great battle of Vittoria followed, in the perils and honours 
of which Hill’s troops, composing the right of the British army, 
had a full share. 

In the subsequent hard fighting, by which the French were 
at length driven across the Pyrenees, and within the confines of 
their own country, Sir Rowland had a conspicuous part ; and 
Mr. Sidney observes, that as Sir Rowland, when in Egypt, at 
the head of the 90th regiment, gave the French the first check 
they had there received, so it was the force under his command 
which first forced them over the frontiers of Spain, and drove 
them back within their own territory. 

Of the battles which were joined near the frontiers of France 
and Spain, that of the Nive, or St. Pierre, has been already al- 
luded to. In most of the other severe battles of that period, such 
as those of the Nivelle, Orthez, Aire, and Toulouse, Sir Row- 
land rendered important service to his country. But our limits 
will not admit of our dwelling upon these. 

On the abdication of Napoleon, Sir Rowland returned to Eng- 
land, and received from his countrymen of all ranks the grateful 
welcome which he so well merited. He was one of the five ge- 
neral officers who were then elevated to the peerage. He was 

resented with a sword by the city of London, and also with the 
vaken of the city. On his way to his family at Hawkstone, he 


was presented with a sword by the town of Birmingham. On + 


reaching Shrewsbury, the town and county united in his enthu- 
siastic reception, and at the dinner in the Guildhall his venerable 
father had the pride of sharing with Lord Hill in the honours of 
the day. 

On one of these festive occasions, an incident occurred, charac- 
teristic of the amiable and affectionate dispositions of Lord Hill. 


* Napier’s Peninsular War, vol. v., p. 63. 
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He accompanied his friend Lord Combermere on his entry into 
Chester, where he himself received a greeting all the more cor- 
dial from his having spent some of his earlier years at a Chester 
school. As he passed along the streets of the city in a triumphal 
procession, it was observ ed that his eye singled out among the 
applauding throng, one on whom he bestow ed the kindest recog- 
nition. It was Mrs. Winfield, the wife of his former tutor, w hom 
he thus distinguished. He had never forgotten her kindness to 
him when a boy, and both at this time and afterwards he took 
care to evince the enduring nature of his regard. 

An interesting account is given by Mr. Sidney, derived from 
Lord Hill himself, of the manner in which he was despatched 
to Belgium after ‘Napoleon’ s escape from Elba. He had taken 
his sister, Miss Emma Hill, to visit London in the spring of 
1815, little expecting what was there to await him. We quote 
what follows from his own account, given to Mr. Sidney in 
1842 :— 

“ ¢T will tell you something that few persons know. When Bona- 
parte came back from Elba, L was in London. One day I was sent 
for suddenly to the Cabinet. They told me there was a fear of an 
action being risked on the frontier of the Netherlands that might prove 
disastrous. ‘ We think,’ they said, ‘ your influence would operate to 
prevent it—will you go?’ I answered, ‘ Yes.’ ‘ When? To-night?’ 
‘No; not to-night; to-morrow morning.’ I went home, got ready, 
and set off; and was able to keep all right till the arrival of the Duke 
of Wellington. This, I believe, is not generally known.’ When this 
conversation was told to his sister, she said she remembered that the 
evening before his sudden departure, he was to have gone to the opera. 
At dinner he quietly rem: ked, ‘I cannot go with you this evening; 
I am off to-morrow morning ;’ but the cause of his rapid movement 
was not mentioned. He went, leaving his attached aid-de-camp, 
Major Egerton, to arrange his affairs, and follow him as soon as pos- 
sible.” — P. 297. 

At the battle of Waterloo Lord Iill distinguished himself 
greatly, and added much to his previous claims on the gratitude 
of his country. He was there exposed to the greatest “personal 
danger. lis horse was shot under him, and “fell wounded in 
five places. He himself was rolled over and severely bruised, 
and for half an hour, in the melée, it was feared by ‘his troops 
that he had been killed. But he rejoined them to their great de- 
light, and was at their head to the close of the day. 


*“ When the tremendous day was over,” writes his biographer, 
“ Lord Hill and his staff again re-occupied the little cottage they left 
in the morning. His two g: allant brothers, Sir Robert Hill and Colonel 
Clement Hill, had been removed wounded to Brussels; the party was, 
nevertheless, nine in number. A soup made by Lord Llill’s servant 
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from two fowls was all their refreshment, after hours of desperate 
fighting without a morsel of food. Lord Hill himself was bruised and 
full of pain. All night long, the groans and shrieks of sufferers were 
the chief sounds that met their ears. It was to them all a night of the 
greatest misery. The men whom the nations of Europe were about to 
welcome with acclamations, and to entertain in palaces, could only 
exchange sigh for sigh with each other in a wretched cottage. Such 
is war, even to the winners. May a gracious God soon make it to 
cease in all the earth! ”—Pp. 307, 308. 


It has been a subject of debate, at what precise hour of the 
day the battle of Waterloo began. Apparently Lord Hill, when 
asked that question, has set the matter at rest by the following 
answer :—“ I took two watches into action with me. On con- 
sulting my stop watch after the battle was over, I found that the 
first gun was fired at ten minutes before twelve.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the friendship which had 
sprung up, at an early period, between Wellington and Hill, 
had been cemented during the progress of those campaigns which 
shed so much lustre over both of these great brothers-in-arms. 
But an incident occurred after the close of the war, which not 
only shews the strength of that friendship, but is so honour- 
able to both, that it deserves to be specially recorded. By un- 
foreseen circumstances the family of Lord Hill was exposed to 
heavy pecuniary losses, which threatened to occasion great in- 
convenience. Lord Hill was not one of those soldiers who had 
gathered booty during his campaigns. Though instances had 
occurred, as after the battle of Vittoria, when a profusion of rich 
spoil lay exposed for seizure, the whole amount of booty which 
he ever appropriated was one plain china drinking cup. When 
Lord Wellington was informed of the pecuniary losses just men- 
tioned, he immediately and cordially offered, in terms the most 
delicate, to place his own funds at the disposal of his friend. 
Fortunately Lord Hill did not, in the event, require to avail him- 
self of this offer ; but the frank kindness with which it was made, 
did not the less credit to the generosity of the Duke. 

We have not space to dwell longer on the latter portion of 
Lord Hill’s career ; nor is it needful that we should. The com- 
mand in India, the Lieutenant-generalship of the Ordnance, and 
afterwards the Master-generalship, were severally offered to his 
lordship and declined by him. When the Duke of Wellington 
resigned the office of Commander-in-Chief in 1828, Lord Hill 
was appointed to succeed him at the Horse Guards, and he held 
the appointment until his failing health obliged him to resign it 
in August 1842, on which occasion he was raised to the rank of 
a Viscount. It is gratifying also to learn that, at his request, as 
he had no issue of his own, both his peerage and his pension were 
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settled on the male issue of his elder brother Colonel Hill. There 
have been other cases in which a similar request was ungraciously 
refused. We are glad to record the more favourable reception 
= to Lord Hill’s application, and we trust that a title so 
onourably won may long remain in the British peerage. 

But though passing thus hastily over this less stirring portion of 
the public life of Lord Hill, we cannot refrain from extracting 
an interesting pw a from Mr. Sidney’s work, respecting his 
private life and habits, on finally returning home from France. 


** On the termination of his duties at Cambray, Lord Hill came to 
England. At Hawkstone there had gathered round his venerable 
father such a family circle as has seldom assembled at the board of any 
parent. Lord Hill took his place at table, daily, with six brothers and 
four sisters, besides the widow of his lamented eldest brother, whose 
children he regarded with paternal solicitude. There never lived a 
more unaffected human being than Sir John Hill. When he heard 
that his sons had survived Waterloo, he exclaimed, ‘ God bless the 
lads!’ and their presence in his own house seemed to add fresh vigour 
to his old age. 

“ In the ease and enjoyments of home, Lord Hill’s chief anxiety 
seemed to be to add to the cheerfulness and comfort of all about him. 
His farm and his garden occupied some portion of his time, and he was 
fond of hunting, shooting, and fishing in a quiet way. The poor were 
the objects of his peculiar kindness. <A soldier’s wife on the estate had 
requested him to make some application regarding her husband, which 
was successful. He received the answer in his favour just as he was 
going out with the hounds. After riding a little way he disappeared, 
and nobody knew where he was gone. At length it was discovered 
that he had quietly withdrawn from the field, to carry in person the 
acceptable tidings to the poor woman who was anxiously expecting 
them. The farmers used to be delighted to see him, when he rested 
in their houses on his shooting excursions. He would play with their 
children in the most winning manner, taking them on his knee, and 
amusing them in every way he could devise. The only thing which 
seemed to embarrass him was the extreme modesty of his nature; so 
that actually when about to confer the greatest favour, he would ap- 
pear more confused than other persons would have been if they had 
solicited it. So simple were his manners, that it was difficult for an 
ordinary observer to imagine him possessed of any of those qualities 
by which he had gained his high reputation.”—Pp. 324-326. 


Sir John Hill, the father of Lord Hill, died in 1824. His 
uncle, the well-known Rev. Rowland Hill, to whom he seems to 
have been much attached, died in 1833, in the 89th year of his 
age. Lord Hill was not destined to reach these years, but ne- 
vertheless had attained the advanced age of 70, when he died on 
10th December 1842. In his last illness he showed all the 
patient fortitude which was suitable to his previous character, 
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and he was sustained by the hope and comfort which Christian 
faith can alone bestow. After his death there was found among 
his private papers a record of his reflections, partly upon the 
duties which he owed to his Maker, partly upon his duties to his 
fellow-men, which afforded the strongest evidence of his trusting 
for strength to God alone, and habitually leaning on Him for 
support. Nor could the discovery of this private document cause 
any feeling of surprise to those who had observed the sentiment 
of reverential piety with which his heart was imbued. 

Mr. Sidney quotes, with just commendation, a letter respect- 
ing Lord Hill, recently written by an officer of his division in 
Spain, who thus characterizes his former General :— 


“ The great foundation of all his popularity with the troops was 
his sterling personal worth, and his heroic spirit; but his popularity 
was increased and strengthened as soon as he was seen. He was the 
very picture ofan English country gentleman. To those soldiers who 
came from the rural districts of Old England, he represented home—his 
fresh complexion, placid face, kind eyes, kind voice, the total absence 
of all parade or noise in his habits, delighted them. The displeasure 
of Sir Rowland Hill was worse to them than the loudest anger of other 
generals; and when they saw anxiety in his face that all should be 
right, they doubly wished it themselves ; and when they saw his coun- 
tenance bright with the expression that all was right, why, they were 
glad for him as well as for themselves. . . . . Also his kind at- 
tention to all the wants and comforts of his men, his visits to the sick 
in hospital, his vigilant protection of the poor country people, his just 
severity to marauders, his generous and humane treatment of such 
prisoners and wounded as at times fell into his hands—all consistent 
actings of a virtuous and noble spirit — made for him a place in the 
hearts of the soldiery ; and wherever the few survivors of that army 
may now be scattered, in their hearts assuredly his name and image 
are dearly cherished still."-—Pp. 228, 229. 

To these extracts we would add the observation of Mr. Sid- 
ney himself, in the truth of which we entirely concur, that— 

*“ The secret of Lord Hill’s constant advance at every step and on 
every occasion was this—that to the most endearing goodness of dis- 
position there was added a fixed, simple determination to do his duty 
according to the ability he possessed, and, above all, the zeal and 
devotedness to his country of a patriotic and courageous heart.”— 
P. 30. 

Such is a brief outline of the life and character of Lord Hill. 
During his lifetime the inhabitants of his county town of Shrews- 
bury, reared a column in his honour, which records his feats cf 
arms, and not less his personal virtues. But his proudest monu- 
ment will be the recollection, ever cherished by his admiring 
countrymen, that he not only achieved great deeds, and was dis- 
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tinguished by nearly unchequered success, but that his fortune 
was not superior to his worth. Requiring less allowance than 
most other public men for the frailty incident to human nature, it 
may justly be said of him that he was not only a good but a 
great man. 

Lord Hill was eminently distinguished by that quiet sim- 
plicity of character which so often accompanies genuine great- 
ness. He not only rose to the highest rank, but attained the 
most brilliant renown, without becoming giddy by his eleva- 
tion. Among all the accounts which have been given of the 
battles and enterprizes in which he had so large a share, there 
are none in which his own merit is so slightly considered as in 
the letters written by himself. And yet it is evident from the 
strain of these letters, as well as from the acuteness and talents 
of Lord Hill, that this proceeds neither from a defective percep- 
tion of the praise which was justly due to him, nor yet from that 
affectation which pretends to veil what it really seeks to display, 
but from the manly modesty of nature which is satisfied with 
having done great things, without descending to blazon them. 

On the whole, regarding the gentle and generous boyhood of 
Lord Hill, from the first dawning of his earliest youth at school— 
tracing onwards his mature ripening into heroic manhood dur- 
ing his military career—observing the unfailing devotion with 
which he dedicated his whole energies to the faithful discharge 
of duty—and recollecting that to all this were added the amiable 
graces of a pure and affectionate heart,—we think his life may 
well be made the subject of most profitable study and contem- 

lation. And we do not hesitate to say, that the example which 
has bequeathed in his military course, will henceforward form 
a valuable portion of the best inheritance of the youthful soldiers 
of Britain. 

We trust, indeed, with a confidence which grows daily stronger, 
that war is not destined to be the future arbiter of the fate of 
nations, to the same extent as it has been in times that are past. 
But whether this reliance be well or ill-founded, we feel assured 
that the soldier who best studies and appreciates the life and 
character of Lord Hill, will never be found in the number of 
those who undervalue the blessings of peace. 
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Art. II.—Vhe Times Newspaper. 


An Appeal to the Editors of the Times Newspaper in behalf of the 
Working Classes ; being a Survey of the conduct of that Journal 
during the last Autumn, on the most important subjects of the day. 
By Two Lay MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH. London, Hatchard 
and Son. 1845. 


THERE has been a mighty advance of late years in the talent and 
whole staple of our periodical literature. The very newspapers 
teem with eloquence of the highest order—insomuch that, were 
one to compile now a volume of extracts under the title of Beau- 
ties or Specimens of the British Classics, he need be at no loss to 
find editorial articles in some of our leading journals, which out- 
rival the finest paragraphs of Johnson, or Milton, or Addison. 
They are amar such effusions as might be expected from the 
highest minds, lured into the service of great capitalists and pro- 
prietors, by offers of the highest remuneration ; and so, if the sub- 
ject happen to be one which they have mastered and thoroughly 
studied in all its bearings, we are presented with compositions 
which, in respect of matter, are characterized by a deep and sound 
philosophy, and which, in respect of style, charm and even astonish 
the reader by the magical powers and combinations of a most 
fertile and expressive phraseology. Even on subjects which they 
have not studied, but on which they are called to write by the pass- 
ing exigencies of the day, if they often fail in apprehending the 
just and true principles of the question at issue—still, in the course 
of their rapid and extemporaneous sentences, are we as often pre- 
sented with the impressive plausibilities and salient features of 
the argument. It is thus that, while powerful organs for giving 
a right direction to popular and public sentiment, they may be 
alike powerful in giving currency and diffusion to error, and in 
maintaining, for a time at least, the ascendency of a mischievous 
delusion over the understandings of the community at large. This 
will take place all the more readily, if, with the topic that is under 
discussion, the heart be in any way implicated as well as the 
judgment ; and, once that the cry of outraged humanity is gotten 
up, there is no calculating either on the strength or the duration 
of the misleading influence that might be exercised by able 
writers—who know how so to colour the views and the repre- 
sentations in which they deal, as to wield an almost unlimited 
command over the sensibilities of our moral nature. 

But such an ascendency as this cannot last for ever. Reason 
and intellect must claim and will recover their natural and right- 
ful superiority at last. Those faculties which are recognized and 
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done homage to as the highest in individual men, cannot fail in 
the long run to earn the respect and confidence, and will in time 
come to be honoured by the suffrages of general society. And it 
is not always the men who, because engaged in the bustle and 
busy occupation of life’s active affairs, have the denomination 
given to them of practical men—it is not always, it is not generally, 
they, who will achieve the victory of truth over error. The 
authors, not of our greatest discoveries only, but even of our 
greatest practical reforms, have been bred, and have received 
their first impulse and direction, in the silent nurseries of human 
thought. The mightiest revolution that ever took place in the 
world, as effected by Luther, was germinated within the walls of 
a cloister, and in the little cell of his own cogitations. The abo- 
lition of the slave-trade, and let us hope the speedy and universal 
extinction of slavery, are the goodly produce of a vegetation, that 
first took root in one of our English universities, and was there 
fostered into maturity and strength in the bosom of a young col- 
legian. A liberalized commerce, on the eve we trust of its last 
fetters being struck off from it (a consummation greatly to be 
wished for, not because of the delusive hopes associated there- 
with, of indefinite augmentation to the world’s wealth—but be- 
cause fitted to allay a thousand internal heart-burnings, as well 
as to cut off the frequent occasion of foreign wars)—this last and 
greatest enlargement in the policy of modern times is the fruit of 
Adam Smith’s ten years’ solitude and speculation, shared between 
the nightly labours of his apartment and his retired walks through 
the day on the sands of Kirkcaldy. These, and a thousand in- 
stances more, bear evidence to the high prerogatives of mind, and 
to the powerful but altogether legitimate sway of its calm and 
contemplative, and leisurely workings, over the concerns of this 
world’s actual and living history. We look upon it as quite in 
keeping with these examples, and we confess a pride and satis- 
faction in so looking, when in the boisterous contempt of the age 
for theory, although a just theory (deg) be neither more nor less 
than a right view of soundly generalized truth—we do confess it 
as grateful to all our predilections, when we behold the clever 
effusions of far the ablest and most influential of our newspapers, 
meeting with their most effectual refutation and rebuke, in a 
pamphlet recently written and sent forth, we understand, by two 
alumni from the lettered retreats of Cambridge. 

There are two distinct aspects in which poverty might be viewed; 
and two appropriate questions regarding the treatment of it under 
each of these aspects which are wholly distinct from each other. 
We may either look to the actual and existing poverty of the 
land, and take up the question, how it can best be relieved? Or 
we may look to the prospective and eventual poverty, and then 
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take up the question, how it can best be prevented? When the 
former object is present to the mind, there is an instant call on 
our compassion. When the latter object is present to the mind, 
there is a more especial and exclusive call upon our consideration. 
‘‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor,” (Psalm xli. 1). On 
the other hand we are told to break off our iniquities by shewing 
mercy to the poor, (Dan. iv. 27); and to open our hand wide 
unto the poor, (Deut. xv. 11). When we compassionate and re- 
lieve the actual poor, presented to our notice in specific cases, we 
fulfil a moral duty, a Scripture precept. When we consider and 
devise for the poor collectively, and with a view to the adoption 
of a general and permanent scheme, comprehending along with 
the relief, what is still better, the prevention of poverty—then it 
is that we are engaged in deliberating on a plan; and surely it 
is conceivable that people may differ in their notions of the ha 
and yet be equally alive to the obligation of the precept. Surely 
it is quite possible that a man should both have a mind that can 
think on the poor, and a heart that feels for them; and also pos- 
sible that two men should think of them variously, and feel of 
them alike. But it is when the controversy breaks out, that the 
injustice begins; and the combatants on one side reproach the 
combatants on the other, not only for the hard-heartedness of 
their cold-blooded speculations, but for their practical indiffer- 
ence, nay, defiance to the authority of the Bible. We do not 
feel as if the views which have been hitherto advocated in this 
Journal, stand peculiarly exposed to any such injurious treatment 
at the hand of their adversaries—nay, we think, that, with but 
the slightest reflection bestowed on them, they would stand sin- 
gularly exempt from all those charges of severe and stern insen- 
sibility, which have been so abundantly heaped in the general on 
the enemies of a poor-law and a poor-rate. The truth is, that 
any proposal of ours involves in it the utmost liberality to the 
whole existing generation of pauperism—its especial: aim and 
direction being towards the pauperism that is still unborn, and 
this with the view of preventing its birth by superseding (through 
other and better methods of prevention and relief, than that of a 
legal and compulsory provision in behalf of the indigent,) the 
necessity for its existence. We hold that misery in all its forms, 
and however originated, is the rightful object of our most tender 
and benevolent consideration; and that, even when the product 
of those vices which we most deprecate, and would do the utter- 
most to discourage—still we are not discharged from the law of 
kindness promulgated by Him, who proposes His own example 
for the imitation of His children, in that He maketh His sun to 
rise on the evil and the good, and sendeth His rain on the just and 
on the unjust. But whatever our tenderness or toleration might 
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be for the man who has been betrayed into these vices, we can hold 
no other terms than those of unsparing warfare with the system by 
which the vices themselves are multiplied and engendered. In 
very proportion to our pity for human wretchedness and want 
should be our resentment against the economy by which, it is 
our honest conviction, that they have been increased and aggra- 
vated ten-fold—an economy all the more provoking, that, under 
the guise of kindness to the poor, it, by tempting them to im- 
providence and dissipation, and the abandonment of those duties 
which neighbours and kinsfolk owe to each other, has turned out 
the cruellest and most insidious enemy of the common people in 
every country under the curse of its inflictions. 

And here it occurs to us to say that the friends of the poor, 
though the enemies of a poor-law, have ample opportunity for a 
generous and Christian revenge on the Times newspaper. It is 
known to all with what vehemence and vituperation the editors 
of this journal, the able advocates of a compulsory provision for 
indigence, have assailed their opponents—or those whom, because 
they have the misfortune to think differently from themselves on 
the best plan for the treatment and relief of poverty, they have 
chosen to denounce and hold up to public scorn, as if, feeling 
differently from themselves, in that they were devoid of all sym- 
pathy for the poor. Now this last is a charge, which, however 
plentifully and indiscriminately heaped by them upon others, 
cannot by any possibility be retorted upon themselves. What- 
ever their sentiments might be, most assuredly their sensibilities 
are not in fault; or, however perverse we might deem their 
notions upon the subject, we cannot refuse the homage of our 
admiration for their untiring zeal in the cause of outraged and 
aggrieved humanity. They are not perhaps aware of the grateful 
complacency which has been awakened in these remote — by 
their well-timed interposal in favour of the ejected families from 
the district of Fenn: ; and we do hope—now that in such a 
number of instances, the holders of property in this end of the 
island have evinced their lordly indifference, both to the rights of 
conscience, and the moving spectacle of so many homeless and 
helpless outcasts from the abode of their fathers for many gene- 
rations—we do hope that such laws and such limitations will be 
devised on the power of landlords, as might protect society from 
the flagrant offences by which of late the feelings of the public 
have been so grievously scandalized. Whatever may be suffered 
from the abuses of the press, when, in the wantonness of its 
conscious power, it lends itself to the unworthy objects of a low 
and vindictive malignity—these ought never to be confounded 
with the more righteous exposures which are made, and the. 
nobler results which are achieved by it, when it imparts to the 
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community at large the pure and lofty tone of its own moral in- 
dignation against all the forms of tyranny, whether in pleading 
for the weak against the strong, or in lifting its emphatic voice 
on the side of conscience and religious liberty. 
But with all these admissions in favour of the “ Times” news- 
aper, that journal has laid itself abundantly open to all the re- 
ta es which have been administered, and charges which have 
been preferred against them by the authors of the “ Appeal.” 
It is well that the editors should so feel for the distresses of the 
poor; but it is not well that they should maintain throughout 
such a dead silence on the subject of their delinquencies and 
errors—and more especially that the correction of these would 
do away more than nine-tenths of the destitution on which they 
so forcibly and eloquently expatiate. We can allow the perfect 
fidelity of all the details that have been so industriously collected 
and set forth in the columns of this able periodical ; nor is it in 
the least necessary to charge exaggeration on the instances there 
iven, either in respect of their aggravation or their numbers. 
ut is it right thus to inveigh on the sufferings of the poor, and 
at the same time so to fall short, or rather utterly to fail in point- 
ing out the causes of them? Is it fair to lay the whole of these 
sufferings at the door of the upper classes, when it is clear as 
day, that, should the proprietors of all the land and houses in the 
country part with pa te that belongs to them—and this to 
sustain such large payments and distributions among the people as 
the “ Times” would recommend—we should still, if nothing be 
done for the amendment of the people themselves, behold a far 
greater amount of want and wretchedness throughout the com- 
munity than before? Most assuredly we have no disposition to 
screen the upper classes, or to exonerate them in the least from 
the responsibility and weight of their incumbent obligations ; 
and we believe, that, should ever the day of anarchy come which 
is to spoil them of their all, it will come in the form of a just 
retribution for their unfeeling neglect of the dearest rights and 
highest interests of the common people. Nevertheless, as the 
friends of even-handed justice, we should like to deal equally 
with all the classes of society—in the spirit of that Volume which 
at one time denounces a woe on the oppressors of the poor; and 
at another tells the poor, that if any will not work neither should 
he eat, ané that their own hands should minister to their own 
necessities—striving in every way, by sobriety, by labour, by pro- 
viding for their own households, not to be burdensome to others. 
They are not the best friends of the lower orders, who are con- 
stantly telling the rich how much they owe to the poor, and 
never tell the poor with all frankness and fidelity how much they 
owe to denativee—any, furthermore, how ao they can do for 
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themselves. It is in truth doing them the cruellest of all in- 
juries, thus to enlarge on the distresses of the poor; and never 
once to tell them of their duties—to perform for them no other 
service than that of their declamatory advocate, and studiously 
to abstain all the while from the far higher and more valuable 
service of their wise and honest Mentor. We therefore hail the 
appearance of the juvenile, yet truly promising work, advertised 
at the head of our article ; and fondly regard it as the beginnin 
of a new movement in the authorship of the south, by which 
English sense will at length stay, and put a final arrest, on the 
heretofore impetuous and headlong progress of English senti- 
mentalism. ‘The lesson given forth by it is one of firmer staple, 
the only one indeed on the subject which can stand the test both 
of reason and experience—even that the alone way by which 
the people at large can attain to a state of permanent comfort 
and sufficiency is through the medium of their own virtuous 
habits. The rebuke administered to the editors of the “Times” 
is on the ground that this is a lesson which they never touch 
upon in the pages of their newspaper; and as being the only 
lesson which can be of any permanent avail to the general body 
of the people, the pamphlet which embodies it is well and aptly 
entituled by its authors an Appeal in behalf of the Working 
Classes. 

The object of this seasonable pamphlet may be gathered from 
its opening paragraph— 

“ As the ‘ Times’ has not scrupled to pronounce itself the only ad- 
vocate of the poor, an appeal to the persons who direct it in behalf of 
the English labourer may seem strange, unless it is supposed that they 
have not correctly apprehended their relations to that portion of so- 
ciety to whose gratitude they have thus proclaimed their exclusive 
title.” 


After a brief but distinct and able statement of the causes of 
the general indigence and its remedy, it proceeds thus :— 





“ When it is considered that unless the efficacy ascribed to education 
is imaginary, unless the permanent improvement of the lower classes 
is impracticable, the misery we now see might have been averted ; and 
without the sacrifice of any interest or the discomfiture of any class ; 
when it is considered that if an effort had been made by the legislature 
to set this engine in operation from one end of the land to the other, 
as soon as its peculiar function was discovered, the poverty we now see 
weighing on the labourer, confounding the philanthrophist, disordering 
the social system, breaking into violence and crime, sinking into dis- 
ease and death, might have been denied the horrible existence in which 
it stands before us, it may be assumed that the writers of the ‘ Times’ 
have dwelt upon the criminal neglect to which we owe such a vast 
amount of misery, anxiety, and danger. 
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“ Whoever, after making this assumption, proceeded to read the 
daily numbers of the ‘ Times’ for the last few months would find much 
to astonish him. He would be astonished at finding that the cause of 
poverty, so far from having been actively exhibited, seems to have 
been actively withheld from the knowledge of its readers, at finding 
column after column of lamentations on distress, without the most re- 
mote allusion to the circumstance from which distress results, or to the 
law of nature which it illustrates; dirge after dirge on the depressed 
condition of the labourer, without a word about imprudent marriages ; 
while the evil is considered rather as a comet which has darted down 
upon society, and of which we know not the ways, than as a simple 
exemplification of a well-known and well-established theory.” 

“He would be astonished at finding that among endless declama- 
tions on the guilt and on the duties of society, the guilt which the 
English nation has incurred in neglecting to educate the whole people 
has never been denounced, and the obligation under which it surely 
lies at once to extend such a system of instruction as will leave no- 
thing to be desired, has never been insisted on.” 


We are very glad to observe, that, notwithstanding the sensi- 
tive abhorrence which so prevails against them throughout Eng- 
land, the sound and irrefragable doctrines of Mr. Malthus are 
here so fearlessly and openly asserted. 

‘Ts it not likewise certain that in old countries (countries at the stage 
of cultivation which England has now reached) no method can be found 
by any system of emigration that could be proposed, much less that 
could be adopted, or by any amount of corn derivable from foreign 
countries, or by any improvements in domestic agriculture to provide 
for a population doubling itself once in twenty years. Does it not 
follow that population will not double itself in twenty years? and that 
some checks will operate to keep it at the slower rate at which subsis- 
tence is advancing? Can these checks be other than preventive and 
positive ? Can they act by any other manner but that of diminishing 
births, and that of increasing deaths? And is it not manifest that the 
force of the positive check varies inversely with the force of the pre- 
ventive check, and the amount of misery with the amount of prudence.” 


The authors of the pamphlet make an enlightened distinction, 
which is not always and not generally observed, between mea- 
sures of but temporary, and the only one of permanent and 
general relief for the working classes. For their views upon this 
we refer to a footnote at pp. 20, 21, from which the following 
sentences are extracted :— 

‘“‘ Tf distress were removed by free trade in corn, and by an exten- 
sive emigration, it cannot be doubted that unless a more efficient edu- 
cation of the lower classes was introduced in the interval, the evil would 
recur in ten or twenty years, and perhaps with greater force than it 
displays at present.” ‘If it be observed that an alleviation of distress 
be followed by an excessive increase of marriages among a part of the 
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lower class who are now beyond the influence of education, and that 
consequently, want would return although education was introduced 
collaterally with the alleviating measure, an argument may be furnished 
for deferring that measure, but none for deferring education.” 


And they make good proof of their sound general intelligence 
on the whole question, in such specimens as the following, which 
we offer with all confidence and approbation to the judgment of 
our readers :— 


“Gentlemen, we hazard no new doctrine of our own. If low wages 
(interpreted) are not an excess of the labourers to be maintained over 
the funds for their maintenance, in other words, if general distress (in- 
terpreted) is not an excess of population over food, political economists 
have all misinterpreted the most important phenomenon which in the 
course of their inquiries it devolved upon them to examine. If any 
mode of raising wages can be suggested, which involves no immediate 
action on subsistence, and no immediate action on the amount of labour, 
these writers have all fallen intoa grosserror. When we assume their 
correctness on the points in which they all concur, we do not assume 
that greater deference is to be paid to their conclusions than society is 
in the habit of conceding to the conclusions of any science on questions 
which it is the function of that science to determine.” 

“Tf these principles are false, and the ‘Times’ writes as if they were 
false, for the sake of humanity and of truth they ought to be exploded. 
Let a new treatise on the principles of political economy be published : 
let the great doctrine be established that under all degrees of poverty 
the amount of food at the disposal of a society is unlimited, and the 
possibility of supporting the body of its labourers the same; that the 
distress which former writers had imputed to deficiencies in the funds 
for the maintenance of labour may be corrected by an adequate ex- 
tension of employment, and without any increase of subsistence. Let 
it be suggested that the comfort of the rural districts ought to be se- 
cured by a destruction of the requisite amount of hedges to keep the 
poor at work, repeated at judicious intervals; and that the use of ma- 
chines ought to be forbidden to the manufacturers during four months 
of the year, if it is desired to keep up high wages among the opera- 
tives. Let it be shown that distress and food sometimes vary directly 
with one another; and let the importation of foreign corn in times of 
scarcity be deprecated. Let it be shown that as general distress in- 
volves no general excess of population over food, it is not connected 
with the pressure of the one upon the other. Let it be shown that 
money wages and real wages are identical, and that the amount of 
necessaries in the country is determined by the amount of precious 
metals in the hands of the classes who receive wages. Let it be shown 
that measures to heighten the demand for necessaries without increas- 
ing their supply, will have no effect upon their price. Let these new 
doctrines of political economy be formally enunciated and accurately 
proved. As their truth is not obvious, to assume them before they have 
been propounded is not a very fair or a very philosophical proceeding. 


” 
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“ In short, a struggle is occasioned between philanthropy and phi- 
lopauperism. Let the sincerity of both parties be admitted. One 
discountenances-poor laws to which the pauper is averse. The other 
discountenances-poor laws which are incompatible with the reduction 
of vice and misery, and which are certain to increase both. One 
labours to reduce the hardships of the dependent poor; the other re- 
fuses to extend the aggregate of human evil. One party deems it 
criminal to leave any bitterness to pauperism; the other deems it 
criminal to widen the foundation of distress. Let the question be 
fairly and decently discussed, and let society determine it. 

“It (the * Times’) has declared itself in favour of a law which de- 
moralized the lower orders to that incredible degree, that children 
lost a sense of their duty to console their dying parents, and refused, 
unless remunerated, to discharge the obligations which nature had 
imposed upon them, but which the parish had appropriated.” 

Finally— 

“ Tf the lower classes were illuminated with the knowledge of a few 
simple truths ; if some magic could inspire them with an insight into 
the nature, the operation, and the principle of poor-laws; the power 
of their own virtue, and the impotence of everything else to secure 
the desirable proportion between their numbers and their food ; could 
they see the real cause of poverty; could they see that a demand for 
higher wages (a demand in which the ‘ Times’ encourages them) is a 
demand for an impossibility, until that preliminary has at least been 
introduced of which the ‘ Times’ disguises the necessity ; could they 
see (what you do not hint at) that an increase of subsistence, however 
great, will be followed by a return of want, if no elevating force is 
brought to bear upon their habits, and that nothing but such a force 
can guard their descendants against centuries of misery and centuries 
of vice ;—could their minds be suddenly enlarged to a perception of 
these intelligible and momentous truths, with what eyes would they 
regard, and with what reproaches would they pursue you. Might you 
not expect to be addressed in rude and passionate expressions? Might 
you not expect to be told to acquire knowledge instead of aggravating 
maladies? Might you not expect to be told to recognize the laws 
which the God of nature has established, instead of vituperating the 
men to whom his Providence has assigned the labour of proclaiming 
them? Might you not expect to be told to permit the evils you 
deplore to be corrected, and abstain from bringing to the shrine of 
want your daily offering of falsehood? Might you not be asked whe- 
ther you had any interest in poverty or any partiality for error? 
whether you are determined to perpetuate the empire of the one and 
to secure the triumph of the other? to strip truth of all its confidence, 
and misery of all its hope ?” 

The authors of this interesting little work have taken up the 
advocacy of the new against the old poor-law. They would have 
stood on better vantage-ground for the enforcement of their 
wholesome principles, had they directed their argument against 
a compulsory provision, in whatever form, for the relief of 
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general indigence. We can have no doubt, from the vein of 
intelligence which runs throughout the whole of their composi- 
tion, and from the obviously firm hold which they have taken of 
all that is most essential to a sound view of the subject, that 
they clearly apprehend the distinction between the eftect of in- 
stitutions for indigence and of institutions for disease. We take 
leave of them, in the confident and fond hope, that they will 
continue to prosecute the walk on which they have made so 
good an outset, and theirs will indeed be an illustrious triumph, 
if they carry acceptance for their views, in a country the most 
unpromising for such an achievement of any within the limits 
of the civilized world—having there to struggle, and that, too, 
among a people the most singularly tenacious of their own pecu- 
liar tenets and customs, against the habit and prejudice of many 
generations. 


The authors of the “ Appeal” have very properly adverted 
to the hostility expressed by the “ Times” against Savings 
Banks,—it being one of the most glaring instances of hostility, 
not of course in purpose or feeling, but of hostility in effect to 
the working classes. We can imagine nothing more fitted to 
mislead an artizan or labourer from the path of his true interests, 
than the editorial articles which appeared in the papers of the 
14th and 25th of September 1844. The following extract is 
from the latter of the two :— 

“ Take an extraordinary example. A labourer, 60 years of age, 
by hook or by crook, has saved £500. We know such a case. The 
£500 is the plague of his life. It would be a mercy to swindle him 
out of it, except that he would probably fret a good deal at the loss. 
Could he forget it, he would be both a happier and a better man. To 
begin with, it is a guilty possession. His father is maintained by a 
distant Union, his sons and daughters are all but forbidden his cot- 
tage. He invests it in secret. It was lent at five per cent. to a gen- 
tleman engaged in the expensive amusement of overbuilding himself. 
The gentleman righted, and repaid the loan. So there was the 
labourer going about in the dusk of the evening, looking for some 
needy yet trustworthy person to give him five per cent., or four-and- 
a-half, or four. At last he was forced to put it in the funds, where it 
now lies; but before he did this he had offered it to a neighbour, 
whose death might have cost him every farthing, but who was honest 
enough to decline it on that account. He wishes to take a small farm, 
suited to his capital, but cannot hear of one. If, however, he were so 
fortunate, it is evident what would soon become of a farmer who, up 
to the age of sixty, had never occupied an acre of land, never owned 
a horse or a cow, ora single agricultural implement, except his spade, 
his hoe, and his pick-axe. A bad farmer, of course he would also be 
a bad emigrant. This £500, then, is a burden of which the owner 
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will only be relieved when he throws it on the ground. When he 
dies, his children, without estate, occupation, or husbandry, will 
squander it, not in dissipation, but in the mere feebleness and incon- 
tinence of ingrained poverty. 

“ A domestic servant, at the age of fifty-five or sixty, finds that she 
is incapable of further service, or what amounts to the same thing, 
that people prefer younger servants. She has saved £80. Very cre- 
ditable in her, of course, and very stingy she must have been to her 
nephews and nieces to do so much. But what is she to do with her 
£80? If she can make up her mind to part with the principal,—and 
it is a very pardonable tenacity which prevents her from doing so,— 
she could purchase £8 a-year, or 3s. a-week: This is a shilling a- 
week for food and clothing, after lodging and fuel have been paid 
for. While she is looking about for a use to put it to, she lives on 
it, and it wastes away. All her relations are in the labouring class. 
There is not one of them who, in return for her little capital, or in 
the hope of its reversion, can offer her a domestic asylum where she 
will be useful and respected. Such a sum would insure her the title 
of Madame to the end of her days across the Channel, and quite set 
up her peasant brother and nephews. It would be a mine of agricul- 
tural wealth. On this side the Channel it would be a snowball in 
the sun.” 


These examples speak for themselves, and on the side of Sav- 
ings Banks—though strangely perverted by the “ Times” news- 
paper to the opposite purpose of casting discredit and disfavour 
on these institutions. The main object of the accumulations 
which are made there, is not to build up a capital for investiture 
in a remunerating business, though this has been occasionally 
done to the rare and signal good fortune of the lucky adven- 
turer, But we have no value for such an instance, or for any 
number of them, when compared with the simple benefit which 
acerues from having money in hand—not for investiture in a 
trade, in seasons to the country of prosperous and advancing 
commerce; but for expenditure on the comforts and necessaries 
of life, in what would otherwise be to the individual depositor 
his season of helpless destitution and penury. The advantage 
we propose is, not to raise or transform the labourer into a 
farmer or shopkeeper, or little tradesman and manufacturer of 
any sort—but to keep him in comfort, whether as a labourer, or 
a retired labourer, to the end of his days. It is the same advan- 
tage with that which Nature exemplifies in the case of the ant 
or the bee—who do not trade on the store so carefully heaped up 
by them—who do not trade upon it, but simply live upon it; 
and, which, though it does melt away like a snowball in summer, 
fulfils nevertheless its important end, in keeping alive and in a 
state of sufficiency through the winter, creatures that would 
otherwise have inevitably perished. The accumulations of a 
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Savings Bank are chiefly prized by us on the same grounds, and 
for the same reason, as are the accumulations of the ant-hill or 
the bee-hive—not that the authors of these careful and indus- 
trious accumulations might earn thereby that wherewith they 
might profitably trade, but earn thereby that whereupon they 
might comfortably live. This is the chief and the great, nay, 
we should not care much, though it were the only benefit that 
was reaped from these institutions. Any other benefit, and more 
especially that which the “ Times” newspaper seems alone to 
value, is necessarily limited by the conditions of the social sys- 
tem,—nor is there any possibility of so altering and amending 
that system, as that this said benefit of theirs can be indefinitely 
extended. In every given state of a country, there is room only 
for a certain number of thriving capitalists, and for no more. 
We cannot, by any contrivance, by any notable expedient, whe- 
ther of economic or of political wisdom, so order and new-model 
the state of things, as that every peasant shall be transmuted into 
a farmer, and every workman or operative artizan into a master- 
manufacturer. Do what we may, we cannot struggle with effect 
at least, against the universal lot of humanity, in virtue of which 
the great majority of our race must live by the sweat of their 
brow, and without the hope or possibility of ever ascending from 
the lowest stage, or from what may be termed the ground-floor of 
the social and political edifice. There is not space in the upper 
storeys for the accommodation of one-tenth of them, beside that 
all that space is already occupied and overflowing. We do not 
resist, nay we do not discourage, but the contrary, an occasional 
ascent from the lower to the higher, and that in every instance 
where an opening can be made, and a sufficient footing be pro- 
vided for the successful aspirant. But convinced as we are that 
such can only be of very rare and fractional occurrence, our chief 
anxiety and aim is, not to effectuate the movement of labourers 
and their families from the grade of society in which they are now 
placed to the one above it, but to elevate and improve their con- 
dition as labourers—to raise, in fact, the whole platform of hum- 
ble life above the mire of its present degradation, so that there 
shall be no sunken storeys, inhabited at least by human beings, in 
our social edifice—a change which could, we believe, be accom- 
plished without derangement or disturbance to those who occupy 
the upper apartments of the building, and without injury to the 
gracetulness or beauty of its higher elevations. Such being our 
main object, it is not profit at all that we should seek after; and 
would vastly rather that each depositor’s little stock were kept 
in its place of safety, than put to hazard by the laying of it out 
on any speculation, however tempting. We even do not mind 
very particularly what the amount of interest is which the bank 
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allows upon it, insomuch that we should make no effort to raise 
the interest above the centage which is currently given. The 
principal design of the institution, and all its most valuable pur- 
poses, are served, if the money withheld from vicious or unne- 
cessary expenditure at one period of life, is in reserve for need- 
ful subsistence or additional comfort at another period—even 
though during the latter period it should melt away like a snow- 
ball in the sun, and the last fragment or farthing of it should 
disappear with the final payment for the burial of him, of whom 
it could be said at the termination of his honourable career, that 
his own hands ministered throughout to his own necessities, and 
to those who were with him. 

We are almost ashamed to insist on considerations of such ex- 
treme obviousness, were it not that the examples adduced by the 
“ Times” are both preceded and followed up by such general 
reasonings, as, though not fitted to mislead those who are at all ver- 
sant in political economy, yet might so mistify their understand- 
ings, as to work a mischievous practical influence on many of its 
readers. The examples, instead of operating in our minds to the 
disparagement of Savings Banks, are in the highest degree recom- 
mendatory of such institutions; and we look on them with the 
same unmixed satisfaction and delight that we do to the analo- 
gous examples which occur in this part of the world, within our 
own knowledge and in our own immediate neighbourhood, For 
instance, a man-servant, who died not two years ago, was followed 
to the grave by his widow a few months afterwards, leaving an 
orphan boy at the age of seven, and who had no near relatives to 
care for him. On examining the humble repositories of the 
deceased, there was found a bank deposit to the extent of 
£80, one of the sums particularized by the “ Times,” and there 
made such contemptuous mention of. Yet by means of this de- 
rided sum, utterly despicable and worthless though it be in the 
eyes of that Journal, has this poor child been domesticated in a 
pious cottage family, placed under the surveillance of the country 
minister, is now attending the lessons of the village school; and 
will, if spared, be introduced to employment as a farm-servant, 
or a labourer, or an artificer of some sort; and all without the 
burden of expense to any one. It is true that meanwhile the 
accumulated snow-ball is melting away, and will at length have 
disappeared, but not, there is reason to hope, till the helpless 
boy has been transformed into an educated and industrious, and 
well-principled, and well-doing lad. And we ask, whether this 
is not a better consummation than if he had been abandoned to 
the care of distant relatives, and exposed to the corrupt example 
of a juvenile city population ; or if he had been sent forth upon 
society for the first time, after the confinement and few years’ 
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training he had been made to undergo as the nursling of a poors- 
house. Again, we read in the last year’s report of the Edinburgh 
Savings Bank, that maid-servants are now depositing there at a 
rate which will insure them £200 at the age of 60, with two-thirds 
of which sum they might purchase a life-annuity of £20 a-year. 
It is true that here, too, there would be a melting of the snow- 
ball, down at least to one-third of its magnitude at the outset of 
the liquefying process, but surely with an infinitely better return 
than could be gained by the pursuit of any mercantile specula- 
tion—a character, and a well-earned competency, based on the 
industrious habits of a whole lifetime—the comfort and the de- 
cent sufficiency of a respectable old age, as the happy alternative 
to an evening of life spent in dependence and penury and un- 
availing struggles, till the grave closed over it. 

There are many who both reason and feel as if the only use of 
money were to make with it more money. The money’s worth goes 
for nothing in their estimation. And this is not altogether due 
to the sophistry of the affections—a mere delusion fostered by 
avarice, or a blind passion for money-making. Strange perver- 
sity though it be, it has been gravely argued into an economic 
theory; and, indeed, forms part and parcel of the Political Eco- 
nomy which still keeps its ground amongst us—originating in a 
doctrine of Adam Smith’s, and advocated by almost all the econo- 
mists of greatest name and celebrity in our day. That doctrine 
is the unlimited increase of capital, which increase is represented 
not only as possible to any extent, but as the supremely desirable 
object of best and highest patriotism. And the accumulation, let 
it be observed, is not what we contend for—the accumulation of 
money to be spent, but the accumulation of money to be traded 
with—not of money to be spent afterwards, and in right season, 
but of money to be traded with, and this for the purpose of thereby 
making more and more money. It is pretty obvious to all, that 
had every egg been left to its own unrestrained development into 
the birds and eggs of all subsequent generations, there would 
speedily not have been room in the world for the ornithology 
which now forms but one of its departments. But the economists 
have failed to perceive this of the golden eggs of the capitalist, 
which, according to their speculation, admit of being multiplied 
and engendered ad infinitum, with enough of room in the world, 
and in the world’s commerce, for its comfortable occupancy, yea, 
and further productiveness throughout all ages. The truth is, 
that it still fares with the doctrine of capital, just as it fared at one 
time with the doctrine of population. It is not farther back than 
since the last century, ot the great aim and object, both of 
economic and of political wisdom, was conceived to be an increase 
in the numbers of mankind. And it is well that they should in- 
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crease with every addition to the world’s food; but it is now more 
clearly apprehended, that this, in truth, is a self-regulating inte- 
rest, and that, instead of the incessant demand which there once 
was for early marriages, it is better when this concern is left, in 
every instance, to the sound discretion of the parties—for that the 
tendency of population in the earth is to press inconveniently on 
the means of subsistence, and to shoot ahead of them, so giving 
rise to poverty, and disease, and premature death, the fruits of an 
excessive and ill-timed matrimony. And, in the same manner, 
but not only so far back as the past century—for, in the present 
century, and still to the present day and hour, the grand aim and 
object both of economic and political wisdom, is conceived to be 
an increase, the more rapid and unlimited the better, in the capi- 
tal of merchants. And it is well that this, too, should increase 
with every addition to the world’s profitable business ; but it has 
not yet been clearly apprehended by many, or almost by any, that 
this also is a self-regulating interest, and that, instead of the in- 
cessant demand which was so loudly preferred by Adam Smith, 
and has been kept up ever since, for as little of expenditure, and 
as much of parsimony and accumulation as possible, it were often 
greatly better if more of the world’s wealth were turned to 
use with a view to the purposes either of benevolence or imme- 
diate enjoyment, rather than turned to merchandize with a view 
to future profit—for that in the commercial world, the tendency 
of capital (which wealth becomes when vested in trade) is to press 
inconveniently on the limits of the world’s business, or, at least, 
of its profit-yielding business, and greatly to shoot ahead of it, so 
giving rise to losses, and absorptions, and bankruptcies, the fruits 
of excessive and ill-timed speculation. It is true that the demon- 
stration of this ruinous tendency on the part of capital has been 
already given, but it has not yet been received ;* nor has it yet 
been placed side by side with the element of population, as analo- 
gous thereto, in the writings of the economists at large. Never- 
theless, there is very often the practical experience, and now and 
then the shrewd imagination of it—as in the “ Times” newspaper, 
when, with that marvellous ingenuity wherewith it can summon 
up and seize even on most profound originalities for the service 
of a passing argument, or currently to set off the paragraph on 





* Jn talking on this matter with a distinguished economist of the present day, 
who had paid some attention to our argument on the tendency of capital to outrun 
the possibilities of its further and beneficial investiture, he admitted this to be 
true of circulating, but not of fixed capital, as if there might be too much cotton 
manufactured into cloth for a market already overstocked, but not too many cot- 
ton-mills erected where the manufacture is carried on. So difficult is it even for 
eminent men to shake off their inveterate habits of thought. 
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hand, it tells us of the impossibility, at present, to get a profitable 
investiture for a poor man’s savings. ‘This is all very true, but, 
most assuredly, it is no surprise or disappointment to us, for this 
is not the use of a Providential Bank that we ever contemplated 
or at all cared for. Our purpose, in these accumulations, is not 
that the poor man should thereby acquire a something to trade 
with. Ours is a homelier aim; and, to express it in homely 
language, it is simply that he should lay by for an evil day—for 
old age, which is the winter of life, or for those mishaps and sick- 
nesses, which might be termed its days of foul weather. With 
the necessary at impassable limits full in our eye, to aught like 
a beneficial employment of capital, we never looked forward to 
the produce of these accumulations as money to be afterwards 
traded with, but as money to be afterwards, and in right season, 
spent.* 

But we confess another object that we have in these accumu- 
lations, beside a provision for those seasons in a poor man’s life 
which might otherwise be spent by him in want and wretched- 
ness. This is not, as we wed already seen, because of their 
subserviency to profits, but because of an end altogether distinct 
from this, and in which the poor man has a far more proper, and 
pertinent, and direct interest—because of their subserviency to 
wages. As this has not been generally, if ever or at all adverted 
to, some explanation of our meaning might be necessary. What 
we affirm is, that a little stock in the hands of labourers, such as 
that laid up by themselves in a Savings Bank, acts, both by an 
equalizing and an elevating power, on the wages of labour. And 
as an illustration, first, of its equalizing power, let us instance 
those seasons of depression which so often take place in the trad- 
ing world, when, by a glut in the market, wages are brought 
indefinitely low ; and so a dreary season has to be traversed of 
underpaid and ill-paid industry, when, often for months together, 
workmen and their families have to live as they may in wretched 
starvation, or in wretched dependence on the allowances of a 
poors-house. The peculiar misery of such a condition is, that to 
eke out a bare subsistence the operatives are tempted to over- 
work, in order to compensate, by the amount of their work, for 





* There is much even of this money which, through the medium of banks, is 
traded with from the moment of its being deposited in them ; not, however, by the 
depositors themselves, but by those who draw from the banks of issue and accom- 
modation, where it happens to be lodged. We are sensible, therefore, that the etfect 
of these accumulations is to reduce both profits and the rate of interest. But, as 
we have already said, we do not look on this reduction as a very material calamity, 
seeing that the main benefit is simply a place of safety where the sums themselves 
might lie in secure custody for the use of the depositors. 
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the deficiency of their wages. This we have frequently seen 
among the weavers in Glasgow, where, in those sad seasons of 
overladen markets and sunken wages, the practice was, to kee 
the loom constantly a-going, so that it never lay idle all the four 
and twenty hours—the man and wife sometimes taking their 
turns, and sharing the day’s and night’s work between them. 
Now, mark the effect of this dire and frantic necessity, and the 
sort of wretched cross-purpose in which it landed the unhappy 
parties, insomuch that the only result of this their strenuous and 
excessive labour was both to prolong and to aggravate the mis- 
chief against which they were struggling with all their might, 
sorely but ineffectually—seeing that the woful predicament into 
which they are brought is caused by the very glut which they 
are doing their uttermost to feed and to perpetuate. The best, 
the only extrication from such a calamity we can think of, were 
a little stock in the hands of labourers, who could therefore, on 
the resources which themselves had accumulated in good times, 
live for a season without labour, or at least without that griev- 
ously excessive labour by which the weary interval of depres- 
sion is so indefinitely lengthened out. It is thus that the period 
of bad times might be incalculably abridged, with a consump- 
tion quickened by low prices, and a production lessened by the vo- 
luntary abstinence of workmen, who could thus afford to relax or 
intermit their toils on every occasion of miserably low wages—till 
on the happy conjunction of rising markets with cleared and empty 
warehouses, their work came to be eagerly sought after by com- 
peting capitalists ; and its remuneration again ascended till it 
reached, or better still if it overpassed, the standard from which 
it had fallen. It is in this way that the working-classes, instead 
of the victims which they now are to the fluctuations of the 
labour-market, would become its most efficient regulators. The 
money laid up by them in Savings Banks, and which they could 
at all times fall back upon when their wages were low, would, as 
if by the operation of a governor or fly in mechanism, act with a 
controlling and equalizing power on the movements of the eco- 
nomic cycle. ‘And this stable, this secure condition of labourers, 
amid all these fitful vicissitudes of trade, would not be the less 
gratifying to the heart of the true philanthropist, that it was a 
station of independence and safety, which their own resolute 
economy had won, and their own hands had gloriously achieved 
for them. 

But beside this power to equalize, there would in these Savings 
Banks, on its becoming the general and collective habit of the 
people to repair to them, there would lie a mighty power to ele- 
vate the wages of labour. To make this palpable, let us have 
recourse again to a Scottish illustration. We draw it from a 
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scene which is exhibited on the autumn mornings in the Grass- 
market of Edinburgh—where shearers are in the habit of resort- 
ing to be hired for the work of the harvest. Let us just imagine 
that each of these candidates for employment had a five-pound 
note in his pocket ; or that, instead of living from hand to mouth, 
and being } amar de on a master for his next meal, he had the 
means within himself for the comfortable subsistence of the next 
month or the next quarter of a year—on such a simple change in 
the state of our labourers, there would hinge a mighty difference in 
the result of this negociation for wages. The dependence, in 
fact, would change places from the one party to the other; and, 
for ourselves, we should rejoice in such a transference, or at least 
in witnessing as strong a dependence of masters on servants, as 
of servants upon masters; in other words, that the competition 
were greatly more slackened on the part of labourers, and greatly 
more stimulated than now on the part of their employers—whe- 
ther by a scarcity of hands, or by a larger sufliciency in the 
means of our operative population. And to realize so blessed a 
consummation, it is not necessary that labourers should formally 
combine, or that ought like Trades’ Unions should arise among 
them. Without any apparatus of this sort, a higher wage would 
be brought about by the quiet operation of a market law—by a 
mere abatement of the necessity, and so of the keenness and 
competition for masters on the one side; and this, of course, fol- 
lowed up by an enhancement of the necessity, and so of the keen- 
ness and competition for workmen upon the other. We should 
not wonder if the calm and conscious possession by each labourer 
of his five-pound note, were eventually to raise the wages of each 
by a 6d. per day—a good interest out of doors for their accumu- 
lated treasure, and an abundant compensation for the smallness 
of the interest allowed by the bank, or of the interest within 
doors. Let our people only have sav ved enough to relieve them 
of the apprehension that although refused the work they are 
seeking for, they will not on that ¢ account, for a good many days 
at least, go sup erless to bed—and this would powerfully turn 
the balance i in their favour. This noble effect of a general habit 
of accumulation, its elevating power upon wages, is that for 
which we are chiefly desirous. In this view we ‘regard it as the 
alladium of a general sufficiency among the people; and not the 
a to be estimated, that it is reared by the people’s own hands. 
Compared with this, we look on the consideration of the bank 
interest as a bagatelle that we little care for; and as for the profit 
that might be gained by trading—the only object which seems to 
be at all valued or desiderated by the “ Times,” and without 
which it would argue down the Savings Bank as an utterly 
worthless institution—this, so far from a thing to be encouraged 
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or sought after, we should rather deprecate as we would any rash 
or perilous adventure. The money as lying in the bank per- 
forms a far nobler function, than if laid out on speculation. In 
the latter way of it, its tendency is indefinitely to reduce profits, 
and run them at last into losses. In the former way of it, its 
tendency is indefinitely to raise wages. 

It is true, that for the illustration of this tendency we have 
given but one instance—yet, though only a miniature exemplifi- 
cation, it makes, we think, sufficiently palpable what a universal 
habit of accumulation would achieve on a great scale, and through- 
out the country at large. Let us imagine a negociation for 
wages going on everywhere between master-manufacturers and 
the operatives whom they employ; and it makes all the differ- 
ence in the world to the result—whether in dealing with these 
operatives, they have to deal with men on the brink of starvation, 
or with men standing before them in an erect and independent 
attitude, based on the conscious security of a sustenance already 
in their hands for several months to come. It is true that we 
can look for no sensible or general rise of wages from the opera- 
tion of this cause, till Savings Banks have ae greatly more 


multiplied, and the habit of saving has been carried to a greater 
extent among the people. But why not make a right beginning 


in this matter; or rather, as the beginning has been already 
made, why not persevere and move onward in the right direc- 
tion? We must not expect that a work so mighty, or of such 
magnitude as to be at all national, is to be accomplished by 
a few slight and transient and superficial touches. If in the 
achievement that we contemplate, we are looking forward to the 
“2 of the community at large, then the effort to be made must 

e commensurate with the subject on which we are speculating— 
else ours is but a mere speculation, or idle talk and nothing more. 
If our aim be a universal common education, there must be 
schools everywhere ; or a universal Christian education, and there 
must be churches everywhere ; or a universally well-conditioned 
people, through the medium of higher wages and by the opera- 
tion of their own general economy, and we must have Savings 
Banks everywhere. The national is an aggregate of the an 
and ere the good we are prosecuting be sensibly national, the 
local must be sufficiently multiplied. Yet even though we should 
fall short of the national, there is great and instant encourage- 
ment for the local notwithstanding ; such encouragement, indeed, 
as ought to tell on the heart of every real philanthropist, and 
set him instantly a-going. He ought not to think that he has 
lived in vain, if he can operate for good, though it be only on his 
own little pciientiond, or on some district that he may have 
assumed of a few hundred families—whiether it be by the erection 
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of a local church for the moral and religious good of the surround- 
ing householders, or of a local school for the educational good of 
their children, or of a local Savings Bank for the economical good 
of the working classes, and other humble depositors of the vicinity 
in which it is placed. It is true that there must be hundreds or 
thousands more of Savings Banks, ere that, by the operation of the 
economic law to which we have just adverted, any general rise of 
wages can be looked for. But though this second effect might 
never be reached, or not for a long time, the first effect of these 
institutions, which we have endeavoured to vindicate and explain, 
can on the instant be realized. With every deposit which is 
made, we can at least say that there is something laid by for an 
evil day, and for the distinct and sensible good of an individual 
depositor. It is true that there must be many deposits, and many 
depositors, ere these institutions shall begin to tell sensibly on the 
rate of wages, or ere the local efforts shall have been so multi 

plied as to issue in this great national amelioration. Still it lies 
with each philanthropist to occupy his own sphere of usefulness— 
to do with all his might what his own hand findeth to do—to 
fill up the measure of his own duties, and achieve all which him- 
self can overtake. It is possible, nay we fear it is likely, that 
from the want of a sufficient number of such philanthropists, and 
from the want of a sufficiently strong and, at the same time, a 
Christian and a righteous Government, no general operation will 
be gone into which might be of general effect, either for the 
moral or the economical benefit of the community at large. 
Still each philanthropist and patriot should do his uttermost in 
his own walk; and at all events it is right to make the demon- 
stration, whether it shall prove effectual or not, that the only 
way in which society can be guided onward to its stable pro- 
sperity and well-being is by an elevation in the principles and 
habits of the people themselves—that if this way of it be not 
taken, it will be utterly lost labour to attempt it in any other— 
that apart from the moral reform which Christianity, by means 
of a scriptural education in well-taught schools and well-served 
churches can alone effectuate, no expedients, however skilful, of 
a merely political or secular wisdom, can possibly save the head- 
long descent of a nation fast drifting towards anarchy ; and to 
that dissolution of the social system which must be the inevitable 
result of a growing corruption in the lower, and of the shameful 
neglect and insensibility to the evil thereof which prevail among 
the higher classes of the commonwealth. 

To all the friends of district cultivation, we recommend a local 
Savings Bank, as an apt and powerful auxiliary to the local church 
and local school, and as entitled to a high place in every system 
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of instituted means for the reclaiming of any given territory on 
which they might have entered. We are aware of a prejudice 
against the view here expounded of Savings Banks as it respects 
their operation upon wages. It is dreaded and deprecated by 
some as being analogous to trades’ unions, as being in fact a 
trades’ union on a great scale, or a universal combination on the 
part of servants for the rise of wages, and against the interest of 
their employers. Nevertheless, in this question, we must pro- 
fess ourselves to be ardently and enthusiastically on the side of 
the labourers; and should rejoice, if, by dint of their own econo- 
my and sobriety, (and it can be done in no other way) they made 
good their ascent to a far larger remuneration for their work 
than they at present earn, and a far higher state of comfort and 
sufficiency than they now enjoy—even though, as the fruit of 
this encroachment, capitalists were to be abridged in their profits, 
and landlords to be greatly abridged in their rents. The appre- 
hension of such a result would not move us, and still less that 
it is an apprehension which we do not at all share in. The truth 
is, that trades’ unions are only to be dreaded when accumulations 
take place in particular trades, and with a special and prior view 
to combination. Then it is that accumulations take place through- 
out workmen of a particular class or employment; and in order 
to this end—the end of joining in a strike for a rise of wages. 
And the power which is thus acquired by thousands of living for 
months under a total suspension of work or wages, of itself de- 
monstrates the efficacy of the system. And they sometimes carry 
their specific object, that is, succeed in obtaining the rise of wages 
which they struck for: and are only defeated in it, because the 
accumulation is partial and not general; so that masters have still 
the command over labourers in other parts of the country, by 
whom they can replace the men who are yet holding out, though 
forced at length to give in when their employer can do without 
them, and their means are exhausted. Were the accumulations 
only large enough and general enough, the masters could not 
arrive at so easy a victory; and the final result would be greatly 
more favourable to the workmen. But is not this, it may be 
asked, the very thing which makes the multiplication of Savings 
Banks, when thus viewed in connexion with the rise of wages, so 
very formidable? Would at not generalize these mischievous 
combinations, and spread turbulence and mutual hostility be- 
tween the classes, and the various evils of a distempered ambition 
throughout the great bulk and body of the senpte? This is a 
very natural apprehension, but it is a bugbear notwithstanding. 
It follows not, though accumulation should become general, that 
combination will therefore become general. For, in truth, a 
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general combination is impossible. The observation of Adam 
Smith, on the impossibility of a general combination among the 
farmers of a country for raising the price of corn, applies with 
tenfold emphasis to the impossibility of a general combination 
among the peasants and artizans of a country everywhere for 
raising the price of labour. Such a combination could not be 
effected, yet still a rise of wages would be effected, but without 
combination—without the plots, or the outbreakings, or the se- 
cret conspiracies, or the open violence, which are the accompani- 
ments of our present partial combinations, taking place like so 
many volcanic eruptions here and there over the face of the 
country. A rise in the price of labour would just take place as 
a rise in the price of corn does ; not by combination, but by the 
silent though sure and resistless operation of a market law—the 
one ~— in proportion as the corn gets scarcer, and so there 
ensues a keen competition among the purchasers to buy, and no 
impatience because no immediate necessity among the holders to 
sell; and the other rising in proportion as labourers get rich, be- 
cause then a courting of them and competition for them by em- 
ployers or the buyers of labour, and no extreme or urgent necessi- 
ty with the sellers of labour to give in on lower terms than such 
as might please them. And so a general elevation in wages by a 
sort of general and silent pressure throughout society at large 
and this without any fierce or fearful disorders of any sort. But 
might not the rise be such as to annihilate rents and to ruin 
capitalists? This apprehension, too, will be found a chimera, 
though we have not space here to repeat a demonstration which 
has been given elsewhere on this truly interesting subject, and 
one of such vital importance to the well-being of society. What 
we once heard from an eminent silk-manufacturer in Spitalfields, 
we believe to be thoroughly at one with the experience of all 
enlarged and enlightened capitalists—that he made more of those 
well-conditioned and well-conducted workmen to whom he gave 
two guineas a-week, than he made of those misthriven, reckless, 
dissipated characters, generally the refuse of poors-houses, to 
whom he gave half-a-guinea a-week. The truth is, that the dif- 
ference of the wages is, generally speaking, made up by the 
superior faithfulness of the workman, and the superior quality of 
his work; and when once a general high wage yeni the 
country comes in the train of a general economy and good con- 
duct throughout the operative population, what is found now 
to hold true in the particular instances, will be found then 
to hold true on the large scale. Masters will find ample com- 
pensation for the higher price of labour, in the higher moral and 
mental accomplishments of labourers, and higher value of their 
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services. In the elements which we are now dealing with, we 
can perceive abundant capabilities for the comfortable regimen 
of * five and let live’—with no collision, but a substantial har- 
mony of interest, between the various classes of society. 

And here we must modify what we said a little ago respecting 
the benefit of a higher wage being only to be realized by the 
depositors in Savings Banks, after that the habit of such deposi- 
tions had become general. From the very first, it is a benefit 
which might often be realized by the individual depositor ; and 
just because his being so is at once the cause and the evidence, 
and therefore the guarantee of a sobriety and a moral superiority 
which make him all the more valuable to his employer: qualities 
these which are worthy of a price, and for which he often will 
be paid accordingly. 

t will illustrate, and make still more obvious, the influence of 
these deposits in raising wages, if we contrast it with the opposite 
influence of debts. We have often heard of an oppressive and un- 
principled master, under the infamous truck system, who tempt- 
ed his servants to expend beyond their wages, that he might become 
the dictator of his own terms with them when he had thus got them 
into his power. The advocates of a poor-rate, and more especially 
in the application of it to the support of able-bodied labourers, little 
dream that such is precisely the depressing effect of their system, 
arrayed though it be in the smiles and promises of benevolence 
to the lower orders, but fraught in effect with the most mis- 
chievous consequences, not on the state of our pauper labourers 
only, but on the general condition of the working classes all over 
the land. We do not say that these consequences are perceived 
or within view, either by the enemies of Savings Banks on the one 
hand, or by the friends of a poor-rate on the other. We cannot 
imagine ought so diabolical as a wish or design—whether to re- 
strain the ascent of the common people to a higher status by an 
attack on Savings Banks, or to ensure their helpless continuance 
on the level and along the margin of pauperism by the operation 
of a poor-rate. Certain it is, that the two act as antagonists to 
each other : for no one can deny, that the prospect of sustenance 
for themselves and their families, even though in a poor-house, 
must have a tendency to paralyze the inducements for laying up 
in a Savings Bank. With the provision of a legal charity to count 
upon, the inclination generally, if not universally, will be to 
spend rather than to save—to dissipate all the means at present 
on hand, rather than to lay by any portion of them for an evil 
day, seeing that a security against this is already provided for by 
the laws of the country. 

The inevitable result of such an economy must be, instead of 
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a population each in possession of some little stock, the fruit of 
a former industry and good conduct, must be a population living 
from hand to mouth, on the very eve of pauperism—nay, the 
clamorous applicants for its allowances, and that in hundreds, on 
the moment of the first adverse fluctuation which takes place, 
either in the trade or the manufacture that employs them. We 
hold the following narrative to be as illustrative of the sure 
consequence that must ensue, as ever model was illustrative of a 
machine to one who was studying its principles or methods of 
operation. It was furnished to us many years ago by the over- 
seer of Long Burton, in Dorsetshire—a parish with a population 
of only 327, and therefore peculiarly adapted for the distinct ex- 
hibition of any influence which its parochial economy might have 
on the state of its inhabitants. 





** The overseer had three able-bodied men out of employment, and 
whom it fell upon him to dispose of. The farmers, all saturated with 
workmen, could not take them in; and rather than send them to work 
upon the road, he applied to a master-mason in the neighbourhood, 
who engaged to take their services at the low rate of six shillings in 
the week—the parish, to make up the deficiency to the three men, so 
as that they should, on the whole, have fifteenpence a-week for each 
member of their families. The mason had previously in his employ- 
ment from seven to ten men at the weekly wage of eight or nine shil- 
lings each. But no sooner did he take in these three supernumeraries 
from the parish at six shillings, than he began to treat anew with his 
old workmen, and threatened to discharge them if they would not con- 

sent to a lower wage. This, of course, “would have thrown them all 

upon the parish, for the difference between their reduced and present 
wages—upon perceiving which, the overseer instantly drew back his 
three men from the mason, and at length contrived to dispose of them 
otherwise. Upon this the wages of the journeymen masons reverted 
to what they were before.” 


Who does not see from the above simple narrative the effect 
of a poor-rate in reducing wages to the level of a charity allow- 
ance? The overseer and the master-mason between them had 
the whole question at their own sovereign disposal. The poor 
men lay prostrate at their mercy. The command which the 
overseer had over his three supernumeraries, gave the master- 
mason a like command over the ten in his employ. And the 
same would have been the result on a larger scale; or if the 
numbers, instead of being three and ten, had been three hundred 
and ten anion d. It is ‘true, that when the overseer chose to 
take them in again, the wages rose from six shillings to nine 
shillings. It is not here that the evil lies. It is that when the 
wages offer to rise above nine shillings, the overseer can let so 
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many or all of his supernumaries out again; and so overhang 
the labour-market, as to keep down the wages, and that by a 
perpetually depressing influence, to at least the starving point, 
though he should not suffer them to fall beneath it. It is a 
poor-rate, in the first instance, which prevents its deluded victims 
from so accumulating, as to have any resources of their own ; and 
thus it is, that when trade stops or slackens, so many of the ope- 
ratives become the inmates of a poor-house, or are handed over 
to its allowances. And in the second instance, when the trade 
lifts up its head again, and wages, but for those nurslings of pau- 
perism, would have risen to the standard of a plentiful comfort— 
they are liable to be let down, and that to the minimum of hu- 
man subsistence, by the issuing forth of a body in reserve from 
the poor-houses, and so to overload the labour-market, as to act 
with a depressing influence on the rate of wages all over the 
country. What the truck system does on the small scale, this 

oor-rate does on the large scale. On the question of wages, it 
Sinn the working classes of England into a state of helpless de- 
pendence on the will of their superiors—a state to which we 
regard them as irrecoverably doomed, till that which letteth is 
taken out of the way—in other words, till the present poor-laws 
be abolished ; and accumulation, whether in Savings Banks or 
otherwise, becomes the general habit of the artizans and the pea- 
santry of England. With this new direction given to the ener- 
gies of the people, their condition would be beautifully reversed ; 
and it would be seen at last who the real, the actually service- 
able friends of the poor are—whether the enemies of a poor-law 
and the friends of Savings Banks, who invited them to a provi- 
dential economy ; or the friends of a poor-law and the enemies 
of Savings Banks, who encouraged them to all sorts of reckless 
and thriftless dissipation. It is our delight to observe that the 
poor themselves are beginning to have some glimpses of the 
truth; and we must again revert to the satisfaction expressed by 
us before, in the inscription of a popular and processional banner 
at Manchester—* High wages and no Poor-law.” 

And in the “ Times” newspaper itself, we do occasionally meet 
with powerful manifestations of the same truth. The able men 
who prepare its editorial articles, as if in their moments of a bet- 
ter inspiration, give forth, in well-put sentences, both on this and 
other cognate questions, their profound, though rapid and hasty 
intuitions, which seem to come upon them by fits and glances, 
and yet have in them a vividness and a justness of perception 
which are altogether marvellous. In the paragraphs already pre- 
sented by us, we can observe a clear and shrewd discernment of 
that limit against which capital might break and dissipate itself 
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in losing speculations, but cannot overpass ; and in another paper, 
removed by a few days from the one that we have quoted, we 
can notice a like discernment of that kindred limit, which serves 
to repress the increasing tendencies of population. In its Num- 
ber of September 30th, 1844, when reasoning against the efficacy of 
the allotment system, there is this very pertinent question, “ How 
does it answer in thelong run?” And then it is observed, with 
great truth, “ that the particular condition under which it ceases 
to operate is one to which every parish in the kingdom is infal- 
libly hastening; and to which allotments, as far as they succeed, 
will undoubtedly quicken our progress. It fails where the popu- 
lation is excessive, and where it is scarcely possible to find em- 
ployment for all. Unfortunately, that is the very disease for 
which we are seeking acure.” “ When, with the help of allot- 
ments, we have prospered and increased till we have come to this 
excess of population, what is then to be done?” “ There is a 
limit to the power of allotments. That limit is in prospect uni- 
versal, and for the present not ascertained.” This is all very 
sound and unanswerable; but our wonder is, that these writers 
in the “ Times” should fail to perceive, how this very objection, 
urged by them with so great force and propriety on the subject of 
the allotments of land, is in every way as applicable to their own 
favourite specific—the allowances of a poor-house. If the one 
system tend to a universal breaking up of the country into miser- 
able halfacres, yielding a penurious subsistence to an excessive 
and therefore an unavoidably wretched and straitened popula- 
tion, the other system tends as surely to the annihilation of rents, 
and not to the relief of the people, but to the establishment of a 
universal pauperism. After the whole round of the other expe- 
dients has been traversed, and they have been found unavailing, 
let us hope that it will become manitest at last, how there is no 
other basis on which the comfort and sufficiency of the working- 
classes can be permanently upholden, than that of their own cha- 
racter and habits. Could the clear and consistent advocacy of 
the “ Times” be enlisted on the side of this noble proposition, we 
should hail a series of emphatic testimonies from a quarter so 
influential as a mighty accession toa cause, which, whether look- 
ing to it in the light of science or of Scripture, we have long re- 
garded as at once the cause of truth and of righteousness. 

And here we cannot fail to remark, how much better it might 
have been for this cause, how much likelier its being practically 
carried, had the lesson to the people been, that they should re- 
frain from idle and unnecessary expenditure, and so have large 
enough savings—rather than that they should refrain from early 
marriages, and so have few enough children. The one lesson is 
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far more palpable and immediate in its effects than the other—be- 
sides that there is none of the sensitive antipathy against the first, 
which prevails and breaks forth into fierce and indignant outcries 
against the second of them. Still, there is a substantial harmony 
between the two lessons, insomuch, that in the efficacy of Savings 
Banks to raise wages, we behold another tribute and testimony to 
the doctrine of population. They do so, in the first instance, by 
lessening the extreme necessity, and so abating the keenness of 
the competition among labourers for employment: But the am- 
bition to save, in order to a respectable provision for the outgoings 
and expenses of a family, has just the effect of postponing mar- 
riages ; and so, in the second instance, do these institutions tell 
favourably for the operatives, by their preventive and restraining 
influence on those rash and frequent marriages, which serve to 
overload the labour-market by an excess in the number of com- 
petitors for labour. And yet, we must not be over-sanguine of 
aught like speedy or immediate success for these wholesome in- 
structions, even though given in the most palatable form; and 
many, we fear, are the tough battles which have yet to be fought, 
many the inveterate prejudices which have to be overcome, ere 
the victory shall be gained. Meanwhile, let us again express our 
hearty satisfaction with the “ Appeal” that has issued from the 
pens of these youthful collegians in Cambridge—that seat of lofty 
and serene and well-tutored intellect ; and whose products of se- 
vere mental discipline will at length, it may be after defeats and 
discouragements innumerable, obtain the rightful ascendancy 
which belongs to them. Let these two aspirants in the walk of 
fame, and still higher walk of culightoned philanthropy, perse- 
vere as they have begun ; and in the subsequent fruits of their 
diligent inquiry and matured experience, do we confidently look 
for a result that shall prove alike honourable to themselves, and 
to the University of which they are the members, 
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Art. IV.—History of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser TyT er, 
Esq. 9 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh. 1829-1843. 


A History which has occupied eighteen years of the vigorous 
manhood of a laborious and learned writer, comes with such im- 
posing recommendations, that the duty of the reviewer is dis- 
agreeable if he censures, and useless when he applauds.  Criti- 
cism is awed nearly into silence by the success whieh this history 
has attained; and the subjecting it now to an examination, how- 
ever gentle, is like asking an audience to the weary iteration of a 
twice-told tale. It is already among our standard histories ; the 
opinions it patronizes have been adopted by the class, who are 
resigned to the indolence of seizing the inference that lies upon 
the surface; and the publication of three editions, has told the 
author that he will not be obliged to look for his recompense to 
the barren reward of posthumous renown. We rejoice at this 
for Mr. Tytler’s sake. We congratulate him on a success so 
rare, and that he has not found, in a frigid reception, the hopes 
of his best years withered in disappointment. A taste has arisen 
for a better instruction than the extinct ephemeral literature of 
annuals, or the light trifling of novels, was calculated to impart ; 
and the practical spirit of the age, if it continues to progress, may 
soon arrive at the point when the Year Book of Facts will be 
elevated to the class of interesting reading. In the meantime, 
the prosaic genius of the times, though it has put in harness the 
fancy of the poet, has done good service to the cause of history. 
Old favourites appear with the embellishments of the editor and 
the artist, and original works of various merit, are daily adding to 
the thousand tomes, which inspire mankind with illustrious ex- 
ample, and connect the age which is going off with the un- 
numbered ages that have left us the lessons of experience. 

Sut our congratulations to Mr. Tytler are mingled with 
regrets—regrets that he is, like most men, imbued with preju- 
dices. The grandson of the zealous vindicator of Mary—he in- 
herited principles which have given a colouring to his sketches— 
and the Episcopalian historian of a Presbyterian country, has 
few kindred sympathies with its people. The old language of 
passionate prejudice is, however, tempered by the liberality of 
the gentleman, and the wisdom of the scholar; and, in some- 
times dwarfing great men to pigmies, the sneer is softened by 
being couched in civil words of courteous indifference. Too 
often is the measured praise of the historian reserved, not for the 
martyr to principle, but the martyr to place. The persecution 
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of fanatical Presbyterians creates little of the pathos, which melts 
our hearts at the picture of the grim Reformer confronting 
queenly loveliness in tears; and, while expressing our high 
respect for the learning and industry of the historian, we ac- 
company him with the painful feeling, that, in failing to do 
justice to the great men of his country, he has not done justice 
to himself. 

There never was a country affording so ample a field for his- 
torical dissertation, which has had its history so miserably told. 
Oblivion has scarce engulfed our desolating feuds, when the 
meditations of the closet have sent everything like historical 
evidence afloat on the wide sea of controversial speculation. The 
great portion of our history, enveloped in the obscurity of dis- 
tance, is synonymous with fable; and that which approaches 
nearer our own times, is embedded in innumerable forgeries, 
which the intolerance of party and the fury of faction, have urged 
upon the world as the history of our fathers. At every step we 
are treading among quicksands ; and it is only after the lapse of 
some hundred years, that we are beginning to obtain a clear view 
of important times. Mr. Tytler’s, though one of the most elabo- 
rate, is not the first nor the most successful attempt to accomplish 
a work of this truly national importance. Of the learning and 
sagacity of Hailes, we shall have occasion immediately to speak; 
but chiefly to the great Novelist is his country indebted, for the 
disclosure, in his varied publications, of the interesting world of 
poetry and romance, which slept forgotten in the chronicles of 
elder days, or were fast fading away in the increasing obscurity 
of oral tradition. To him do we owe the impulse given to anti- 
quarian research, which has rescued the perishing memorials of 
antique history. He sowed the seed which is now fructifying 
into a luxuriant harvest, of which one portion is this readable 
account of ancient Scotland. 

Let us not dismiss unnoticed the writers whose labours the 
history of Tytler has, to ordinary readers, for ever laid to rest. 
With the exception of Hailes and Robertson, he has left the crowd 
and surpassed them all. If he has fallen into errors of fact, ven- 
tilated questionable opinions, sneered at illustrious names, and 

laced another stone on the grave on which polemic rancour has 
Some busy raising its monuments, he has, in this respect, the merit 
of originality, and has arrived at the same end by a bye-road of 
his own. 

The history begins with the reign of Alexander the Third in 
1242, and terminates with the union of the Crowns in 1603,— 
thus comprising a period of three centuries and a half. Unless 
we proceed backwards to the ages when the dim twilight of tra- 
dition fades in the utter night of barbarism, we may rely upon an 
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authentic history of nine hundred years. The industrious Chal- 
mers has excavated by topographical research, and from crumb- 
ling records, a history of four important centuries prior to the 
time when Mr. Tytler’s history begins ; and the union of the two 
countries under one Parliament, did not extinguish the nationality 
of Scotland, and its distinct history, till a century after the period 
when the author brings his labours to a close. The work is, 
therefore, obviously incomplete. We are introduced at once to 
the whole complicated mechanism of regular government, without 
a word to inform us of the sort of natives who are governed, or 
whence they came. ‘The reason is, that “at this period (1242) 
our national annals bécome particularly interesting to the general 
reader.”—( Pref. p. 1.) Interesting they no doubt are at that 
time, since they comprise the war of independence ; but in writ- 
ing the history of a nation, there are other considerations to be 
looked to than those which would influence a novelist or romancer. 
Even the struggle for independence from the sovereignty of Eng- 
land, had a beginning long prior to the time when it engaged the 
attention of Europe, or furnished a romantic chapter to the his- 
torian, in the portraiture of the ambition of Edward, or the heroic 
nerseverance of Wallace and Bruce. The question of feudal 
eee to the English crown was raised in preceding reigns, and 
the disputes of ages bore testimony to the unshaken fidelity, with 
which the Archbishops of York claimed the spiritual subjection of 
the North. 

It is, too, in regard to these ancient times, anterior to that 
when Mr. Tytler begins, that miracle most abounds. It was here 
that the pruning knife of rigid criticism was desired. Chalmers 
has, indeed, done much to smooth the labour, by happy guesses 
when he had not authority, and solid reasoning when met by 
shallow speculation. But his labours are so overlaid with learn- 
ing, that, except to the antiquary, they are useless ; and his own 
theories, while they have superseded all others, are in many re- 
spects only delusive plausibilities. Since his day, moreover, much 
has been accomplished to facilitate the historian’s labours. The 
hodmen of historians—those industrious antiquaries who have 
burrowed amid the ruins that Time in his hurried march has 
spared—have collected materials for building a new structure, 
which would have a foundation more substantial than the shadowy 
mists of Scottish metaphysics. Centuries, hitherto lost, are re- 
covered; and in writing the history of our country, we are not 
under the hard necessity of blotting out cycles of ages, and mark- 
ing the blank—as our older geographers did to continents—a ter- 
ritory unknown. The excitement of war, the intrigues of courts, 
the violence of faction, are the same in all times, and give to the 
page of history the dulness of monotony; but the origin of a 
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people only once occurs to fatigue the attention, and the interest 
it excites, though less brilliant than a battle, is made more endur- 
ing by the philosophic instruction it inculcates. In the gradual 
development of civilization there is a philosophy which appeals 
universally to mankind. The rise and progress of institutions, 
traced first to insulated acts, where a deviation from the rule was 
made the rule, passing into usage by repetition, and becoming law 
by prescriptive tolerance, are the most interesting, though gener- 
ally the most neglected, portion of human history. Of this por- 
tion of our annals we have little in the work before us,—the dis- 
quisitions at the end of the second volume, professing to illustrate 
the condition of the country only from the time when the history 
begins. 

The authorities to which Mr. Tytler is principally indebted 
for his early volumes, are the established works of Fordun and 
Winton, whom he has in general accurately followed, except in 
certain cases, where the renowned Hector Boece had told the 
same story, with an additional touch of the romantic. But 
although the venerable Principal of Aberdeen is sometimes 
honoured by his imaginative flights being thus incorporated 
into history, Mr. ‘Tytler does not choose to cite the author, who, 
until the days of Hailes, was considered the historian of Scot- 
land. Even now his work will yield amusement for an idle 
hour. The feats of its heroes dim the lustre of Pantagruel and 
Don Quixote; but his versatile genius could not confine itself 
to the minute description of imaginary battles, or the glories of 
regal shades. It descended even to the natural creation, and 
extracted live geese from rotten trees. The author, in short, re- 
duces fiction to a science, in which moderation is forgotten. 
Every thing is on a gigantic scale. Virtues are always in the 
superlative ; vice, measureless and boundless; numbers are mul- 
tiplied with a dexterity and assurance, that cannot but excite 
admiration for his arithmetic ; and, knowing with Fag, that the 
drawing on a lie is nothing unless well supported, he forges en- 
dorsements to make it pass current. He bravely asserts that he 
obtained all the speeches that he puts into the mouths of his 
spectral kings, ~ the curious things they did, from histories 
never before or since heard of,—which the monkish piety of 
Icolmkill had preserved, and the generous liberality of the Earl 
of Argyle had enabled him to consult. 

Of modern historians we have had a number, who unfortunately 
were all the hacks of booksellers, and whose chief aim was the 
quantity and not the quality of their writing. Guthrie’s history 
was the compilation of an industrious doer of all work, who hired 
his pen to every political party in the state, contriving in every 
change of administration to remain the pensioner of cach succeed- 
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ing ministry. The same works which were yesterday celebrated 
with a hyperbole of laudation, were to-day denounced as the 
ravings of insanity, or as treason. A History of Scotland from 
such a Dugald Dalgetty of literature, will not disappoint the 
natural anticipations as to its character. It is a copy of all the 
fables of Boece, put into the sesquipidilla verba of a practised and 
fluent writer. Of the same character was the work of poor 
Robert Heron, an unfortunate son of genius, who endured, in all 
its bitterness, the fate of authors by profession,— 


* Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail.” 


In alternate hours of prosperity and suffering, he has left the 
memorials of a man of talent, who, in another sphere, would have 
asserted a place of honour in the world. But through life he 
was the drudge of booksellers. In the squalor of a prison, the 
first volume of his history was written, and the remainder was 
hurried through, amid the ceaseless persecution of exasperated 
creditors. Perhaps the most accurate, though not the most 
readable of these compilations, is that of Pinkerton, which com- 
prises the history of Scotland, from the accession of the Stuart 
dynasty till the reign of Mary. Mr. Tytler has found this work 
a serviceable guide, though he seldom cites it. The author had 
been a useful assistant to the historian of the Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire, whose mannecrism in attempting to imitate 
he has rendered ridiculous, by a chaos of composition, where 
lofty expressions are blended with frigid conceits, and light matter 
with heavy words. From Gibbon, however, he learned to rely 
for every statement upon his authority, and while we are tortured 
by obscure, tumid, and inverted sentences, we have some com- 
pensation in the accuracy of the facts detailed. 

Such, then, were the competitors Mr. Tytler had to meet. To 
annihilate such opponents was scarcely an honour. To say that 
he has os Hailes and Robertson, would be to compliment 
him at the expense of truth. His work takes a medium between 
the credulity of Boece, and the stern criticism of Hailes. What 
is absolutely incredible in the stories of the former is passed over 
in silence ; what is founded upon a basis of more rational proba- 
bility, and tends to throw a hue of rich romance upon the dull 
page of ordinary narrative, is dwelt upon with ardent satisfaction, 
supported by earnest argument, and buttressed by every autho- 
rity but that of Boece. A work which extended in its prepara- 
tion over the long period of eighteen years, must bear the impress 
of very different feelings. Times of inanity and weariness must 
often have followed moments of enthusiasm, when the subject 
kindled in the author’s mind, and his language flowed with the 
rapidity of thought. Of this there is perceptible evidence in the 
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inequality which it exhibits; portions of it being hit off with 
animation and vigour, while others, relating to kindred subjects, 
overpower by their prolixity, even those to whom reading is not 
an amusement but a duty. The author has not the warm ima- 
gination which could put life into the dry bones of the ancient 
chroniclers, nor the vigour to hurry us through the prosaic weari- 
ness of civil legislation, which Hume handles so skilfully, and 
which, in the forty-fourth chapter of Gibbon, has made his name 
immortal. As the history proceeds we come to a period of mo- 
mentous interest, in which public opinion, the mistress of the 
masters of the world, exerted an influence on Government,— 
when the people appeared upon the stage, and the dethrone- 
ment of kings, the mutations of opinion, and the shocks of re- 
volutionary change, bequeathed a heritage of controversy to 
after times. The subject roused the author from the torpid 
style of passionless sensibility. He leaves the — of um- 
pire to become a disputant, and proceeds upon his course with 
the excited temperament of one who has an interest in the struggle. 
Sneers and sarcasms, some dilution of facts, considerable per- 
version of motives, argument and invective, under the cover of 
philosophic induction or affectionate advice, excite interest by 
arousing passion, and quicken attention by the skill with which 
learning imparts to prejudice the colours of truth. 

The book, however, has no distinctive character. It might be 
written by any man of good education and abilities, and of 
persevering industry. It has no philosophy like Hume’s, no 
splendid diction like Gibbon’s, little critical acumen and sagacious 
remark like Hailes’; it gives no exposition of constitutional prin- : 
ciples like Hallam’s; nor is it learned in antiquities like that of 
Chalmers ; but it is the pleasant performance of a man of good 
taste, who, if he does not soar into the empyrean, never descends 
to the dunghill. He has read with diligence the labours of his 
predecessors ; the facts he took from the old authorities; and as 
to the reflections, he borrowed freely from the later compilations. 
Upon the morality of actions, it might be too much to ask for 
originality of sentiment, since to all men the same views will natu- 
rally occur, at the history of patriotic virtue or gigantic crime. 
There is, however, a mode of stating acknowledged truths, which 
would afford us the charm of novelty, and teach the lessons of 
history, without arousing disgust at repetition. It is possible to 
tell the same story in different language, and to deviate into use- 
fulness by something like original reflection. The first of these 
Mr. Tytler has accomplished, the last he has seldom attempted, 
until we come to the period when the misfortunes of Mary, ex- 
cite in her behalf his hair enthusiasm, and the principles 


of Presbytery make war with his own. 
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Mr. Tytler had advantages for his history, denied to the un- 
friended and unfortunate authors who preceded him. He could 
give the leisure of eighteen years, to the same duty, which the gripe 
of poverty compelled others to accomplish in as many months. 
The doors of our national repositories were thrown open to him ; 
the manuscript stores of private families, gathered during many 
generations, were placed at his command. The State Paper 
Office in London and the Register House of Edinburgh, have 
been obliged to give up their dead. The numerous volumes 
which the Humane Societies of Antiquaries have rescued from 
the gulf of oblivion, relative to ancient history, and litera- 
ture, and law, have added greatly to the materials of the his- 
torian ; the tomes issued by the Record Commission of England, 
the authentic publication of the ancient statute law of Scotland, 
together with the assistance of many modern publications of last- 
ing merit, are all circumstances which render comparatively 
easy the duty, which, to our first conscientious pioneers over the 
rugged road, was so difficult and laborious. In making use of 
these materials, and especially of unpublished MSS., great and 
laudable industry has been displayed, and the historian has not 
fallen into the mistake of antiquaries, of imagining every old 
paper, recovered with difficulty and deciphered with labour, to 
be important, though he often finds truth in documents whose 
antiquity alone guarantees assertions that every principle of 
probability, and every published document, hitherto denied. 

Many of the manuscripts cited by Mr. Tytler are interesting 
and instructive; others tedious and unimportant; and not even 
the fact that some of them were the offspring of regal intellects, 
can justify the copiousness with which they have been employed. 
Several of them, moreover, have already appeared in print,—in 
Haynes’ State Papers—the Appendix to Keith—Wright’s Queen 
Elizabeth and Her Times—the volumes containing the Marian 
controversy, or Chalmers’ Life of Mary; but notwithstanding this, 
there yet remain three entire volumes, founded nearly alto- 
gether upon manuscript authorities, to indicate the author's in- 
dustry, and to solve many things which hitherto were involved 
in conjecture and specalation. But if the doubts of existing 
controversy have been removed, Mr. Tytler has generated others 
which promise to be, if not as lasting, at least as bitter. We are 
henstel onwards to conclusions, to which, if the author cannot 
lead, he insists on driving us. Thus we have here, for the first 
time, charges against illustrious names, which were never heard 
of, even amid the fierce storms of the unchained passions of re- 
volution times. The leading Reformers, if they were termed 
fanatics, were never considered the associates of assassins. If 
they were denounced as wild enthusiasts, their enthusiasm was 
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not considered to be under the direction of principles that are 
not only contrary to religion, but shocking to humanity. But 
all this, it now appears, was error and delusion. We are told that, 
with loud pretensions to exclusive sanctity, and ceaseless profes- 
sions of a love of peace, they began by denouncing all established 
order, authority, and distinctions ; became the instigators or ac- 
tors in atrocious consultations and fatal deeds, and filled up the 
measure of their crimes, by treason to their country, and the 
sacrifice of their Queen. Thus has Mr. Tytler joined in that 
hunt of obloquy, which had, in full cry, pursued their memory, 
only in the Ales and forgotten pages of dilettanti declaimers ; 
but before this opinion shall have received the seal of a general 
approval, and be left to posterity as a just reversal of the judg- 
ment of the world, we shall humbly inquire into the grounds on 
which our reverence must thus be changed into abhorrence, and 
the names of the departed great be blotted out from the list of 
the benefactors of mankind. 

It is only just, however, to the historian, to consider his mode of 
dealing with a period of history beyond the reach of existing con- 
troversy, and beyond the influence of his peculiar opinions. Our 
duty here is greatly alleviated, by having all the materials he 
himself possessed for the construction of his narrative; and when 
met by novelty in fact, or originality in argument, we are never 
tortured by reference to inaccessible manuscripts. The two first 
volumes comprise the reigns of Alexander the Third, of Robert 
Bruce, and of his son, David the Second,—a period illustrated 
by the unwearied research and admirable sagacity of Hailes, who 
has been treated by Mr. Tytler in a manner somewhat incon- 
sistent. He abuses, and he copies him ; he adopts his labour and 
forgets to tell it; and while denouncing him as inaccurate, he 
gives illustrations which rebut the charge, and which though true 
are utterly insignificant in themselves, and are not so numerous 
as the additions Mr. Tytler himself has made to our collection 
of historical fallacies. 

It is of importance, not only toa proper estimate of the merits 
of this history of Scotland, but to the national literature, that we 
be well assured of their failings, before we consign the annals of 
Hailes, to the oblivion which Mr. Tytler recommends. This work 
has hitherto been considered the most accurate text-book of ancient 
Scottish history, divested of fable and the loose assertions of unsup- 
ported tradition. Pretending to no beauties of style, it is always 
perspicuous, and displays the most laborious balancing of conflict- 
ing views, that was ever brought to bear upon the ascertainment 
of historical truth. Hours of weary investigation have been saved 
to subsequent historians, by the skill with which the illustrious 
annalist, out of confusion, deduced a connected story—gauged 
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fables by the scale of reason and probability, and demolished, 
without remorse, the cherished prejudices of his countrymen. 
Under the protection of his name, subsequent writers have had 
the courage to do justice to an enemy, and to reduce the fabulous 
heroism of the past to something in accordance with the theory 
of physical and moral proportions. 
ut the merely copying Lord Hailes without acknowledgment, 
is not the worst part of the injustice of which his learned successor 
has been guilty. Whenever he condescends to notice the Annals 
of Scotland, it is for the single purpose of abusing their author as 
a pragmatical controversialist, who mistook scepticism for impar- 
tiality, virtue for passion, love of glory for ambition, enthusiasm 
for folly, contempt of others for genius, and whose perverted in- 
a set itself to “ whitewash dubious characters,” because they 
ad been consigned, by universal opinion, to execration and in- 
famy. It will not fatigue, to any considerable extent, the atten- 
tion of even the most indolent, to turn over the pages of the first 
volumes of Mr. Tytler’s History, to observe the mode in which 
our annalist is noticed :—‘“ Lord Hailes erroneously says,”’—“ It 
is erroneously stated by Lord Hailes,”—“ This is quite erroneous,” 
are the complimentary forms of speech in which he is introduced 
to Mr. Tytler’s readers. Does he state that a general advanced 
to meét the enemy instead of standing still to receive the assault, 
we are instantly told that 


“The manner in which this historian has recounted the Battle of 
Roslin, is a warning how far a timid spirit, and a desire of general 
popularity, will go to destroy the truth, and dilute the spirit and vigour 
of history.” (Vol. i., p. 437.) And Mr. Tytler “cannot help saying 
that, with a constant affectation of superiority to al! national preju- 
dices, and an assumption of hypercritical accuracy in all its details, I 
have found many portions of Lord Hailes’ history, when examined by 
the original authorities, highly partial, vague, and inaccurate.” (Vol. 
i, p. 438.) “I have elsewhere observed that Lord Hailes is fond of 
displaying his ingenuity, in whitewashing dubious characters, and that, 
with an appearance of hypercritical accuracy, in his remarks upon 
other historians, he is often glaringly inaccurate himself.” (Vol. i., 
p. 443.) 


The love of truth, carried to extreme, is described as the 
small vanity of a wish to exhibit ingenuity; the condensation 
necessary to his work is charged as the vagueness of superficial 
investigation. Serious accusations these against the reputation 
of an industrious and learned writer. Since they impeach the 
fidelity of the historian, they destroy, if true, the sole foundation 
on which his reputation rests. His work has no sustained ele- 
gance of diction to buoy it up amid the wreck of the truthfulness 
of its narrative, and not having the interest of contemporary 
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falsehood, the manes of Hector Boece will sleep in peace, at the 
oblivion that must soon overtake the labours of the stern exposer 
of his unscrupulous forgeries. 

Former reviewers of Mr. Tytler were startled withthe authori- 
tative condemnation pronounced on his predecessor, without ob- 
serving the debt of gratitude, incurred by the judge, to the man 
whom he had condemned. “A single hint of ‘Lord Hailes,” 
says Mr. Riddell, “is often worth more than many lengthened 
discussions of later writers ;” and among the last labours of Sir 
Walter Scott, was an indignant remonstrance against the publi- 
cation of such extraordinary and unwarranted criticism.* In 
his second edition, Mr. Tytler has, to a certain extent, followed 
the judicious advice of Sir Walter, “in future editions, to soften 
the severity of his remarks where Lord Hailes is concerned,’— 
by diluting somewhat the harsh terms employed; though he 
still refuses to acknowledge the assistance he has derived from 
his labours, and indulges in insinuations of a disparaging kind, 
which might, with good taste, have been omitted. His own 
learning and industry would have ensured him an honourable 
am among historians, without building on the ruin of the 

abours of his brethren. He was not obliged to go out of his 
way to pay compliments to a rival publication, and if the ne- 
cessity of duty laid upon him the hard task of censure, genero- 
sity should have induced him to qualify it, by the praise of those 
passages, which, by copying them, he has me with his ap- 
proval. There isa love of fair —s that will not see aspersed 
a public servant, who, amid many disadvantages, toils without 
the reward, in his own time, of either profit or renown, and whose 
labours only begin to attract attention when the grave forbids him 
to answer his traducers. It would be easy to refute Mr. Tytler’s 
criminations, did the industrious historian himself not afford 
ample materials, in his own pages, for showing how little they 
affected his own reliance upon Lord Hailes ; and we shall there- 
fore take the liberty of summoning himself as a witness, to testify 
how diligently he must have read, and how exactly he copied, the 
“ vague and inaccurate” lucubrations of the man who unhorsed 
Edward Gibbon, and against whom even he did not sneer. 

In describing the miseries to which Baliol was subjected, by 
the tyranny of Edward, Lord Hailes said, that “to make the 
King of Scots a party in every appeal from his courts (to Eng- 
land,) whether for injustice inn or for justice delayed, was a 
grievous burden. To require his personal attendance at the trial 
of every appeal, was intolerable,”—(1 Hailes, 277). The same 
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reflection occurred to Mr. Tytler. “ The first was a grievous, 
the last an intolerable burden, to which no one, with even the 
name of a king, could long submit,”—(1 Tytler, 103). In the 
next page, where the sad description of Baliol’s humiliation is con- 
tinued, and the violent proceedings against him of the English 
Parliament detailed, with reference to the resolution to which 
they came, of compelling him to surrender the three principal 
castles of Scotland, Lord Hailes remarks, that it is probable 
Edward “ considered the resolutions of his Parliament as impo- 
litically violent, and that that part of the sentence, which ad- 
judged the custody of three principal castles to him, could not be 
made effectual unless by force of arms,”—(1 Hailes, 282). Mr. 
Tytler came to the same conclusion—-“ It was evident that the 
resolutions of the Parliament were unnecessarily violent, and 
could not have been carried into effect, without the presence of 
an army in Scotland,”—(1 Tytler, 105). If Lord Hailes, in de- 
scribing the seizure of Bruce’s castle by Comyn Earl of Buchan, 
makes the remark, that “in a fierce age such an injury could 
never be forgiven,”—(p. 292, vol. 1,) so Mr. Tytler adopts it, with 
a little variation, by no means tending to its improvement,—“ an 
injury which, in that fierce age, could never be forgotten,”— 
(1 Tytler, 107). “ Thus ended the short and disastrous reign 
of John Baliol,” says Lord Hailes (p. 293). “ Thus ended the 
miserable and inglorious reign of John Baliol,’ echoes Mr. 
Tytler (p. 119, vol. 1). On the dethronement of Baliol, and 
the subjection of Scotland, we have a description of the public 
feeling of the nation and the character of its governors from both 
historians, of which there is no difference in the ideas, and only 
this change in the language, that Mr. Tytler has re-arranged the 
sentences, so as to put what was said last in the middle, and what 
was explained in regard to the general feeling of the nation, at 
the beginning rather than at the end. “ Warrenne the governor,” 
says Lord Hailes, “ took up his abode in the north of England 
for the recovery of his health. Cressingham the treasurer was a 
voluptuous, selfish, ecclesiastic.—proud, ignorant, and opiniona- 
tive,”—(p. 298). “ Warrenne the governor,” Tytler tells us, 
“ had, on account of ill health, retired to the north of England. 
Cressingham the treasurer was a proud, ignorant ecclesiastic,”— 
(p. 126). “ The temper of Scotland,” says Hatles, “at that 
season required vigilance, courage, liberality, and moderation in 
its rulers. The ministers of Edward displayed none of these 
qualities,”—(298, Hailes). ‘ The repressing of a rising spirit of 
resistance,” observes Mr. Tytler, “ required a judicious union of 
firmness, gentleness, and moderation. Upon the part of the 
English, all this was wanting,’—(1 Tytler, 125). With refer- 
ence to the conduct of Bruce, in retaliating with cruelty upon 
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the English, Lord Hailes observed, that “it was not strange that, 
in a fierce age, one who had seen the ruin of his private fortunes, 
the captivity of his wife and only child, and the tortures and exe- 
cutions of his dearest relatives and tried friends, should have thus 
satisfied his revenge,’—(Hailes, vol. ii., p. 41). Tytler copies 
the sentiment in these terms :—“ In Robert, whose personal in- 
- were so deep and grievous—who had seen the captivity of 

is queen and only child, and the death and torture of his dearest 
relatives and friends, we are not to be surprised, if revenge be- 
came a pleasure, and retaliation a duty,’—(Vol. i., p. 284, Tytler). 

Writing of this kind might be passed over uncensured, were 
it not for the assumption with which the history greets us. No 
complaint is made against Mr. Tytler for having narrated the 
same facts in the same manner, and often in the same language. 
It was impossible to avoid the resemblance of transcription here, 
as there is no scope for originality or invention. Anxious for 
the honour of our literature, we complain of Mr. Tytler for his 
injustice to men whose speculations—their own peculiar property 
—he has copied without acknowledgment. The romantic ad- 
ventures of Wallace, and the glorious reign of Bruce, gave room 
for vigorous reflection. We Se there all the virtues in con- 
trast to all the vices: unshaken fidelity and loftiest patriotism, 
in juxtaposition with treachery and mean submission to a foreign 
domination ;—selfishness unbounded, with generosity that never 
changed with any change of fortune ;—pride, jealousy, revenge, 
and all the base passions of fallen human nature, allowed to 
run riot with everything that religion had made sacred and 
humanity loved, exhibited in the same land with the cheerful 
sacrifice of self, and the devotion of means, of influence, of un- 
ceasing labour, and of life itself, in the cause of virtue ;—nobles 
without the nobility of nature ;—priests whose kneeling was re- 
ligion, and who practised the opposite of what they preached ;— 
female heroism rising superior to all the horrors of war, and amid 
wildernesses and morasses, uttering cheerful prophecies of better 
times. Topics these to warm enthusiasm—subjects on which 
there was scope for eloquence, and in regard to which it would 
have been permitted to inculcate in new language the old truths 
of a trite morality. 

But, with all the assistance which Mr. Tytler enjoyed from the 
labours of preceding historians, it would not be difficult to point 
out errors as numerous and as flagrant as those for which others 
have been denounced. We shall give a few with which Lord 
Hailes is not chargeable, and which we do not think it necessary 
to condemn, in the same vigorous language of which himself has 
given an example. Sleep will sometimes weigh down the weary 
eyelids of the most laborious historian, and the infirmity of na- 
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ture sometimes led even Mr. Tytler, to state facts after super- 
ficial investigation. 

In describing the defeat of Bruce at Methven, at the beginning 
of his career, and the subsequent persecution he endured, Mr. 
Tytler gives us also the history of his wife and daughter, who 
were captured by the soldiers of Edward. 

“The Queen,” he says, “ with her daughter, were committed to 
close confinement in England, where, in different prisons and castles, 
they endured an eight years’ captivity.” —Vol. i., p. 245. 

There are two errors here in one sentence. The young lady 
thus captured with the queen—Elizabeth, daughter of the Earl 
of Ulster—was not her child, but the issue of Bruce by his first 
wife, Isabella, daughter of the Earl of Mar. And although the 
queen resided on free parole in English castles, there is no 
authority for saying that either of them ever was in prison. The 
daughter was consigned to the care of Henry Percy, who placed 
her in a convent. (Feed. Angl. III., 1014.) It was Edward’s 
intention at first to place her in a cage—a fact untold by Mr. 
Tytler—like the Countess of Buchan, from which he appears to 
have been dissuaded by the want of any provocation for so hor- 
rible a revenge.* 

A few pages farther, we have another instance of hasty writing 
in the description of the barbarities perpetrated by Edward on 
the adherents of Bruce— 


“ Within a few short months had Bruce to lament the cruel death 
of three brothers—that of his dear friends Seton, Athol, and Fraser, 
besides the imprisonment of his queen and his daughters.”—Vol. i., p. 
257. 

Here is an omission of the imprisonment of Bruce’s sisters ; 
and historians make no mention of the apprehension of any but 
one daughter of Bruce—Marjory, the child of his first marriage. 
In a subsequent passage, describing an invasion of Scotland after 
the battle of Bannockburn, we have an illustration of the sum- 
mary mode in which the Gordian knot of difficulties that have 
puzzled other historians, is cut— 

“ The English army gave themselves up to unlimited indulgence, 
and they were soon attacked by a mortal dysentery, which rapidly 
carried off immense numbers, and put a finishing stroke to this.un- 
happy expedition by the loss of sixteen thousand men.”—Vol. i., 376. 


Old historians describe the disease as a bursting of the bowels ; 
and Kerr, in his history of Bruce, conjectured that “ it was pro- 
bably a dysentery.”—(Vol. ii., p. 279.) Mr. Tytler observing 
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this, changed the guess into a certainty. Of the number who 
erished, there are contradictory accounts, and while Knighton 
(2542) states that it was 16,000, Walsingham (117) informs us 
that nearly one-half of the army of 100,000 men never returned 
to tell in England the miseries of a Scottish invasion. We have 
another instance of the historian’s impatience with contradictory 
numbers, in the account of the savage massacre, after the fall of 
Berwick before the arms of Edward in 1296. Tytler states it 
quite positively, on the authority of Knighton, that 
‘‘ Seventeen thousand persons, without distinction of age or sex, were 
put to the sword; for two days the city ran with blood like a river— 
none were spared. The churches, to which the miserable inhabitants 
had fled for sanctuary, were violated and defiled with blood, spoiled of 
their ornaments, and turned into stables for the English cavalry.”— 
Vol. i., p. 112. 


We are informed by Langtoft, that 4000 perished (vol. ii., p. 
272)—40,000 his translator magnifies this into. Fordun, in order 
to be exact, gives us the odd number of 7500 (lib. ii., c. 20;) and 
even Boece did not go beyond this. (Book xiv., chap. 2.) He- 
mingford (book xiv., chap. 2,) declares, that it was upwards of 
8000 (vol. i., p. 9153) and the Monk of Malmesbury declares 
it was 60,000 (p. 427.) There was surely ground for hesita- 
tion in a matter where such extraordinary differences occur. 

Another instance of the same easy mode of reconciling differ- 
ences, occurs in the account of the precipitate flight of Edward, 
and of the hue and cry which followed him, after the rout at 
Bannockburn. “ Edward,” says Mr. Tytler, (vol. i., p. 315,) 
“ at last gained the castle of Dunbar, where he was hospitably 
received by the Earl of March, and from which he passed by sea 
to Berwick.” Tytler here follows the Scala Chronica, (Britan. 
ii., 574,) omitting to inform his readers, that Barbour—a nearly 
contemporary historian—sends him on a different destination. 
(Barb. xiii., 609.) 

At the accession of Robert the Second to the throne, the en- 
thusiasm of the people could not be repressed. After being 
crowned and anointed King, and the oaths of homage having 
been taken by the assembled prelates and nobility. 


“ The King himself then stood up, and declaring that he judged it 
right to imitate the example of his illustrious grandfather, pronounced 
his eldest son, the Earl of Carrick, and Steward of Scotland, to be heir 
to the crown, in the event of his own death. This nomination was 
immediately and unanimously ratified by consent of the clergy, nobi- 
lity, and barons, who came forward and took the same oaths of hom- 
age to the Earl of Carrick, as their future king, which they had just 
offered to his father; and upon proclamation of the same being made, 
before the assembled body of the people, who crowded into the abbey 
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to witness the coronation, the resolution of the King was received by 
continued shouts of loyalty, and the waving of thousands of hands, 
which ratified the sentence. An instrument, reciting these proceed- 
ings, was then drawn up, to which the principal nobles and clergy ap- 
pended their seals, and which is still preserved among our national 
muniments ; a venerable record, not seriously impaired by the attrition 
of four centuries and a half, and constituting the charter by which the 
House of Stuart long held their title to the crown.”—Vol. iii., p. 4. 


There is here a very serious mistake upon a very important 
subject. The instrument in question is nothing more than a 
simple statement, that the monarch was crowned, and that the 
usual oaths of allegiance were taken. It has no relation what- 
ever to the succession to the throne.* “ The charter by which 
the House of Stuart long held their title to the crown,” was an 
act of the Estates in the year 1373, which settled the right to the 
succession on the descendants of Robert the Second and his first 
wife, Elizabeth Mure.t Mistakes of this kind occurring in re- 
gard to matters so important, show the necessity for the revision 
of a standard historv, and would have afforded room for ample 
declamation, had the discovery been made by the author, in the 
Annals of Hailes. 

The second edition, though appearing many years after the 
first, contains several blemishes, which, in the circumstances, we 
must term unexpected. Mr. Tytler, for example, leaves such ex- 
cuses for indolence as this, to be reprinted, exactly as in the first 
edition :—“I am sorry I have neglected to mark the page where 
this occurs, and cannot find it at the moment.” (Vol. iii., p. 339, 
2d edit.) The circumstance referred to we have been equally un- 
successful in obtaining authority for. It is the picture of the Duke 
of Albany, the politic governor of Scotland, brother of Robert the 
Second, sitting on the ramparts of the Castle of Edinburgh, and 
discoursing to his courtiers, in a clear moonlight night, on the 
system of the universe and the causes of eclipses. The same ob- 
servation may be applied to another anecdote, which rcpresents 
Albany, in the midst of the tumult of war and the havoc of a 
border raid, as a collector of the relics of earlier ages—a story 
for which the whole foundation is the surprise he is said by Bower 
to have expressed, at the brevity of an English charter, which had 
been laid behies him. (Fordun a Goodall, vol. ii., p. 409.) 

Were it at all necessary, we could multiply these slips. We 
have confined ourselves to a few pages of the first and third 
volumes, opened at random, and mean to limit our remarks to 





* See Robertson’s unpublished volume of the statutes, where it is given. 
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these, as we do not think it would serve the object of fair and 
legitimate criticism, to hurt the credit of a laborious performance 
by pointing out such mistakes. We have done enough to show 
Mr. Tytler how necessary it is, that he should exhibit the same 
forbearance to writers, to whom he is under so great and inestim- 
able obligations. There is an old adage as to throwing stones, 
which is applicable to his case. All the honour to which his 
labour of eighteen years justly entitles him, will be bestowed with 
the greater willingness, that he exhibits no petty jealousy of that 
given to another. It is a short-sighted fwd to clamour 
against our standard histories upon insufficient grounds ; in the 
end it always happens that the recoil does serious damage to the 
credit of the unsuccessful assailant. 

The peaceful reign of Alexander the Third, with which the 
history opens, eng a fierce struggle between the mad lust 
of English ambition, and the determined patriotism of a semi- 
barbarous people, bent on maintaining their independence. Even 
now when nearly six hundred years have passed over that age of 

ublic calamity, the feelings it engendered are scarce extinct. 
Though a common nationality has linked ancient enemies to- 
gether, and the ties of brotherhood have knit the two nations in 
the inextricable web of family alliances, there is yet no native of 
the land whose independence was achieved at Bannockburn, who 
can read the history of that olden time without a glow of patriotic 
emotion, or listen with patience to the disquisitions of modern 
learning, in favour of the claim of the English monarch to the 
feudal supremacy of the whole British Isles.* Closer intercourse, 
and the increased liberality of extended knowledge, have removed 
the barrier that kept the countries not amalgamated though 
united, allies but not brethren ; while Mr. Tytler, on the one side, 
and Sir Francis Palgrave, on the other, proclaim the existence 
still, of the old national spirit of the rival kingdoms. The claim 
to feudal superiority by England over Scotland, was indeed the 
cause of nearly all the desolating wars that occupy the chief por- 
tion of the history of many reigns. It was the source from which 
the waters of discord flowed, and seem to flow still in a perennial 
stream. Sir Francis Palgrave has revived the theme, and we 
have searched in vain in Tytler’s history, for any clear exposition 
of the grounds, on which Scottish independence is asserted. We 
turn to the calumniated labours of Hailes, with a pleasure that 
every one must feel, at the perusal of a statement, which has all the 
accuracy of legal —. and all the animation of a contem- 
porary report. In Tytler we find no account of the forged charters 
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of Edward, or the mass of monkish records by which he attempted 
to give to usurpation, the authority of immemorial prescription ; 
nor does the historian seem thoroughly to appreciate, the peculiar 
interest that hangs around this important part of our constitutional 
history. 

The argument of Sir Francis Palgrave is simply this, that 
until the era of Wallace, the homage was admitted, and the noble 
Normans, stalwart Flemings, and sturdy Northumbrian Angles, 
along with the aboriginal Britons, now known as Scots, were 
only driven to deny the supremacy of the English crown, when 
Edward the First extended the incidents of that supremacy. The 
“ under-King of the Scots” did not, according to this writer, 
hold his kingdom according to the principles of the feudal law, 
and therefore was not entitled, as Scottish writers contend, to 
insist, as evidence of former homage, for the production of some 
prior charter taken by his predecessors from the English king. 
The dominion was of a peculiar nature, and the tenure was spe- 
cial, arising out of the ancient dependence of the Scottish under- 
king upon the Anglo-Saxon Bretwald or Emperor, and is not 
therefore to be cramped by arguments drawn from a later juris- 

rudence. Of this theory we can only remark, that however 
ingenious as a speculation, it seems destitute of foundation in au- 
thority, since Edward himself, by taking “sasine” as Lord Para- 
mount in the land of Scotland, from the Scottish Regents, prior 
to delivering it to his vassal Baliol, proclaimed that his right 
rested only on the principles of the feudal law. 

The claim to homage was asserted against Alexander the Third. 
This the last direct descendant of Kenneth Macalpine, ascended 
the throne at the age of nine, and reigned for the long period of 
forty-three years. His capacity for government was displayed in 
boyhood. On his marriage with the daughter of Henry the 
Third of England, the English monarch endeavoured to ensnare 
the inexperience of a youth of eleven years, by changing the 
homage due for the English possessions of the Scottish king, into 
fealty for the realm of Scotland— 


‘“‘ But the boy, with a spirit and wisdom above his years, replied, 
‘ that he had come into England upon a joyful and pacific errand, and 
that he would not treat upon so arduous a question without the advice 
of the states of his kingdom,’ upon which the king dissembled his mor- 
tification.” —Vol. i., p. 10. 


The claim of supremacy, however, was not abandoned, and the 
policy began of fomenting disturbances in Scotland, and forming 
an English party among the discontented nobility. Englishmen 
were appointed to be the advisers of a Scottish king, and so much 
had the nation become alarmed at the purposes of Henry, that a 
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visit of the queen to her father’s court, was guarded by a solemn 
treaty for her safe return, and that of her expected issue. 

That issue was a daughter, who married Eric King of Norway, 
and died a year after her marriage, leaving one child, styled in 
the affectionate language of the time, the Maiden of Norway. 
Shortly after this, the only son of Alexander followed his sister 
to the grave, and the hopes of the nation now rested upon the 
frail tenure of an infant’s life. The death of Alexander soon 
succeeded that of his children. Riding with fearless impetuosity 
on a dark night at the sea shore, near Inverkeithing, he was 
thrown from his horse, and his death deprived the nation of a 
king, whose vigorous administration had overawed the insolence 
of faction, and carried impartial justice to the humblest suitor. 
He was succeeded by his grandchild the Maiden of Norway; but 
she had scarce landed in Scotland when she died, and then began 
the long train of perfidy and intrigue, followed by the desolation 
of invading armies, and the untold horrors of civil war. 

The children of Alexander having perished, the law required 
to seek the rightful heir to the vacant throne, among the descend- 
ants of the ancient kings. Robert Bruce, Lord of Annandale, 
father of Tue Bruce, asserted his right as being the son of the 
second daughter of the Earl of Huntingdon, grandson to David 
I. John Baliol Lord of Galloway, advanced his claim upon the 
ground of his being the grandson of the eldest daughter. Im- 
mediately upon the death of the Maiden of Norway, the vassals 
of Bruce were summoned to arms, but unfortunately for his coun- 
try, he consented to leave the controversy to the decision of a 
foreign potentate. A civil war, however destructive in its imme- 
diate results, would have left the national independence untouched, 
and would have generated none of those afflictin ulcers which 
afterwards gangrened, and festered, and sapped the vitals of the 
afflicted nation. It was, however, iifferently decreed. 

Edward summoned all the nobility and clergy of England to 
Norham, whither he himself came, with the ransacked learning 
of the monasteries of England, to support his right as Lord Para- 
mount of Scotland. The meeting was numerously attended by 
Scottish and English nobility. It was opened by Brabazon the 
Justiciary of England, who proclaimed his master’s anxiety to do 
justice to all parties, free from partiality ; how, to effect this object 
he had come a far journey, and with condescending urbanity he 
declared, that his master was ready to take their advice on the 
momentous question. Before entering on the matter, he first 
demanded that the Scottish nobility should recognize him as the 
Feudal Lord of Scotland. The assembly heard the demand with 
astonishment and dismay; and a long silence was broken only by 
a solitary voice, representing that no answer could be given while 
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the throne was vacant. The wrath of the Plantagenet blazed 
high at the evasion— 

*“‘ ¢ By holy Edward,’ cried the King of England, ‘ whose crown it 

is I wear, I will either have my rights recognized, or die in the vindi- 
cation of them !’—‘ and to make this speech good,’ says Hemingford, 
‘ he had issued writs for the convocation of his army, so that in case 
of his demand being resisted, he might conquer all opposition, were it 
to the death.’ ”—Vol. i., p. 81. 
He was enraged because they suspected him, and, at the same 
time, showed that their suspicions were just. He insulted them 
and called himself offended ; proclaimed his humility, by asking 
their opinion, and despised it when given; complained of injury 
and threatened vengeance ; and from the tyranny of the one, the 
weakness of the other, the law of neither, this cold-hearted politic 
monarch, ultimately obtained the object, which, when seized, 
withered in his grasp. 

Bruce, at the subsequent meeting held at Upsetlington, on 
the northern banks of the Tweed, “ expressly, publicly, and 
openly,” recognized the English King, as Lord Paramount of 
Scotland, and his example was followed with ready alacrity by 
the other eleven competitors. The climax was then put to this 
act of national degradation, by the protest which Edward rung 
in the astonished ears of the assembly, that although he con- 
sented to act now as Lord Paramount, he did not resign his right 
to the property of Scotland. Pusillanimity in this case produced 
its usual result of arrogant domination; it compromised not 
merely the spirit of the nation, but the rights of property of 
every inhabitant, and the infamy of the proceeding was rendered 
still more complete, by the extravagant trances of gratitude, into 
which the assembled competitors were thrown, at the conduct of 
the generous monarch, who had not converted his reservation 
into an assertion of his claims. 

This great preliminary having been adjusted, the judge pro- 
ceeded to the determination of the question at issue. As Baliol 
and Bruce were the nearest allied to the ancient kings, and as 
the unquestioned usage of ages had recognized descent to female 
heirs, the real struggle was between these potent barons, and 
the pretensions of the others were easily dismissed. The law of 
the period when the contest arose, and that regulating succession 
now, by recognizing the right of representation, would have 
given the throne to Baliol, as the grandson of the eldest daugh- 
ter; but the claim of his opponent had the sanction of ancient 
usage, as derived from the Brehon laws of Ireland, and the ex- 
press recognition of the States of Scotland and of the King, in 
the a of Alexander the Second. 

J 


Mr. Tytler’s account of the litigation which arose is vague, and 
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in some important points inaccurate. The case was argued before 
the Commissioners of Edward, by the ablest lawyers of the age. 
The learning of both kingdoms was united to that of continental 
Europe, to find pleas to support the claims advanced; and the 
very papers which, nearly six hundred years ago, were conned over 
by these medieval chiefs, are now crumbling into dust, in the na- 
tional archives in London. We have here, therefore, not the 
doubts of conjectural history, but the certainty of living record. 
The whole documents were published by the Record Commis- 
sion in 1837, and although the second edition of Mr. Tytler’s 
work appeared in 1841, it is quite clear he never examined the 
only source from which we can obtain a correct history of this 
important transaction. Thus, for example, the recognition of 
the right of Bruce by the States of the realm has been omitted, 
aga because it runs counter to the author’s theory that we 
iad no Parliament so early as the reign of Alexander the 
Second. It now, however, appears, that Alexander, on the 
verge of life and without the prospect of issue, summoned the 
bishops, earls, and barons of the land, and explained to them the 
necessity of settling the succession to the throne. He specially 
demanded of them which of the issue of the daughters of his 
uncle David Earl of Huntingdon, they thought had the prefer- 
able claim. And they being there assembled, (as Bruce in his 
pleading declares,) decerned and adjudged, according to their 
own laws, the imperial laws and others, that the son of the 
second daughter, should inherit prior to the daughter of the 
first born, and all the clergy as well as laity, unanimously and 
cordially showed the same as a true judgment to the King. The 
monarch then taking the Lord of Annandale by the hand, pre- 
sented him as his true and lawful heir to all the nobles and 
magnates, clergy as well as laity, as his lawful heir to the king- 
dom of Scotland, and the whole of them, by the King’s com- 
mand, and in his presence, took the oath of fealty to Bruce upon 
the holy gospels; a proceeding recorded in the rolls of the 
treasury of the kingdom of Scotland.* This Parliamentary set- 
tlement of the succession, places the right of the family of Bruce 
on a firmer basis than that of conquest, and is an important, 
and, it may be added, a novel feature in that important litiga- 
tion. 

Edward’s judgment was _ in favour of Baliol, who, in all 
robability, had been more liberal in his promises of submission. 
Ie seems to have been a man of good intentions, but of weak 

and irresolute judgment, with sensibility enough to feel the de- 


* Palgrave’s Documents, p. 23. 
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rading condition, of being lieutenant of a dependent kingdom. 
iis master soon informed him of his true position. The first 
exercise of power was, to enact, that the judgments of the Eng- 
lish Courts should receive execution in Scotland, and the cup of 
humiliation was filled to the brim, when the unfortunate Baliol 
was compelled to appear as a party, in the Court of the Lord 
Paramount at li to defend every judgment pronounced 
by him in Scotland, from which unsuccessful litigants had ap- 
pealed. He was driven to despair, by the insolence of his mas- 
ter who suspected him, on the one hand, and the contempt of 
his countrymen who derided his submission, on the other; and 
at last the unhappy “ under-king” resorted to a hopeless resist- 
ance, begun without consideration, and conducted without 
vigour. His inglorious reign was terminated by the merciless 
sack of Berwick—his compelled resignation of the sceptre, and 
the subjugation of the ~ country to the English arms. 

The fall of Baliol laid Scotland at the feet of Edward. There 
was no second solemn farce of trial as to the right to the succession. 
The decree of annexation issued, and then, like the blighting 
simoom, war overspread the land with all its devastation—con- 
quest with all its violence—tyranny with all its abuses—and 
subjection with all its shame. “ The historian,” says Mr. Tyt- 
ler, with unusual energy, “ the historian has to tell a tale of 
heart-broken submission and pitiless ravage; he has little to do 
but to follow in dejection the chariot wheels of the conqueror, 
and to hear them crushing under their iron weight all that was 
free, and brave, and true-hearted in the land of his fathers.” 

It was not, however, destined in the ways of Providence, that 
the omnipotence of arms should in this case prove the successful 
instrument of ambition. The oblivion of national annihilation 
was reserved for Poland, where ill-regulated émeutes, crushed 
with guilty accuracy, stood in the room of unflinching perseve- 
rance, which adversity only stimulates. Out of obscurity emerged 
the patriot, who called Scotland from injuries to arms, and from 
arms to liberty. When we read the story of William Wallace, 
imagination wanders back to the times of heroic antiquity, and 
enthusiasm can scarce keep pace with reason, in forming an 
estimate of his services to his country. He gave birth to the 
land of his nativity, and interested the sympathies of the world 
in behalf of her gallant struggle for existence. Personal wrong, 
and the grinding = practised on his friends, first stung 
him to revolt, but his passion soon hardened into principle, like 
the burning lava converted into stone. Against the victorious 
might of England he threw himself, and carved his way to ho- 
nours, without the shouts of a thousand vassals to proclaim his 
feudal greatness, or a coronet on his brow to tell the nobility of 
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his blood. Fortune did not look askance upon his sacrifice. 
The discipline of English chivalry quailed before him ; castles 
changed masters; ridicule gave way to reflection, and reflection 
to alarm; the oppressed dared to remonstrate; the oppressor 
deigned to assign reasons for his oppression; insult and injury 
were followed by retaliation and revenge ; and the haughty Plan- 
tagenet found himself no longer the invincible; his army dissi- 
pated—his vassals faithless—his nobles butchered, and their skins 
turned into saddlegirths—and the conquest gained by so many 
intrigues, so much artful policy, and such elaborate chicane, va- 
nished like a dream ! 

The success of Wallace, where success seemed hopeless, was 
not a miracle. It was the exercise only of the same qualities 
that enabled Washington to be the leader, not of a rebellion but 
a revolution. He gave his country the devotion of a desperate 
fidelity, when the future only displayed the dark outline of the 
scaffold. He could not appeal to any hereditary spirit of inde- 

endence, with a population ground down to ie nor could 
be instil patriotism into the hearts of the titled robbers, who then 
and afterwards were the pensioners of England, whose venality 
had debauched all public virtue, and who gathered, like the flies of 
the vintage, to devour the fruit pressed from the plunder of their 
country. No memorials of ancient freedom, no heir-looms of an 
honoured past, kindled enthusiasm at the retrospect, or illumi- 
nated the prospect of the patriot, who entered upon the struggle 
to seek iim or a grave. How nobly he adventured, ‘et 
the traditions which mark the scene of each valorous achieve- 
ment, tell with a power beyond the vague eulogium of history. 
Every rock and valley, and mountain pass, and craggy hill-side, 
has its story of the Patriot’s life of hardship, told with the affec- 
tion of undying gratitude. Time, which wears down the colossal 
monuments of human labour, softens also the bitterness of na- 
tional antipathy. The memory of the patriot soldier is embalmed 
in the hearts of the generous of all nations and tongues. His 
story will warm the blood of men, who enjoy not as we the bles- 
sings of his victory ; and in the darkest hour of sorrow, the per- 
secuted adherent to deserted freedom, in the mountains of the 
Tyrol, or on the banks of the Vistula, may look to him as an an- 
tidote to despair. 

Endued by nature with great vigour of body, he would, in 
any circumstances, have acquired an ascendant over the rude 
spirits of an age when physical force was the great road to re- 
nown ; but his unsullied honour, and superiority to all the baser 
objects of public life, the utter stainlessness of his character, and 
the unquestioned purity of the zeal that burned within his bosom, 
gave him a moral influence, that rendered his words more galling 
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to the proud nobility he put to shame. He would brook none of 
the plausibilities of temporizing expediency, or the half measures 
of affrighted selfishness, which ever counted the probabilities 
of success as the criterion of virtue. In the gloomiest hours of 
fortune, when the heather was his pillow, and the yell of the 
bloodhound in pursuit disturbed his troubled slumbers, he stands 
before us the same undaunted patriot, defying misfortune by re- 
signation, and by magnanimity giving lustre to his gleams of 
triumph. Think of what he suffered, and the fierce age in which 
he lived, and how great must have been the man who, amid the 
horrors and savage atrocities of a border raid, could retire from 
the feverish excitement of the camp, to discharge, in the chapel 
of the monks of Hexham, the duties of religion, and to risk the 
a on which his power reposed, in order to save from his 
infuriated soldiers, three miserable monks about to be offered up 
a sacrifice to their cupidity. 

Resistance to oppression may not always be the fruit of a pure 
aspiration for freedom, just as, in the name of religion, the game 
of unprincipled ambition has been often played. Tested by the 

urity of his motives, the patriotism of Wallace is worthy of the 
ont days of Roman virtue—when Roman virtue did honour to 
mankind. It is the patriotism of Tell—it is the proud devotion 
of Washington. In adversity sustaining without a murmur the 
iniquity of fortune ; in prosperity actuated by no sinister ambition 
or lust of meretricious distinction—resigning power when faction 
destroyed its influence for good, and retiring into exile to labour in 
the cause to which he had devoted the energies of his life. Whether 
as a private gentleman redressing an injury to himself, or the 
governor of his reve | protecting the rights which her nobility 
had betrayed,—at the head of armies, or a hunted fugitive with- 
out a home,—animating his followers with words of courage, or 
teaching humanity t6 pirates,—at the throne of France suing for 
assistance, or at Rome imploring the protection of the Church,— 
we find him ever faithful amid the faithless, 
Among innumerable false, unmoved ; 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified. 

Like all truly great men, his energies rose with his mis- 
fortunes—nitor in adversum was the motto of a man like him; 
and, when elected the supreme magistrate of his country, it was 
not the unprincipled usurpation of an ambitious demagogue 
rising upon the calamities of his country, but the assumption of 
the position which nature assigned him, in the grand drama of 
that troubled age. 

The office of governor he retained till the rout at Falkirk 
destroyed the idea of his invincibility, and the malice of envy 
threatened his impeachment. Of his subsequent history, Mr. 
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Tytler has told but little, and that little with unnecessary doubts 
and some inaccuracy, taking care to inform us at the page where 
the following passage occurs, that “ Lord Hailes had omitted to 
mention” an “ important fact” connected with his history. 

‘* He choose rather,” says Mr. Tytler, “ to return to the station 
ofa private knight, than to retain an elevation which, owing to the 
jealousy of the nobility, brought ruin and distress upon the people. 
His great name does not again occur in any authentic record, as bear- 
ing even a secondary command in the wars against Edward, nor, in- 
deed, do we again meet with him in any public transaction, until 
eight years after this, when he feli a victim to the unrelenting ven- 
geance of that prince.”—Vol. i., p. 172. 

A wrong is here done to one whom Mr. Tytler wishes most 
justly to place among the great men, of whom the world was not 
worthy. The profound feeling of injustice sometimes irritates a 
noble mind, and carries it to inexcusable extremes. It was not 
thus, however, with Wallace; he did not retire in sullenness 
from the contest to reap security from submission, and to repay 
a personal wrong by treason to his country; sad necessity, and 
the profligacy of the times, and the overwhelming armies of 
Relbel, were never pleaded by him as an excuse for leaving 
ingratitude to its recompense, in the approaching tempest of 
military outrage and proscription. A volume lately published 
by the Maitland Club, has established that the fallen governor 

roceeded to France and Rome, with the view of obtaining 
Saest assistance, and, failing in this, the secondary influence of 
friendly remonstrance.* 1t was at his instigation, as is now su 
posed, that the Pope asserted a right to the Lordship of Scotland ; 
and it was only after all his efforts failed, that he returned to 
work out, by his own arm, his country’s deliverance. Romance 
attended him from first to last. The documents thus published 
give us the history of that fine incident in his life, when he 
captured, and made his friend, the piratical rover Sir Thomas 
de Longueville, who had attacked his ship when on the way to 
France. The noble humanity of the act is worthy of the pre- 
server of the persecuted monks of Hexham, and contrasts 
strongly with the indiscriminate massacres of the Douglas Lords, 
who, if they had the warlike talents, had also the wolf-like 
ferocity of guerilla chiefs. 

Edward extended forgiveness to all except Wallace. The 
men who, by the solemnities of oaths, had testified their devo- 
tion. to his service, and rushed into revolt when such seemed 
their interest, were pardoned and caressed. But the only man 


* Documents illustrative of William Wallace, his Life and Times. Maitland 
Club publications. 
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who violated no oaths, and never laid himself under the obliga- 
tion of a favour, was shut out from mercy, and hunted from 
cover to cover with unrelenting perseverance. No glory of 
successful conquest can ever hide the infamy of the deed by which 
victory was abused; and the idle declamation of some English 
writers, as to the justice of a sentence which condemned to a 
traitor’s death him who had never been a subject, will not stifle 
the execrations of mankind, at the barbarous and inhuman death 
of a prisoner of war, whose only crime has acquired for him 
the eternal honour of being the proto-martyr of his country’s 
independence. 

Mr. Tytler has entered the lists of controversy with Hailes in 
regard to the manner of his capture, and, as we humbly think, 
raised nothing but a war of words. The ordinary story as to 
“the fause Monteath” has obtained for him renown in infamy, 
though justice demands for him somewhat of commiseratien. 
He is represented as the friend of Wallace, and, under the 
advantage of his position, giving up the hero to be butchered. 
This story is adopted by Tytler, but denied by Hailes, who 
maintains that Monteith at this time was in the service of Eng- 
land, and only performed the hard duty of his office, in arrest- 
ing the chief enemy of his master. Mr. Tytler, however, will 
not perceive the meaning of the annalist. He represents Lord 
Hailes as stating, that the fact of Sir John Monteith being ac- 
cessory to the capture of Wallace, rests only on the authority 
of Blind Harry. Hailes expressly admits, that Monteith may 
have made the capture and confined the prisoner ; and he merely 
takes exception to the tale of the Minstrel, that it makes Men- 
teith, the lieutenant of Edward at Dumbarton Castle, the friend 
or ally of the Scottish hero. This was pointed out to Mr. 
Tytler, sixteen years ago, by Sir Walter Scott; and although 
the learned author has altered, in his second edition, some of the 
sentences of vituperation against Hailes, he leaves untouched 
the misrepresentation of that historian’s obvious meaning. He 
has moreover, put himself to needless labour in proving what 
has never been disputed—that Monteith was the instrument 
through whom the capture was effected. Had he consulted the 
documents published / the Record Commission, he would have 
found this matter set at rest by a memorandum, which sets forth, 
that “ forty marks were given to the valet who spied out William 
Wallace,” and John de Monteith obtained an Aceldama, or “ land 
of the value of a hundred pounds.” (Palgrave, p. 154.) If Mon- 
teith had been the traitor represented by the historian, it is 
scarcely to be imagined that he would have been admitted b 
Bruce to earn the distinctions he did on the field of Bannock- 
burn in the Scottish army; and it deserves to be remembered te 
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his honour, that out of the whole nobility, his name alone is not 
in the Ragman Roll, which furnishes the list of traitors who first 
swore fealty to Edward.* 

The death of Wallace soon followed his capture, and the Lon- 
don rabble, who had so often been terrified at his name, had the 
satisfaction of beholding the refinement of cruelty at his execu- 
tion. Their own historian, John Stowe, lets us see the nature 
of the sensation which his adventures had created in the age in 
which he lived :—“ William Wallace, which had ofttimes set 
Scotland in great trouble, was taken and brought to London, 
with great numbers of men and women wondering on him; and 
in the great hall at Westminster, he being placed on the south 
bench, crowned with laurel, for that he had said in times past 
that he ought to bear a crown in that hall, as it was commonly 
reported ; and being appeached for a traitor by Sir Peter Mal- 
lorie, the King’s Justice, he answered, that he was never traitor 
to the King of England; but for other things whereof he was 
accused, he confessed them, and was after headed and quar- 
tered.” 

So perished William Wallace, “ hewed as a carcass fit for 
hounds,”—-a man who in any age would have been illustrious. 
Yet no marble monument, no “ storied urn or animated bust” 
exists, to celebrate his virtues. In other lands, grateful affec- 
tion, profound gratitude, holy reverence, would have burst forth 
in uncontrollable enthusiasm. His name would have been in- 
scribed in manuals of devotion. Orators and poets would have 
told his story with the inspiration of genius. Greece would have 
erected her altars, and the stern Romans would have placed him 
among their gods. 

This man’s story is the green oasis in the desert of feuds, wars, 
and appalling crimes, that fill up the five first volumes of this 
history of our country. He towers above the obscurity of medi- 
val times, like some meteor orb that flashes upon the world its 
train of illumination, and disappears. His name occurring when 
it will, brings refreshing influence to the mind ; history forgets 
the grave dignity of her step to get warm on the theme, and 
leaves us with a deep emotion of reverence, and an enduring feel- 
ing of sympathy, for a life whose usefulness is not bounded by the 
grave. Posterity rises with the example to whose imitation it as- 
a ; and the heroic virtue that electrified his countrymen, lives, 
ike the prophet’s words, to console and animate the oppressed. 

Bruce had equal bravery with the patriot whom Edward’s ven- 
geance had destroyed; but he wanted the same lofty principle, 
and genuine unadulterated patriotism. His was a great capacity, 








* See Naprer’s Memoirs of Napier of Merchiston, p. 527, et seq. 
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brought into action by the tyranny of circumstances, not the 
strength of principle. Supple, dexterous, and accommodating, 
the inconsistency of his early years would have been the guaran- 
tee for his remaining the satellite of the English monarch, had it 
not been for the murder of Comyn—an act of unpremeditated 
assion—which applied the spur to the side of his reluctant reso- 
ution. His subsequent career of victories and defeats, and his 
adventures in caves and island fastnesses, and in Ireland, are like 
the rapid transitions of a fairy tale. Adversity taught him the 
philosophy of endurance, and eradicated the weaknesses of a 
character, which, possessing many sterling virtues, shone out in 
his later years in an affectionate disposition, which grafted inno- 
cent amusements on regal dignity, and benevolence on justice. 
Even now we are reaping the benefits of these men’s achieve- 
ments. Never was there a more important period in our history 
than that which, in the war of independence, heard the din of arms 
from the Solway to the Northern Sea. Had there been no Wal- 
lace to show the probability of success, and no Bruce to achieve 
it at’ Bannockburn, we may look to the weary destinies of Ire- 
land for the fate that would have been ours. Scotland, with her 
independence, was poor, and her peasants, though industrious, 
could scarce obtain food to nerve the constitution, or clothing to 
warm them against the inclemency of the climate; but the 
food, though coarse, was not liable to be seized at the caprice of 
an alien master, nor were their rags kept together by a chain of 
iron. Had the locust legions of England marched on to victory, 
a mere toleration of existence would have been the hard portion 
of the vanquished. Tears of blood would have been wept over 
penal statutes made for slaves, and a government, established with 
the savage ferocity of the times, would have been exercised without 
mercy, and produced calamities without end. Ages of oppression 
would have been the history of a land which has been conspicu- 
ous in the world as the home of men, whose passions, moderated 
by respect for themselves, and softened by the influence of an 
uncorrupted religion, have kept burning, amid every revolution, 
the vestal fires of a rational and enlightened liberty. Of the 
miseries attendant on the bloody feuds of our besotted nobles in 
after ages, we shall have occasion immediately to speak. But 
these were passing evils, which left no 7 behind them, to eter- 
nize the ignominy of conquest. English law, and partial admi- 
nistration of it, English institutions, and English governors lega- 
lizing extortion, were not there to keep alive the bitter memory 
of national degradation, and to crush the vanquished to the depths 
of impotent despair. The husbandry of the land, and the hus- 
bandry of the human creature would have been alike forgotten, 
and our fields given up to their native barrenness, would have 
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been only a copy of the half-savage people, who extracted from 
them a miserable subsistence. All constituted orders, executive 
and judicial power, would have flowed from the land of the 
Saxon; and thus the mind, palsied by exclusion from all the 
offices of public life, and the extinction of that honourable emula- 
tion which is ever the safeguard of public virtue, would have re- 
signed itself to the stagnation of utter inanity, or only left to the 
unhappy the miserable alternative of a hopeless exile. 

The defeat of Bannockburn set the dispute at rest. The op- 
portunity and the means of conquest never again returned. The 
wild dream of French subjugation, and the wars of the Roses, 
gave exercise to the arms of England in another sphere, and the 
obstinate inhabitants of the land of mists and mountains were 
allowed to retain their cherished independence. 

Another of the noted characters of this era figures very little 
in Mr. Tytler’s history, though he was one of the most influen- 
tial agents in the war of independence. Robert Wisheart, the 
Bishop of Glasgow, was one of those warlike prelates who 
strangely mistook the profession they were suited for, and by 
one of the freaks of fortune, was elevated to a position, where the 
professional and the natural character were ever opposed. He 
was more fortunate than the other opponents of Edward’s ambi- 
tion, though he swallowed oaths of allegiance with amazing cele- 
rity, and immediately absolved himself trom keeping them, when 
it suited his convenience. At the competition for the throne, 
between Bruce and Baliol, the bishop took the oath of fealty to 
Edward, and was the first to break it by instigating the king— 
as Edward the Second told the Pope—to commit arsons, robbe- 
ries, murders, and uncounted ravages on the English territories. 
The fate of Baliol being sealed, and Edward the First again vic- 
torious, the prudent bishop came in haste to Elgin, where Ed- 
ward was, and with agony of mind deplored his errors, beseeched 
forgiveness, and upon the consecrated host, the four Gospels, the 
cross of St. Neot, and the black rood of Scotland, he swore a 
second time eternal homage to the English king. No sooner, 
however, did Edward return to prosecute his continental wars, 
indulging in the delightful imagination that he had left his new 
conquest secure, than the restless ecclesiastic stimulated Wallace 
and Bruce to arms, and dofting the cassock for the steel coat, he 
led all his own followers into the field against his lord. Bruce’s 
fortunes ee to decline, the bishop saw his errors, and 
again bewailed his wicked conduct, and a third time took the 


solemn oath of fealty. His remorse, however, had accumulated 
rather on his memory than his conscience. Within a month he 
broke -his faith—instigated a new rebellion—and upon a new 
change of fortune, he repaired to Roxburgh and surrendered 
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himself a hostage. Being enlarged by the king, he repaired to 
Holm Coltram in England, and for the fourth time took every 
oath that was set before him, with all the most solemn sanctions 
that have ever surrounded this appeal to heaven between man 
and man. Scarce had the words ceased to echo in his ears, when 
temptation was again thrown in his way, and summoning his 
followers around him, he marched against the Prince of Wales, 
who had been despatched to Galloway by his father to act against 
Bruce and Wallace. Defeat having followed the rising of the 
Scottish chiefs, the instantaneous repentance of the bishop fol- 
lowed, and with woe-begone looks of misery, and a heart torn 
with remorse, he rushed into the royal presence at Cambusken- 
neth, loudly proclaimed his wickedness, swallowed for the fifth 
time all the oaths—which he could now repeat without book— 
and received, from the royal clemency, the pardon earned by his 
repentance. As his memory was treacherous, the good bishop 
kept up the lively recollection of his duty, by saying the oaths 
for the sixth time, at a parliament shortly afterwards held in St. 
Andrews, in presence of the lords of both realms, 

No sooner had the reverend father thus testified his abhorrence 
of his conduct, than he began forthwith to stir up more rebellion, 
as a practical commentary on his allegiance. He first gave ple- 
nary absolution to Bruce for the murder of Comyn, and so ren- 
dered nugatory the bull of excommunication, afterwards hurled 
from the Vatican, which, like a bomb falling amid water, crack- 
led, and whizzed, and died out, without injury to those it was 
intended to destroy. He then, out of his own wardrobe, pro- 
vided Bruce with the royal robes, in which he was arrayed when 
anointed king; and with amazing activity went about the coun- 
try, preaching a crusade against the English oppressors, which 
he declared to be as holy a work as fighting against the Saracens 
in the Holy Land. Even the very timber which Edward had 

iven him to build the steeple at Glasgow, the bishop converted 
into engines of artillery, wherewith he stormed the castle of 
Cupar, and maintained it against the English arms, till the acci- 
dents of war placed it and its valiant defender at the mercy of 
the conqueror.* 

The Vicar of Bray is a tame parody on the immortal bishop. 
He could change shapes with Proteus for advantages, and he did 
it to purpose. ‘There must have been something in his charac- 
ter that restrained the avenging hand of Edward, when oaths 
were so often broken, confidence so frequently abused. It was 


* For these facts connected with the Bishop, see the volume containing Docu- 
ments and Records as to Scottish History, issued by the Record Commission in 
1837. We recommend this work to Mr. Tytler’s special notice. 
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not the fear of Papal excommunication, for Edward and his par- 
liament rebuked the Pope himself, when he set up his claim to 
the lordship of Scotland.* But there can be no Joubt, that the 
redoubtable bishop contributed a large share to the animation 
of the country, when Bruce raised the standard of revolt. For 
his tergiversation let us therefore find a palliation, in the neces- 
sity which has no law, and in the patriotism which sacrificed 
peace, rank, and security, to perpetual hazards, captivity, and 
degradation. His latter years were consecrated to posterity, in 
furnishing Fordun with the materials for his history, and thus 
we owe him a debt of gratitude, which might well temper the 
sharpness of moral censure, for conduct which, if it was patriotic, 
was at least the ultimum non esse of vice. 

The second volume contains the history of the weak-minded 
son of Bruce, together with a disquisition on the condition of the 
country, and its laws and customs from the time of Alexander 
the Third. The whole account of the reign of David the Second 

ossesses a melancholy interest, from the contrast with the brilliant 
aes of his father. The elevation was not greater than the 
fall; and the feeble monarch only affords another instance of the 
truth, that genius is not a family inheritance. Over this period 
Mr. Tytler * cast no additional illumination, and seems indeed 
too much disposed, in many particulars, “ to tell the tale, sir, as 
*twas told to him.” Thus we have the old story, that Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas, the knight of Liddesdale, known in history as 
“the flower of chivalry,” was the natural son of the good Sir 
James, the associate of Bruce, instead of being of another family 
of Douglasses, and enjoying all the honours and privileges of 
legitimacy. ‘The error was corrected a century ago by Ruddi- 
man, in his edition of Hume’s History of the House of Douglas 
and Angus, and in modern publications the origin of the fable 
has been clearly explained.f The history of the unscrupulous 
queen, Margaret Logie, her intrigues in Scotland, and her ad- 
ventures in foreign lands in support of her queenly privileges, 
has also been composed without much industry in the investiga- 
tion of facts, and with the addition of some inaccuracies, to those 
generated by the indolence of preceding historians.} 

It would far outreach our fimits to enter upon the inviting 
duty of examining the concluding portion of this volume, on the 
manners, laws, and customs of ancient Scotland. While Mr. 
Tytler’s fluent writing will induce many to read what otherwise 





* Palgrave, p. 130. 

+ Stewartiana, p. 82. 

t See Riddell on Peerages, p. 98], where this lady’s history is very carefully 
elucidated. 
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might be reserved for the study of a few, we cannot assign to 
the performance any thing more than the merit of clearness. 
Facts are collected, not always from the best sources, and not 
always the most important; but the generalization of them is 
left to the reader, and the philosophizing spirit that Hume would 
have breathed into them, is not there to kindle the mind with 
some sagacious lesson, and aid the exercise of memory by eluci- 
dating the principles to which they tend. Thus, while we have 
a correct history of the struggles of the Scottish Church for inde- 
pendence, and the ultimate triumph she achieved over the arro- 
gant domination of the Popedom, the important deduction is 
omitted, that from that hour the general canon law issued from 
the Vatican, or by the great Catholic Councils of the Church, 
had no authority in Scotland, until ratified by its own native 
councils—a circumstance whose importance cannot be exaggerat- 
ed, since it affected the jurisprudence of the country in all subse- 
quent ages. 

Mr. Tytier’s theory as to the origin of Parliaments, is a matter 
of constitutional history too important to be dismissed in a sen- 
tence; and we must therefore pass by in silence the subject of 
such fertile and exciting controversy. We cannot, however, 
help expressing our surprise at the total omission of all mention 
of one of the most singular of our ancient institutions, which 
modern learning has elaborately illustrated. The philosophers 
of the middle age, who have contributed so much to the world’s 
amusement in addressing themselves to its instruction, were cele- 
brated for finding charms in numbers. If a feast was attended 
by thirteen it was unlucky ; if a certain number of amulets were 
possessed, a charm existed against the fiercest powers of incanta- 
tion; and in matters of government the same profound philo- 
sophy gave birth to institutions which possess a family likeness 
in different and distant lands. The seven champions of Chris- 
tendom, and the seven followers of the Pictish King, belong to 
the region of imagination; while the seven Earls of Scotland 
live in the unquestionable truth of history, as something more 
than a rational speculation. They appear to have been a 
body who exercised authority as a distinct estate, without 
connexion with the other earls and the rest of the Scottish 
Legislature; and their powers are minutely detailed in several 
appeals which they made to Edward the First, against the illegal 
proceedings of Fraser and Comyn, the Scottish Regents, who 
were elevated to that office on the death of Alexander the Third. 
One of these declared that it belonged to the seven earls and 
the communitas of the realm, whenever the throne became 
vacant, de facto et de jure, to constitute the king, and to confer 
upon him the regal diadem ; and as this right was about to be 
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violated, they appealed for protection to the King of England, 
under whose special defence they placed themselves, their kith 
and kin, their bodies, their lands, and their possessions.* 

This institution, in the opinion of a writer versant in the learn- 
ing of that age, establishes a principle, which the policy of after 
times has rejected, in holding that the throne became vacant by 
the demise of the reigning prince.t The first principle of the 
monarchical governments of Europe is the immortality of the 
Sovereign ; he never dies, and the throne is never vacant—a wise 
principle, which excludes the unhappy wars which the once elec- 
tive monarchy of Poland, and the still elective spiritual sove- 
reignty of the Popedom, have exhibited to the world as. the evils 
of such a system. Whether the seven earls acted as an electoral 
college, with the right to call to the supreme. magistracy of the 
State its brightest ornament, or as a judicial assembly which 
only gave efficacy to the law, by decreeing possession to the right- 
ful heir, it is now impossible to ascertain, from the shattered 
wrecks of our early history. There were many analogous sys- 
tems in other lands, which not merely illustrate the argument 
for the existence of the body, but afford conclusive arguments of 
themselves, since they establish the universality of such institu- 
tions throughout a large portion of the west. The seven peers 
of France, the seven electors of the Empire, the seven barons 
of Champagne, possessed privileges of the same kind, perhaps 
originating in the same principles of that feudal system, which 
overspread the whole of the European dominions that had once 
owned the sway of the Roman Emperors. 

The third volume contains the history of the feeble and in- 

lorious reigns of Robert the Second and Robert the Third, with 
the brilliant administration of James the First, the most talented 
and: greatest of the Stuarts. Notwithstanding the unwarlike 
character of the two first monarchs, the period embraced in this 
volume is one of the most bustling in the history of a nation, 
which seldom knew the dull prosperity of peace. ‘To the private 
feuds of the aristocracy—the fearful curse that so long retarded 
the march of civilization—was the unhappy country indebted, 
during this era, for all the miseries of little wars. “ In those 
days,” says a Monkish chronicler, whose melancholy history is 
preserved in the Cartulary of Moray,—“ In those days there was 
no Jaw in Seotland; but the great man oppressed the poor man, 
and the whole kingdom was one den of thieves—slaughters, rob- 
beries, fire-raisings, and other crimes went unpunished, and jus- 
tice was. put into banishment beyond the kingdom’s bounds.” 





* Palgrave’s Documents, p. 29. + Ibid, p. 39. 
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The power of the feudal lords laughed to scorn the irregular 
strength of an unsettled throne, occupied by a king who yester- 
day was among themselves as Steward of Scotland, and who had 
no standing army to enforce his impotent decrees. Laws were 
binding only on the helpless ; treaties between the two nations, 
the Scotch government were unable to compel the border rob- 
bers to respect, and the Douglasses, by bold and impudent de~ 
fiance, gave occasion to many a regret, at the lavish munificence 
of Bruce, whose sagacity had slept, when he conferred upon 
“the good Sir James” the ample territories, that enabled his 
untameable successors to assume the power of independent kings. 
It is over the history of those times that the genius of Sir Walter 
Scott has thrown the delusive lustre of romance ; and it is highly 
to Mr. Tytler’s credit, that he has not been hurried away by 
illustrious example, from the duty of his office, to elevate robbery 
into a virtue, and gloss over havoc and desolation, with some 
tinsel rhetoric from the vocabulary of chivalry. Everything that 
could humanize the heart appears to have been banished from the 
Gehenna which the fierce aristocrats gloried in creating. Let 
us cite one incident in the history of Sir William Douglas, “ the 
flower of chivalry,” which is not more horrible than the ordinary 
doings of the Feudal Lords. Sir Alexander Ramsay, a noted 
captain of the age, had done something which Douglas considered 
an unpardonable wrong,— 


“ He first pretended to be reconciled to Ramsay; and, having 
silenced suspicion by treating him with his usual friendship, led a 
band of soldiers to Hawick, where he knew that the new sheriff held 
his court in the open church. It is said that Ramsay was warned of 
his intention, but, trusting to the reconciliation that had taken place, 
discredited the story. On Douglas entering the church, Ramsay in- 
vited him to take his place beside him; on which that fierce baron 
drew his sword, seized his victim, who was wounded in attempting a 
vain resistance, and, throwing him bleeding across a horse, carried him 
off to his castle of Hermitage, where he thrust him into a dungeon. 
It happened that there was a granary above his prison, and some par- 
ticles of corn fell through the chinks and crevices of the floor, upon 
which he supported a miserable existence for seventeen days, and at 
last died of hunger.” —Tytler, vol. ii., p. 64-5. 

In the same page where this savage murder is narrated, we 
have the description of another of the same kind, perpetrated 
upon the chancellor of the kingdom, who was thrown “ into a 
dungeon in the castle of Lochendorb in Moray, and starved to 
death.” —V ol. ii., p. 65. 

Such is a specimen of the lawless society of ancient Scotland! 
add to which, that whole districts were laid waste, as if the 
frenzy of madness had infected the destroyers. How wretched 
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must have been the country reduced to a condition such as this, 
the description of which too frequently occurs to sadden and de- 
press us :— 


“ Tt is difficult to imagine a more lamentable picture than that pre- 
sented by the utter desolation of Scotland at this period (1339). The 
famine, which had been felt for some years, now raged in the land. 
Many had quitted their country in despair, and taken refuge in 
Flanders ; others of the poorer sort were driven into the woods, and, 
in the extremities of hunger, feeding upon the raw nuts and acorns 
which they gathered, were seized with diseases which carried them off 
in great agony. The continued miseries of war reduced the district 
round Perth to the state of a desert, where there was neither house 
for man, nor harbour for cattle; and the wild deer coming down 
from the mountains, resumed possession of the desolate region, and 
ranged in herds within a short distance of the town. It is even said 
that some unhappy wretches were driven to such extremities of want 
and misery, as to prey upon human flesh; and that a horrid being, 
vulgarly called Christicleik from the iron hook with which he seized 
his victims, took up his abode in the mountains, and, assisted by a 
ferocious female, with whom he lived, lay in ambush for the travellers 
who passed near his den, and methodically exercised the trade of a 
cannibal.”—Vol. ii., p. 59, 2d ed. 


The barbarities of war in this, the palmy age of chivalry, are 
almost too horrible to read. Even the lent of justice which 
never strikes with the impulse of passion, perpetrated atrocities 
to which the solitudes of the wild Ssden have scarce witnessed 
a parallel. The ancient tyrants who racked invention for tor- 
ments, might have been instructed in the school of Scottish re- 
venge. ‘The following was the sentence of a court of law, pro- 
nounced against men who had only resisted a war of extermina- 
tion proclaimed against them. This is the mode in which James 
the First executed the followers of the Duke of Albany :— 


“* Five of his accomplices were seized, and their execution, which 
immediately succeeded that of Albany, was unpardonably cruel and 
disgusting. They were torn to pieces by wild horses, after which 
their warm and quivering limbs were suspended upon gibbets.”— 
Vol. iii., p. 227. 


This mode of execution, is one which finds a fit accompaniment 
in the punishment of the murderers of James the First, whose reign 
was scarcely less striking than that of Bruce. He was, however, 
a monarch unsuited to the time in which he lived. His early edu- 
cation in England had given him a refinement beyond the con- 
— of his rude nobility ; but while his early misfortunes had 
called forth into precocious maturity the gifts of nature, his long 
exile in a foreign land, through the unprincipled ambition of his 
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uncle, the Duke of Albany, had hardened a naturally generous 
disposition,—turning exasperation into hatred, and making re~ 
venge appear in the light of duty. The unrelenting y ge with 
which he pursued his uncle’s family to utter ruin; the severe 
justice which he administered to the Highland robbers, at one 
time ordering three hundred to be hanged; the firmness with 
which he repressed the insolence of the nobility, and rendered 
the laws something more than a mockery and a name, appeared 
in his own age to be only the arrogance of wanton despotism. 
He was a poet and a musician; versant in the meagre literature 
of the time, and a skilful adept in its manly exercises. His 
views, too, were not bounded by the confined principles of a 
present expediency, nor was he deterred by threatened danger 
from uprooting abuses, to which prescription had given the ap- 
pearance of necessity. Courts of law were established for the 
general administration of justice, and the numerous statutes of 
his reign, show the royal anxiety to ameliorate the evils generat- 
ed by the lawlessness of preceding times. Such a king, in such 
an era, was an anomaly ; and while among the common people, 
the execrated memory of his murderers showed how much he 
was beloved, there was scarce one of the feudal nobles who did 
not hail with pleasure the change to the weak government of 
an infant and a regency, so little able to oppose the unbridled 
license of their miserable, vexatious, and harassing despotism. 

The King was murdered at Perth, in consequence of a con- 
spiracy which his uncle the Earl of Athole had stimulated, upon 
the alleged ground of the bastardy of Robert the Third, his 
brother consanguinean, and the consequent defect in the title to 
the throne of /ts son James the First. Athole maintained that 
Robert the Third, who was the eldest son of the concubinage 
of Robert the Second and Elizabeth Mure, was an incestuous 
bastard, and that he, as the lawful child of that king and 
Euphemia Ross, was the true heir to the Crown, which the 
Estates had no right, by the statute of 1373, to assign away 
from him. Mr. Tytler, in narrating the transaction, apparently 
unaware of the serious doubts that have agitated the consulta- 
tions of jurists on the legitimacy of the Stuarts, renders Athole 
a mere subordinate in the transaction, and assigns the chief part 
to an audacious man, Robert Graham, who in reality was the 
noble’s tool. The account of this conspiracy is given with great 
vigour, but the author had the assistance of an extremely graphic 
contemporary account, printed in the Appendix to Pinkerton’s 
History. The description of the death of Graham is painfully 
minute. The contemporary chronicler describes him as a “ great 
scholar in law positive, and canon and civil both.” 

“This same Sir Robert Grahame,” says the friendly chronicler, 
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‘“‘ with manly heart, and well advised as a man, well instructed in 
law and letters, said these words standing at the bar before the 
judges :—‘ I doubt it not, that ye shall see the day and the time that 
ye shall pray for my soul, for the great good that I have done to you, 
and to all this realm of Scotland, that I have thus slain and delivered 
you of so cruel a tyrant, the greatest enemy Scots or Scotland could 
have, considering his unquenchable covetousness in his youth, against 
all nature,—his tyranny unmeasurable, without pity or mercy to 
friend or foe, to high or low, to poor or to rich.’” 


These things, continues the old historian, will be rehearsed in 
Scotland many a year hereafter; and yet—he adds in sorrow— 
he was condemned. 

‘“‘ This was the sentence: there should be brought a cart, in the 
middle of which there should be set fast a tree upright, longer than a 
man; and with that same knife that he slew the king withal, was his 
hand all upon high nailed fast to that tree. That done, the hangman 
was commanded, with that same knife, to cut off that hand from the 
arm. After that he was nailed naked as he was first born of his 
mother, drawn through the town, and the tormentors on every side of 
him with hooked instruments of iron, fire hot, all red and glowing, 
they pinched and twinched his thighs, his legs, his arms, his sides, his 
back, his shoulders, his neck, his womb, and over all his body, that 
was full sick and piteous to look upon. With the unsupportable pain 
of torment, he cried then piteously, with deadly voice, for the pains 
and passions he so suffered, saying to them that they did that torment 
against the laws. ‘This that ye have done to me is only by the 
rigour of unmeasurable tyranny. All the world may clepe: you 
Scotch tyrants, for human nature will not suffer nor indure the pain- 
ful and tyrannic tormenting that ye put me unto. I donbt me full 
sore that, if ye continue thus your torments upon my wretched person, 
that by the pain, ye will constrain me to deny my Creator ; and, if I 
so do, I call you before God, the high and chief judge of all mankind, 
after their deserts at the universal doom, that ye be the very cause of 
the loss of my soul.’” 


Human ingenuity had not yet exhausted itself in torments, 
and the unhappy man was reserved for another day of agony. 
Let us draw the veil over the horrid scene! 

But the saddest chapter in the history of those unsettled times, 
is that relating to the unhappy fate of the Border counties. Each 
return of the suns of spring brought no hopes of abundance to 
the border husbandmen, whose crops scarce appeared before they 
were destroyed, and whose burning homesteads often illuminated 
the district, ‘The Scottish borderers grew up a race of guerilla 
warriors, who nicely blended the office of a soldier and a bandit. 
Over the counties of northern England they carried indiscrimi- 
nate ravage, and, amid the moors and morasses of the Borders, 
they bid defiance to pursuit. As if the keenness of human 
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ferocity Were not enough, the bloodhound was employed to hunt 
out the object of vengeance. Cries of mercy died away un- 
noticed on the wilds. There was no spot so remote or inacces- 
sible to which the Scottish marauders did not penetrate—no 
hamlet unfortified in which was unheard the wail of sorrow, or 
the dirge of lamentation for the dead; and at the gates of York 
they scarcely stopped a devastating career of one hundred and 
fifty miles. Houses burnt, crops destroyed, cattle driven off, or 
mangled so as to be unfit for use, marked a retreat resounding 
with the moanings of unhappy captives, hurried away into a 
hopeless bondage in a hostile land. The description of one of 
these inroads may be taken as a sample for the rest :— 


“ Towns, villages, manors, and hamlets, were indiscriminately plun- 
dered and razed to the ground; crowds of prisoners, herds of cattle, 
waggons and sumpter horses, laden with the wealth of burghers and 
yeomen, were driven along, and the parks and pleasure-grounds of 
the Earls of Nottingham and Stafford, of the Mowbrays, the Mus- 
graves, and other Border barons, swept of their wealth, and plundered 
with a merciless cruelty, which increased to the highest pitch the ani- 
mosity between the two nations.” —Vol. iii., p. 42. 


The story of the Duke of Rothsay, the wild, reckless, but high- 
spirited son of Robert the Third, and brother of James the First, 
is of much the same character with that of Richard the Second 
of England. It is, however, better known, since it has furnished 
Sir Walter Scott with a number of chapters in the Fair Maid of 
Perth. According to the old historians, he was a young noble 
who had given the reins to passion, and by unbounded licentions- 
ness destroyed the peace of families, degraded his rank, and 
raised up to himself a multitude of enemies. ‘The old age of his 
father was disturbed by incessant complaints of the excesses of 
his son, and at last he issued an order for his confinement, which 
the Duke of Albany, his uncle, soon put to rigorous execution, 
by placing him in the castle of Falkland, from which he never 
emerged alive. In regard to the manner of his death, a contro- 
versy has arisen, as keen as that relative to the fate of Richard. 
Sir Walter Scott, in writing a romance, was bound by none of 
the fetters that restrain the imagination of the historian, nor is a 
work which does not profess to be a veritable history, liable to 
the charge to which we fear Mr. Tytler is exposed, of givin 
fiction for fact, and proceeding upon authorities, which woul 
scarcely furnish a controversialist with ground for argument. 


“ The unhappy prince,” says Mr. Tytler, “ now saw that his death 
was determined, but he little anticipated its cruel nature. For fifteen 
days he was allowed to remain without food, under the charge of two 
ruffians named Wright and Selkirk, whose task it was to watch the 
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agony of their victim, till it ended in death. When nature at last 
sunk, his body was found in a state too horrible to be described, but 
which showed, that, in the extremities of hunger, he had gnawed and 
torn his own flesh. It was then carried to the monastery of Lindores, 
and there privately buried; while a report was circulated that the 
prince had been taken ill and died of a dysentery.”—Vol. iii., p. 106, 
2d edition. ' 


If this last sentence were reversed, the truth would be correctly 
stated ; for so far as we can read the authorities, the history ought 
to have run, that the prince died of dysentery, “ but a report was 
circulated that he had died of hunger.” The authorities on the 
point may be stated ina sentence. Winton narrates the fact of the 
death and burial, without a word as to the perpetration of a mur- 
der. Mr. Tytler appears to account for this, by saying, (after 
Pinkerton, from whom he appears to have borrowed it,) that as 
his Chronicle was written in Fife, during the regency of Albany, 
he was afraid or unwilling to detail the horrid truth. This, 
however, is nothing but speculation, and receives no countenance 
from any other portion of the Prior’s history. There might be 
some probability in it, if all other writers had supported the tale 
which Mr. Tytler had given us. But when we find Bower ex- 
pressly stating that the , i died of dysentery, adding merely 
the remark, as if it were a foolish popular rumour, that a report 
arose of his having died of hunger, we can see no ground for the 
theory as to Winton’s silence, but considerable room for the 
charge, that history here has been sacrificed to effect. The words 
of Bower are, that he was kept in the castle by “ John Selkirk 
and John Wright until, having wasted away by dysentery, or 
as others will have it (volunt), by hunger, he died on the 7th of 
the calends of April.” This report having arisen, there was a 
natural desire in the persons implicated to clear themselves from 
the heinous charge. Hence the Parliamentary investigation 
which Albany insisted for, and in which, as appears from a deed 
printed by Lord Hailes, he was entirely acquitted. Of course, 
if the theory be first adopted that the Prince was murdered, this 
inquiry can be nothing else than the farce Mr. Tytler has repre- 
sented it! but if we proceed according to the evidence, it must 
be taken as the impartial investigation by the great council of 
the nation, into the grounds of a report which compromised the 
honour of some of its most influential nobles. ‘ 
With regard to the congregation of accessory horrors which 
have given a gloomy interest to the story of the unhappy Prince, 
we rejoice to think that they originated in that copious store- 
house of such exciting topics—the fertile imagination of Hector 
Boece. It was a glorious theme for that rare fancy to work upon. 
The Prince is ihe to die the most excruciating of deaths, and 
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the story naturally winds up with a miracle, the account of which 
Mr. Tytler has omitted. Such in general is history! A garru- 
lous romancer invents horrors at which human nature shudders, 
and of which the history of human nature cannot furnish in its 
lowest and most brutalized condition another instance, and yet 
the morbid excitement which they generate, has been considered 
excuse sufficient for the repetition of the tale. 

In the conclusion to the third volume of his History, Mr. 
Tytler has diverged from the narration of facts to find relief in 
theorising, through sixty pages of rather dull dissertation, on the 
fate of Richard the Second of England. Contrary to the opinion 
of modern historians, he maintains that that ill-fated monarch 
lived in Scotland, a crownless exile, for eighteen years; and that 
the story of his murder by Henry the Fourth in Pontefract 
Castle, was an idle rumour, propagated by the Government, to 

revent the people’s affection for the son of the Black Prince 
Liedhiing out into rebellion. This digression from his history is 
supported by no great novelty of argument, and, as we humbly 
think, has failed to convict the world of error. There is, how- 
ever, a romance-about the story that awakens interest, although 
the labour employed in its elucidation seems altogether uncalled 
for by any real pretensions to probability that it possesses The 
misfortunes of kings are never read without compassion ; and the 
grave has scarce closed over a life of infamy, when virtues are 
seen to rise like exhalations. There is no nation which has not 
the same story to tell as that to which Mr. Tytler has given the 
authority of his name, and there is none of these vidigolons tales 
that cannot be supported upon evidence as plausible, as that 
which he considers so conclusive for the truth of his. Let aking 
disappear without clear evidence of his burial, and wild imagina- 
tion is immediately at work to coin the story of his existence in 
another land. Affection or interest fills up the details; his kind 
remembrance of forsaken friends, the austere virtues reported of 
his life, or the undeserved misery of his fortune, deepen the im- 
pression, by engaging the feelings on the side of fancy, and what 
at first was venniietel as speculation, in time becomes history. 

All ages—all countries, can produce illustrations. The Roman 
tyrant who made war upon the world, found a compassionate hand 
to strew flowers upon his grave. He had followers even to believe 
the story of his escape ; and the peace of succeeding emperors was 
often broken by impostors who assumed the name of Nero. Spain 
also can furnish an example in Roderick, the last of the Goths. 
He did not fall a victim to the treason of Count Julian, under 
the hoofs of the cavalry of the fiery Moors, but in a far distant 
country, he dragged out existence in the habit of a recluse. 
This romance we can think of, without a sigh at the unbounded 
appetite of human credulity, since, in the pages of Southey, 
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genius has immortalized it. What, however, shall be said of Se- 
bastian of Portugal, whose brilliant career was not closed at the 
battle of Alcacar, but, according to the pertinacious belief of the 
Portuguese, the chivalrous monarch would still return to free them 
from Spanish domination ; and three pseudo Sebastians appeared 
to keep alive their delusive hopes. Or were the vassals of the 
Constable Bourbon justified in holding, with resolute incredulity, 
the idea that their beloved master did not perish at the sack of 
Rome, but would come once again with unsullied glory to his 
country. It were strange if the chequered history of Scotland 
did not present a subject for this universal passion. The field of 
Flodden was not stained with tire bloed of James the Fourth, 
but after the battle he was ‘seen crossing the Tweed, and was 
heard of afterwards performing feats of valour against the Saracen 
in the Holy Land. Russia had also pretenders to royalty, will- 
ing to set their life upon the cast; and in 1604 a bloody insur- 
rection ef Cossacks and Poles testified their belief in the asser- 
tions of an impostor monk, who declared himself, to credulous 
barbarians, as the murdered Emperor Demetrius. The same 
scene was enacted in 1773, by a ferocious Cossack, whose like- 
ness to the murdered Peter, obtained credit for his assertion that 
he was the emperor. English history is also fertile in examples. 
Jack Cade found credulity enough among the men of Kent, to 
induce them to follow his standard as the popular Mortimer ; and 
Perkin Warbeck, the son of a renegado Jew, convinced the 
monarchs of France and Scotland that he was Richard Planta- 
enet, Duke of York, escaped from the vengeance of Henry the 
Seventh. 
There have, no doubt, been kings hurled from their thrones, 


and sent wanderers throughout the world, exciting the compas- 


sion of some, the contempt of others, wasting existence in a hope- 
less endeavour to tegain their lost inheritance, and transmitting 
to their children nothing but their name. Voltaire introduces 
his Candide, at Venice, to seven travellers who meet at an ob- 
scure inn, with not enough of money among them to pay for 
dinner, and who, in the course of the evening, discover them- 
selves to be monarchs, who were driven from power which they 
had abused, and at that very moment, with the chivalrous Pre- 
tender at their head, were reading a lesson to the world on the 
instability of human greatness. These were cases, however, clear 
and indisputable, where there was no doubt as to identity, and 
where enemies and friends were on this point agreed. The 
impostors, again, who have led so many on the wide field of delu- 
sion in chase of dreams, were men whose story possessed fea- 
tures which indisputably mark it as imposture. The re-a pear- 
ance was never made in any place, where there were people who 
had known the person whose name and title are assumed. In 
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distant lands, where he had never before appeared, and generally 
among barbarous tribes, who had not discrimination to distin- 
guish falsehood from truth, the impostor first obtained respecta- 
bility to his claims, by attaching followers to his standard, whose 
shame would prevent the acknowledgment of error, when the 
delusion came afterwards to be exposed. It was in the wilds of 
the far distant Parthia that the pseudo Nero first appeared ; and 
in the solitudes of the Cossack deserts the report originated that 
the Russian Emperor still lived. Perkin Warbeck opened his 
career in Sede and Mr. Tytler’s hero was first acknowledged 
as Richard the Second, in the remote retreat of the kitchen of 
Donald Lord of the Isles. 

It is the same story, traceable to the same love of the roman- 
tic, that we find decorating the outskirts of the history of every 
nation on earth. When learned men range themselves on the 
side of popular credulity, it generally arises from the desire to 
display ingenuity in defence of error, and it may even be, as in 
the case of Mr. Tytler, that their own arguments have produced 
the confidence of conviction. We have examined Mr. ‘Tytler’s 
dissertation, but not to review it. This duty has been performed 
to our hands by many writers, whom Mr. Tytler’s theory has 
stimulated to controversy—the chief of whom are Mr. Amyot in 
the Archxologia, Sir James Mackintosh, and Mr. Riddell. 
After the dissertations of these gentlemen, it is impossible to 
resist the conviction, that the asserted Richard who appeared in 
Scotland was a scullion or under-servant, named Thomas Warde 
of Trumpington ; and while there seems enough of mystery to 
warrant a novelist in offering the public a work of imagination, 
with an exiled Richard as its hero, there are no grounds to justify 
the admission of the fable into the sober pages of genuine history. 

In the fourth volume we are presented with the history of the 
reigns of James the Second, Third, and Fourth, during which 
there occurred no events of marked or decided character, to dis- 
tinguish the age in any philosophic retrospect. We have the 
usual amount of feudal tyranny, violations of law, and outrages 
on humanity, with the violent death of the three monarchs, as the 
grand and crowning consummation. In narrating the history of 
James the Second, the historian has not the accurate Bower any 
longer for a guide, and the short history of Major can form only a 
poor and unsatisfactory substitute. At the commencement of the 
reign of James the Third, the track of history is cleared by four 
original historians, Lesley, Ferrerius, the continuator of Boece, 
Lindsay, and Buchanan, who seldom copy from each other ; and 
these, joined to the more comprehensive and complete collections 
of public records and private correspondence, which remain to us 
of that age, render the duty of the historian rather that of selec- 
tion and abridgment, than the industrious investigation of obscure 
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events. This duty has been accomplished here by Mr. Tytler 
with much care and skill, carrying us over ground which has no 
particular charms for those who have once travelled it, and er 
ing us down to the debateable land of Scottish history, in whic 
the din of arms was to give place to the war of principles, and all 
former policy to be swept away, in the great ola convulsion 
of the Reformation. 

That event has exercised too important an influence upon the 
nation’s destinies, to be unappreciated in its momentous interest, 
even by the men who have poured forth their vituperation upon 
its immortal authors. Its principles are too deeply interwoven 
with our ecclesiastical polity and our civil institutions, to be 
amalgamated with the rabble rout of convulsions of preceding 
times. They who effected it, worked under the influence of a 
spirit too noble, to be classed with the demagogues and revolution 
propagandists, whose atrocities have made their complaints of un- 
doubted wrongs odious to the world. The Reformation, in truth, 
is the great era in the history of nations. It speaks to the living 
of examples of integrity and freedom; of the heroic courage of 
patient endurance, the exalted devotion, the stainless honour, the 

ure and unsullied faith, which in times of violent transition, when 
old feelings passed away, and ancient institutions crumbled into 
dust, guided to a happy issue the grand movement for popular 
regeneration. Brute force was reduced to silence, the law’s su- 
premacy asserted, gentleness infused into power; and by raising 
serfs to freemen, the convulsion which shook temples and thrones, 
harmonized the antagonistic conditions of life, and generated that 
national character, whose moral influence has given a proud supre- 
macy to Scotland, and made it a proverb of public virtue to the 
world. 

A history of our country, which will be read, once at least, by 
every man of liberal education, must present a strange representa- 
tion of the Reformers, if the historian can be cold in his admira- 
tion, and warm only when he reproves. But the examination of 
this portion of Mr. Tytler’s labours must be left to another opportu- 
nity, and we take leave of him for the present, with repeating, that 
his rare d is the most readable that has yet appeared. That it is 
susceptible of improvement we might add much to prove. A pro- 
lix diffusive style often degenerates into feebleness, and a want of 
elevation or dignity in the lan guage and thought occasionally gives 
to the work the character rather of a collection of amusing stories 
than a history. Trite reflections often repeated, become tire- 
some even in the remembrance of the adage, that truth cannot 
be too frequently enforced ; and the admission of many apochry- 
phal tales, leaves one always with an uneasy sensation of insecu- 
rity in regard to other portions of a work, which, notwithstanding 
these blemishes, appears destined to a wide popularity. 
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Art. V.—Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy 
to the Lord Chancellor. Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by Command of her Majesty. 8vo. Pp. 291. Lon- 
don, 1844. 


ALTHOUGH the work before us relates only to the condition of 
the insane in a portion of the British empire, and that portion 
not the one from which our publication emanates, yet the matters 
on which it treats are of such general interest and importance, 
that we feel called upon to make it the subject of a few remarks. 
Especially at the present moment is the subject entitled to an 
attentive examination, when the magistracy of England are 
about to be called upon by the Legislature to make provision for 
the whole insane poor of the southern part of the island. We 
believe that the two bills at present before the Houses of Parlia- 
ment have been founded on the observations contained in this 
valuable Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners, on the con- 
dition of Lunatics in England and Wales. It becomes then the 
duty of every one, capable of rendering assistance, to watch most 
carefullv the progress of these enactments, extending to the in- 
sane population of England the provision of which they stand so 
much in need. We trust that we shall not be long without a 
similar measure for the relief of the insane poor in our own 
portion of the island, where, from the views which have 
prevailed in regard to pauperism, the means of providing for 
the insane have been hitherto still less accessible than in Eng- 
land. No one can have read the statements lately published, 
without feeling the necessity of speedy legislative protection 
to the insane poor of Scotland. We refrain from drawing 
en the sympathies of our readers by recounting the horrid con- 
dition in which they have recently been discovered ; let it suf- 
fice, that more than sufficient evidence is before us, of the de- 
graded, abject, brutal state of these afflicted sufferers, to warrant 
the necessity of an urgent appeal on their behalf. Let us not, 
however, in the consideration of this or of any other mode of 
alleviating distress, be carried away by feelings either of morbid 
sympathy for the unhappy sufferers, or of high-wrought indig- 
nation at the situation in which they are now placed; but let 
us turn the evidence before us to the best account, and calmly 
reflect on the means most fitted to provide a permanent and 
efficient remedy for the existing evil. 

When looking to the means needed for the treatment of dis- 
eases of the mind, we cannot fail to be struck with a remarkable 
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distinction between them and all other maladies to which the 
human frame is liable. In nearly every instance of mental dis- 
order, a removal of the patient from home and friends is deemed 
advisable. This we know is not the case in other affections, 
which can be treated to most advantage in the dwelling of the 
sufferer, where the sympathy and non care of relatives can be 
made available in soothing and alleviating the complaint. In 
mental affections, however, not only is separation from relatives 
desirable as one means of treatment, but it is also essential, for 
the proper management of the disorder, that a building possessing 
certain conveniences be provided. Hence the necessity of esta- 
blishing hospitals, or as they have been more commonly called 
asylums. This is a principle admitted on all hands, and accord- 
ingly in most portions of the united kingdom such institutions 
are found to exist. 

In England these institutions may be divided into three or 
four classes, according to the principles on which they have been 
founded, namely, charitable institutions, supported by the contri- 
butions of the Sasichih;~abanhe asylums, supported by poor- 
rates, and intended for the reception of paupers,—mixed asy- 
lums, partaking partly of the character of charitable institutions, 
and partly of that of county asylums,—and private asylums, 
established by individuals for the sake of profit,* and generally 
admitting patients from the better ranks of life. Of the condi- 
tion of these various hospitals the Commissioners speak in the 
following general terms :— 

“ The asylums thus brought before our view, exhibit instances of 
almost every degree of merit and defect. Some are constructed on an 
extensive scale, and combine most of the advantages and comforts of 
a wealthy establishment. Others are mean, poor, confined within 
narrow bounds, and almost wholly without comforts or resources of 
any kind. Some are situate in open and healthy places, in the midst 
of large airing grounds, and cheerful prospects. Others are in the 
centre of towns or populous suburbs, without good air, and without 
space sufficient for daily exercise. In some places, books and amuse- 
ments are furnished abundantly for the benefit of patients, and various 
means of occupation, adapted to their capacities and previous habits, 
are provided. In others, the lunatic is left to pass his time listless and 
unoccupied, or occupied only with the delusions that disturb him, and 
which thus, being diverted by no amusement or employment, in the 
course of time become strengthened, and not to be removed.”—P. 6. 


It is evident from this statement, that the insane confined in 





* We are not aware of the existence of any institution in this country like the 
one near Palermo, established, supported, and conducted by a Sicilian nobleman, 
purely from motives of philanthropy. 
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some of the private asylums in England, are in a deplorable con- 
dition, and although sheltered, fed, and lodged, it eannot in strict 
justice be said that they are provided with the appliances need- 
ful for them. When to these unfortunate beings are added up- 
wards of nine thousand insane paupers in England and Wales, 
without any provision whatever for their protection or restoration, 
further than that afforded by a workhouse or prison, we may form 
some estimate of the necessity of the inquiry conducted during the 
last three years by the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy. 

We fear that both in Scotland and Ireland a state of things, 
equally bad, if not worse, exists. In the latter country, al- 
though a large amount of accommodation is provided for the 
insane poor by the establishment of District Lunatic Asylums, 
yet it is found totally inadequate to the wants of the community. 
The difficulties experienced by the friends of a pauper, attacked 
by insanity, in obtaining admission for him into any of these ex- 
cellent institutions, have, there is reason to think, led them to 
resort to means most unjustifiable and cruel, with a view of ob- 
taining the best provision circumstances permit. It has lately 
been attested before a committee of the Sean of Lords, that 
since the passing of an act permitting the confinement of violent 
lunatics in the gaols of Ireland, parties, when they find that 
their relatives are, from the crowded state of the district asy- 
lums, denied admission, are driven to the expedient of goad- 
ing the demented into the commission of some act of violence. 
A representation is made to a magistrate, and an order is 
issued for the admission of the suffering patient into one of 
the gaols of the country. The friends are relieved from the 
care and anxiety of tending an aftlicted brother, but he is left the 
occupant of a gloomy cell, the associate of felons and murderers, 
taunted by them into a degree of excitement and irritation which 
the rigid, stinted, unsympathizing care of a common turnkey will 
most assuredly fail to allay. We have drawn no fancied picture ; 
it is too true, that at the very time we write, numbers of our fel- 
low-creatures, suffering from various forms of mental alienation, 
with all their attendant morbid sensitiveness, and requiring the 
nicest care and daily exercise, are left to pine in 


* dungeon gloom, 
Shut from the common air and common use 
Of their own limbs.” 


Sad as is the picture it is cheering to think that the day when 
such atrocities as these are perpetrated is fast declining. We 
have reason to believe that Government are now contemplating 
the prevention of any recurrence of these unjustifiable acts, by 
the erection of new, or the enlargement of existing asylums. In- 
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deed we feel conscious, from the very general support given to 
the bills introduced into the House of Commons by Lord Ash- 
ley, that the time has arrived, when an ample supply of accom- 
modation, solace, and relief for this form of human affliction, 
will be secured throughout Great Britain and Ireland. Such 
being the bent of Government, we shall avoid any unnecessary 
recapitulation of the harrowing details lately divulged; we shall 
take to ourselves the more agreeable task of looking forward to 
the promised good, with the view of assisting the deliberations 
of those who may in any way be engaged in the consideration of 
a subject of such vast importance. Having already shown the 
necessity of hospitals for the treatment of mental affections, we 
now proceed to consider several points in relation to the princi- 
= on which they should be founded and governed. On this 

ranch of our subject the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy 
have in various parts of their Report thrown out many useful 
‘hints. And first, as respects site, they remark, that— 


“* An asylum should be placed upon elevated ground, and should 
command cheerful prospects ; the soil should be dry, and there should 
be a plentiful supply of water, and means of proper drainage. The 
want of water in places where large numbers are collected, of whom 
many are invalids, and many extremely dirty, is obviously a serious 
calamity. The buildings should be surrounded with land sufficient to 
afford out-door employment for the male, and exercise for all the pa- 
tients, and to protect them from being overlooked or disturbed by 
strangers.” —P. 14, 


In the establishment of any institution, it is at all times a mat- 
ter of the utmost importance to select an eligible locality, and as 
respects a lunatic asylum, this is especially the case; for it is 
necessary to secure, not only a salubrious site, but also one which 
may operate beneficially on the minds of the inmates. Although 
an elevated situation is desirable, yet we consider that a near 
prospect, affording a variety of scene over an undulating country, 
though limited in extent, is preferable to an extensive prospect 
over a plain flat ae presenting no marked features on which 
the eye can repose with gratification. A wide unbounded view, 
though striking at first sight, is apt to pall and weary the minds 
of those who, day after day and year after year, look out only on 
‘this one monotonous landscape. As do ge the face of the 
country, a cultivated is infinitely preferable to an uncultivated 
district. Many advantages may be calculated on, in affording 
the patients an opportunity of observing the various operations 
of husbandry, the progress of vegetation, and all the characteris- 
tic features of the seasons. These, to any one uninstructed on 
the subject, are apparently matters of trifling importance, and 
they have evidently been overlooked by parties engaged in the 
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establishment of asylums. This we cannot be surprised at, for 
amidst the multitude of considerations to be borne in mind, by 
parties only partially acquainted with the subject with which 
they have to deal, it follows, as a matter of course, that some will 
be forgotten. It ought, therefore, as a general principle, to be 
strongly impressed, that one important branch of the treatment 
of insanity, consists in operating on the mind by means of the 
various senses, and that the organ of sight is more available 
than any other sense for this purpose, as a means of transmit- 
ting a variety of impressions to the brain. 

As regards elevation of site for a lunatic asylum, care should 
be taken that it be not placed at a great height above the level 
of the sea. In such a position, the atmosphere will be uniformly 
colder than in a lower and more sheltered situation ; and it is well 
known that the insane, owing to the great feebleness of circulation 
which attends their disorder, require both a warm and dry atmo- 
sphere. On this account, also, the nature of the soil ought to be 
considered. A limestone district, for instance, will be far prefer- 
able to a sandstone, or one where clay or boggy soil is observable. 
But manifest as are these objections, they cannot be compared with 
the evil resulting from the egregious mistake which has, in more 
than one instance been committed, of placing an establishment in a 
low situation. The patients can enjoy no prospect, are subjected 
to annoyances from parties without, overlooking the premises, 
and the air is necessarily damp and confined. The ground most 
desirable is that commanding a view over the surrounding coun- 
try, with a dry warm atmosphere, and not too far distant from, 
nor yet too near a town. 

Having determined on the locality best suited to an establish- 
ment for the insane, the next inquiry which naturally suggests 
itself is, on what general principles ought the plan of the build- 
ing to be framed, and what should be the size of the institution. 
The Commissioners have, from their observation, evidently felt 
the importance of limiting the extent of hospitals for the insane, 
and give the following opinion on the subject :-— 


** Another point connected with the construction of county lunatic 
asylums, and which requires much attention, is the size to which each 
should be limited. Out of fifteen county lunatic asylums already 
erected, ten have accommodation for not more than 200 patients, 
whilst the remaining five have room for larger numbers. The asylum 
for Kent will contain 300; for Surrey, 360; for the West-Riding of 
York, 420; for Lancaster, 600 patients; and the asylum for Middle- 
sex has beds for 1000 patients. From the best opinions that we have 
been able to collect, and from the result of our own observations and 
experience, we think it is desirable that no asylum for curable lunatics 
should contain more than 250 patients, and that 200 is perhaps as 
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large a number as can be managed with the most benefit to themselves 
and the public, in one establishment.”—P. 23. 


We are aware that on this point a difference of opinion exists 
among practical men; and as it is a matter which materially 
affects the permanent well-being of our embryo national establish- 
ments, we purpose devoting a little space to the consideration of 
it. A further reason for dwelling on it, presents itself to us in re- 
lation to the district asylums of Ireland, regarding which, we 
believe, the Government still hesitate whether to enlarge the 
existing asylums, or to build new ones. It will not, we hope, be 
looked upon as prejudging the question, if we first take into 
account the evils likely to accrue from extending lunatic asylums 
beyond certain limits. 

On this, as on all other matters connected with charitable in- 
stitutions, two considerations present themselves ; first, the inter- 
ests of the patients—and next, the economy of the establishment. 
As regards the condition of the patients in a small or large 
asylum, it appears to us that the nature of their position is 
materially different. In the former, they may be said to live as 
a family—in the latter, as a community. The character of the 
two institutions is not the same. In the one, the medical super- 
intendent is intimately acquainted with every minute particular 
of each individual case, and can give directions accordingly ; in 
the other, he relies on the information of subordinate officers, 
and can be said to have only a very imperfect knowledge of the 
patients under his charge. This, it appears to us, forms one of 
the main objections to overgrown establishments. There can be 
no doubt, that in order to secure every advantage of treatment, 
the director ought to have sufficient leisure to make himself 
thoroughly informed concerning every case. As respects the 
enlargement of existing establishments to a great magnitude, we 
fear, from allusions in the Report before us, that evils of this 
nature have already been experienced. It is too evident, that in 
making these extensions, accommodation for patients, and not 
treatment of their disease, has been uppermost in the minds of 
those in whom the suggestions have originated. In determining 
the size of asylums, regard should be had to the working of them, 
so as to secure for every patient the appliances his case requires. 
They should be of such a magnitude as to afford a sufficient re- 
muneration to a respectable medical superintendent ; at the same 
time, they should not be so extended as to contain a greater num- 
ber of patients than can be satisfactorily looked after. 

As regards the expenditure incurred in the maintenance of 
the patients, we believe it is found from experience, that it is as 
little, if not less, in an establishment of moderate size as in a 
very large one. This we believe to be contrary to the expecta- 
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tions formed by those who favour the erection of ~~ asylums. 
It has been thought, that as in a great institution, only one staff 
of officers are supported, and this expense is distributed over the 
whole of the patients, the cost of maintenance of each individual 
case will be diminished, But it should be remembered, that 
with increased numbers is incurred increased responsibility, and 
consequently increased salaries. Then again, the number of 
aeons officers is necessarily greater; and further, it is 
usually found, that where every thing is conducted on a large 
scale, economy is not so much practised. But probably in a 
lunatic asylum, where the prevention of waste and abuse forms a 
prominent ingredient in the principle of management, there is 
much more difficulty in checking these evils in a large than in a 
small establishment. It is well known, that owing to the destruc- 
tive tendencies of the insane, much imposition and abuse may be 
practised, and escape detection, even when considerable diligence 
and caution are exercised. Indeed, we consider that in some of 
our very large establishments, the superintendent has more than 
enough on his hands in keeping a watchful eye over the conduct 
of the servants, to say nothing of his duties to the patients. 

In all charitable institutions, the well-being of the patients ought 
to form the primary object in every arrangement which is made. 
As one means to this end, we are inclined to think that the posi- 
tion of the officers is deserving of more consideration than it has 
usually received. Let us, for instance, imagine the condition of 
a conscientious officer placed at the head of an overgrown esta- 
blishment. We conceive that few situations can be more haras- 
sing and annoying. Bent on fully performing every thing which 
he conceives due to the cases under his care ; he is distressed day 
after day by the reflection that some act of duty has been omitted ; 
sensible, too, from the general condition of his patients, that they 
have not all the appliances which their cases require, he becomes 
morbidly anxious, and in the end finds that in making the effort 
to perform what he conceives to be his duty to every case, his 
health fails, and he is rendered totally unfit to continue his exer- 
tions in alleviating the disordered actions of his suffering charge. 
It is obvious, that in an asylum, more than in any other descrip- 
tion of hospital, a medical officer ought not to be overburdened. 
To enable him to exercise a powerful influence over the minds of 
his patients, by conversation and address, he should feel free from 
fatigue, exhaustion, or depression. It is evident that the very 
effort which an individual makes to perform his duty to a large 
number of patients, unfits him in the end for duty altogether. 
Is it just and right to allow such a state of things to arise; and 
and ought not governing bodies, when they contemplate exten- 
sive enlargements of existing institutions, to calculate the effects 
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likely to be caused by such a change? It is probable that the ulti- 
mate result will be a diminished power of alleviating the condi- 
tion of the sufferers for whom the establishment was erected. 

As regards the position of a medical superintendent placed in 
charge of too large a number of patients, one of two things must 
result—either he must put a limit to his exertions, or he will be- 
come so exhausted in strength and spirits, that he will be unable 
to continue the efficient performance of his duties. In both cases 
it is evident, the true interests of the patients must suffer. We 
dread the effect of monster establishments for the insane on these 
grounds, and we are also not without apprehension that the large 
salaries, of which they hold out the prospect, may have some in- 
fluence in their favour over the minds of medical superintendents. 
Temptations of this nature ought not to be placed before them ; 
they should be encouraged in the great work of ameliorating the 
condition of the insane, by limiting the extent of the establishments 
over which they are placed, so that every sufferer may derive the 
full benefit of their benevolent exertions. Were an indiscrimin- 
ate enlargement of existing institutions determined on, we con- 
ceive that amongst the class of medical superintendents there 
would be found some, and these not the least meritorious and 
useful, who would suffer from the change. A conscientious in- 
dividual, finding that he could not perform his duty fully to the 
increased number of patients placed under his charge, would feel 
called upon to resign his office. He has taken this appointment, 
we will suppose, with a view of spending the best portion of his 
lifetime in the treatment of insanity, and he now finds himself 
constrained to abandon it at a period of life when most of the 
avenues to advancement in his profession are closed against him. 

Respecting ventilation of asylums the Commissioners remark 
that,— 

“It is indispensable to the comfort and health of the inmates of lu- 

natic asylums, that proper provision should be made for warming and 
ventilating the galleries and dormitories, so that the patients may breath 
a pure atmosphere, of a moderate and even temperature.”—P, 17. 
Jt appears to us that the best method of warming the corridors 
and sleeping-rooms of an asylum is through the means of contri- 
vances securing the entrance of a volume of hot air. By the adop- 
tion of this plan the air is not only warmed, but it is at the same 
time changed, a volume of deteriorated air equal to that which 
enters being expelled at the various apertures provided for the 
escape of foul air. Open fireplaces in the day-rooms have the 
advantage of cheerfulness, and possibly also of several beneficial 
influences, attributable to the grateful effect of radiant caloric, 
as well as light generated by combustion. 

At the present time, when an enormous amount of the public 
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money is about to be invested in hospitals, it becomes a matter of 
great importance that it should be laid out to the best advantage, 
and that these establishments should be so administered as to yield 
the amount of benefit which will be expected from them. But un- 
less the principles on which their internal arrangements are to be 
conducted be well understood and defined, we fear some disap- 
pointment will be experienced. Nor can we trust that any errors 
in principle would be soon discovered, for in the management of an 
institution, as in the government of a state, the injurious effects of 
injudicious legislation often become apparent only a long time 
after the principle to which they may be attributed has been in 
operation. 

We have long thought, that as regards national establishments 
for the relief re ere suffering, the true object of the institution 
is rarely made fully manifest in the working of it. A pure spirit 
of benevolence is apt to be forgotten in deference to forms and 
regulations, dictated by parties ignorant of all the minor but 
powerful and important influences at work within the walls of an 
institution, and thus, though well regulated in most respects, it 
fails to yield the amount of benefit expected. A prejudicial in- 
fluence, moreover, may pervade national hospitals, owing to the 
circumstance that they have not been established by the volun- 
tary contributions of the benevolent. No one can compare cha- 
ritable institutions in this country with the state establishments 
on the Continent, without feeling sensible of a striking distinc- 
tion in this respect. An ample provision for the afflicted is made 
by every state, but the relief is not administered with the warm 
sympathizing spirit which characterizes the establishments raised 
and supported by voluntary contribution in this country. There 
is between these two kinds of hospitals the same distinction which 
exists between voluntary charity and relief afforded by poor-law 
officers. We allude to this matter, not with a view of arguing 
against the establishment of national hospitals, but for the pur- 
pose of pointing out an error to be guarded against in the con- 
ducting of them. 

The following recommendation of the Commissioners we con- 
sider of greater importance than at first sight it might seem to 
deserve :— 


** We consider that the appointment and dismissal of servants is a 
trust of great importance, which is vested in the visiting justices, for 
the purpose of checking any undue power or influence being used by 
the superintendent over the servants of an asylum.”—P. 26. 

We entirely dissent from this proposition, on the ground that 
the patients must suffer by the adoption of it. We entertain a 
strong opinion of the great necessity which exists, of placing the 
medical superintendent in such a position that he may feel the 
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responsibility of his office, and that he may feel called on to 
exert himself to the utmost. But with his hands tied up by a 
regulation like the foregoing, how is it possible for him to em- 
loy to their full extent the instruments of treatment which 
ought to be placed freely at his disposal? Every right-minded 
superintendent must feel the cramped position in which he is 
thus placed, and we fear that many of them have allowed their 
thoughts to dwell so much upon it as to engender a tendency to 
fretfulness and moroseness,—a frame of mind by no means 
favourable to the discharge of that peculiar species of duty they 
are called on to fulfil, namely, soothing, calming, and regulat- 
ing the disordered intellect. We too often witness this unfavour- 
able mental condition in medical superintendents, and whenever 
we do so, a feeling arises that they might draw a useful lesson 
from the principles they themselves are in the daily habit of in- 
culcating to their patients. When accompanying these gentle- 
men in their visits, we have been struck with the admirable 
manner in which they dispense a store of soothing consolations 
to the complaining, fretful, irritable patients. We have often ad- 
mired the tact displayed in uttering a few short sentences, incul- 
cating the duty of atiently bearing what we have not ourselves 
the power of amending. Whenever we have witnessed the bene- 
ficial and svothing effect of sentiments like these, we have wished 
they could be reflected back on the speaker, that his own voice 
could tell him calmly to continue in his high course of duty, 
unirritated by the cramping interference of the committee placed 
over him. Many, we believe, have been driven to school their 
minds in this manner, and it is truly surprising to observe the 
effects wrought by them, and the advances made in the relief of 
human suffering, in spite of the re ae difficulties and im- 
yediments to progression under which they have had to labour. 
hoever can succeed in accomplishing any great improvements, 
subject to the prejudicial influences tending to prevent implicit 
compliance with his orders, must possess a mind and determina- 
tion sufficiently powerful and persevering to overcome the diffi- 
culties thrown in his way. 

Some excuse for retaining discretionary power over the ser- 
vants, in the hands of the committee, may perhaps be advanced 
on the ground of preventing abuse. No doubt the grossest 
abuses and the vilest infamies have been committed, and ought 
in every way to be guarded against; but it ought also to be re- 
membered that the great advances in the treatment of insanity, 
and in improving the condition of the insane, have been made 
by medical men, unshackled and free to act in every way to the 
best of their judgment. It ought also to be borne in mind, that 
the establishment where the most atrocious and degrading prac- 
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tices ever known in this country were brought to light, was under 
the control of a committee who for a long time resisted inquiry, 
and who, it is proved in evidence before the House of Commons, 
were the means of keeping in the most abject condition those for 
whom they had undertaken to secure proper provision. 

The principles on which hospitals for the treatment of insanity 
ought to be governed, are, it appears to us, so obvious, that they 
may be demonstrated with logical certainty. In the first place, 
it is essential that a mind of a high order should be placed at the 
head of the establishment. Will any one possessing such a mind 
submit to the dictation of parties endowed with power, but ignorant 
of the right use of it, when a consciousness exists that his exer- 
tions are impeded by the interference to which he is subjected ? 
Few men of high feeling would, under such disadvantages, un- 
dertake the duties, or having undertaken, would continue the 
“eames wow of them. Instead, therefore, of securing the minds 

est adapted for their peculiar task, to take charge of their esta- 
blishments, an inferior class of individuals will be intrusted with 
duties they are ill qualified to fulfil, and it is to be dreaded that 
in taking such appointments—emolument being the chief motive 
—the interests of the patients will be little regarded. We are 
glad to quote, in support of the views we entertain of the general 
principles of government, applicable as well to charitable as to 
educational institutions, the opinion of the late Dr. Arnold. 


“With regard to the trustees of the school, entirely amicable as 
were his relations with them, and grateful as he felt to them for their 
active support and personal friendliness, he from the first maintained 
that, in the actual working of the school, he must be completely in- 
dependent, and that their remedy, if they were dissatisfied, was not 
interference, but dismissal. On this condition he took the post, and 
any attempt to control either his administration of the school, or his 
own private occupations, he felt bound to resist ‘ as a duty,’ he said, 
on one occasion, not only to himself, but to the master of every foun- 
dation school in England.”* 


In concluding this branch of our subject, we strongly urge 
the necessity of placing the direction, authority, and general re- 
sponsibility, in the hands of the medical superintendent, and of 
retaining in the hands of the committee the regulation of all 
matters of finance. It is the part of the director to act, and of 
the committee to observe; and if both these functions were 
thoroughly performed by the respective parties, institutions would 
yield the greatest amount of benefit. Such are the principles 
adopted in the asylums of America, of Germany, and in the dis- 





* Life and Correspondence of Thomas Arnold, D.D., by A. P. Stanley, M.A., 
vol. i., p. 98, 2d edit. 
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trict asylums of Ireland. The high estimation of these establish- 
ments, proves, if proof be wanting, that the views we take on 
this matter are correct. 

In making provision for the insane, especial care should be 
taken to avoid an error into which we imagine many parties at 
the present day are liable to fall. It is too obvious, that the cost 
at which a lunatic can be maintained, has received more consi- 
deration than the means of recovering his faculties. Establish- 
ments have been looked upon as places where the unfortunate 
are to be kept, not treated. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that as regards the insane, a provision is not made for them, 
when they are merely fed, clothed, and lodged. In doing thus 
much, we provide only for their physical wants, but the main 
provision needed for this class of sufferers, are the various influ- 
ences destined to regulate or restore the highest of man’s attri- 
butes. Whenever we observe such departures, for the sake of 
economy, from what we conceive to be the aim of charitable 
establishments, we feel conscious that the purpose will be de- 
feated, and that in the end it will be found an increased expendi- 
ture has been incurred, or some loss sustained, and many sufferings 
endured. So convinced are we of the magnitude of this and 
similar errors, that we have long considered it essential to lay 
down, as a positive axiom in the legislation of asylums, that the 
well-being of the patients must be the chief if not the sole con- 
sideration. Whatever may be deemed necessary or advisable as 
a means of mitigating pain, of affording comfort, of forwarding 
recovery, or in any way alleviating their unfortunate lot, ought 
to be provided; and the stinting economy which would retard 
restoration, or abstract solacing influences in any degree, ought 
never to be permitted. Let it not be thought we do not attach 
importance to the prevention of waste, or of a lavish outlay in 
unnecessary expenditure—evils to be guarded against with the 
utmost vigilance in our public institutions. Let every thing 
which appears necessary be done, leave nothing undone, but do 
not contemplate or order more than may, after due deliberation, 
appear to be essential. Be just but not lavish, and it will be 
found that, by careful management, the expenditure will not be 
increased. 

Before making any remark on the nature of insanity, we con- 
ceive it necessary to say a few words on the aggravations to 
which the complaint has been subjected by injudicious treatment. 
There seems now, to be no doubt whatever, that much of the noise, 
violence, and loathsomeness attributed to the insane, have arisen 
from errors in treatment. Unfortunately, the public in general 
have taken their impression of the nature and phenomena of in- 
sanity from the spectacles exhibited in institutions where such 
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mal-practice was pursued. The improved practice of the present 
day shows, that the inmates of a lunatic asylum may be looked 
upon as individuals with certain mental peculiarities, or with a 
certain deficiency of mental power ; and who, let us ask, can look 
around and minutely examine the mental attributes of his ac- 
quaintances, without being conscious of a certain amount of A a 
culiarity or deficiency in each and every one of them. The 
horror of insanity will be great or moderate in proportion to the 
amount of peculiarity, loss of mental power or self-control manifest- 
ed by those suffering from the affliction. Now we conceive that, 
in former times, the system of treatment adopted tended to foster 
peculiarity, and few means were employed to keep up or com- 
municate mental power, or to bring into operation self-control. 
We firmly believe that the practices pursued have been as dia- 
metrically opposed to the principles dictated by sound judgment 
as could have been well devised, The frivolities and fantasies 
of the excitable have been indulged ; the small amount of mental 
energy in the moping and idiotic has been allowed gradually to 
pass away; the irritable and sensitive have been excited by in- 
struments applied to the limbs, alike goading to the body and 
degrading to the mind. In former ages the insane were regarded 
with consideration, and all the horrors of late attributed to insa- 
nity were unknown. How then have we in the last and present 
century acquired so strong a feeling of repugnance concerning 
it? Mainly, we believe, owing to the aggravation of the com- 
mage by ill treatment, in producing noise, violence, imprecations, 
oss of intellect, and disregard to all decency of habit. 

The following letter of Sir James Mackintosh to Robert Hall, 
stating in beautiful and forcible language the views we are endea- 
vouring to inculcate, is so applicable, that we cannot resist the 
insertion of it. 


“ Bompay, Februaxgy 18, 1808. 
“ My Dear Hatt, 


“‘ It is now sometime since I received yours of the 20th July, 1806, 
from Leicester, and I assure you that I do not think myself in the least 
entitled to that praise of disinterestedness which you bestow on me, 
for wishing to correspond with you. The strength of your genius 
would, in all common circumstances, have made you a most desirable 
correspondent: and the circumstances which now limit your mental 
excursions gives to your correspondence attractions of a very peculiar 
nature. Both the subject and the tone of your letters are probably 
almost unexampled. I have trusted enough to speak of what perhaps 
no friend ever dared to touch before; and you justify my confidence 
by contemplating, with calm superiority, that from which the firmest 
men have recoiled. That the mind of a good man may approach in- 
dependence of external things, is a truth which no one ever doubted, 
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who was worthy to understand; but you perhaps afford: the first ex- 
ample of the moral nature looking on the understanding itself, as some- 
thing that is only the first of its instruments. I cannot think of this 
without a secret elevation of soul, not unattended, I hope, with im- 
provement. You are perhaps the first who has reached this superior- 
ity. With so fine an understanding, you have the humility to consi- 
der its disturbance as a blessing, as far as it improves your moral 
system. The same principles, however, lead you to keep every in- 
strument of duty and usefulness in repair; and the same habits of 
feeling will afford you the best chance of doing so. 

“ We are all accustomed to contemplate with pleasure the suspen- 
sion of the ordinary operations of the understanding in sleep, and to 
be even amused by its nightly wanderings from its course in dreams. 
From the commanding eminence which you have gained, you will 
gradually familiarize your mind to consider its other aberrations as 
only more rare than sleep or dreams ; and in process of time they will 
cease to appear to you much more horrible. You will thus be deli- 
vered from the constant dread which so often brings on the very evil 
dreaded; and which, as it clouds the whole of human life, is itself a 
greater calamity than any temporary disease. Some dread of this sort 
darkened the days of Johnson; and the fears of Rousseau seem to 
have constantly realized themselves. But whoever has brought him- 
self to consider a disease of the brain as differing only in degree from 
a disease of the lungs, has robbed it of that mysterious horror which 
forms its chief malignity. If he were to do this by undervaluing in- 
tellect, he would indeed gain only a low quiet at the expense of men- 
tal dignity. But you do it by feeling the superiority of a moral nature 
over intellect itself. All your unhappiness has arisen from your love 
and pursuit of excellence. Disappointed in the pursuit of union with 
real or supposed excellence of a limited sort, you sought refuge in the 
contemplation of the Supreme Excellence. But, by the conflict of 
both, your mind was torn in pieces; and even your most powerful 
understanding was unable to resist the force of your still more power- 
ful moral feelings. 

“‘ The remedy is prescribed by the plainest maxims of duty. You 
must act: inactive contemplation is a dangerous condition for minds 
of profound moral sensibility. We are not to dream away our lives 
in the contemplation of distant or imaginary perfection. We are to 
act in an imperfect and corrupt world ; and we must only contemplate 
perfection enough to ennoble our natures, but not to make us dissatis- 
fied and disgusted with those faint approaches to that perfection which 
it would be the nature of a brute or a demon to despise. It is for this 
reason that I exhort you to literary activity. It is not as the road of 
ambition, but of duty, and as the means of usefulness and the resource 
against disease. It is an exercise necessary to your own health, and 
by which you directly serve others. If I were to advise any new 
study, it would be that of anatomy, physiology, and medicine ; as, 
besides their useful occupation, they would naturally lead to that cool 
view of all diseases which disarms them of their blackest terrors. 
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Though I should advise these studies and that of chemistry, I am so 
far from counselling an entire divorce from your ancient contempla- 
tions, that I venture to recommend to you the spiritual letters of Fe- 
nelon. I even intreat you to read and re-read them. 

I shall also take the liberty of earnestly recommending to you to con- 
sult Dr. Beddoes, in the most unreserved manner, on every part of your 
case, and to be implicitly guided by his counsels in every part of your 
ordinary conduct. I have more confidence in him than in all the other 
physicians in England; and I am not ignorant on the subject of me- 
dicine. Total abstinence from fermented liquor is obviously necessary ; 
and I should think it best to relinquish coffee and tea, which liquors 
I think you sometimes drank to excess. 

“* May you, my dear friend, who have so much of the genius of 
Tasso and Cowper, in future escape their misfortunes—the calamities 
incident to tender sensibility, to grand enthusiasm, to sublime genius, 
and to intense exertion of intellect.” * 


Strong as the analogy may be between disturbance of the 
brain and any other organ of the body, yet there is this striking 
distinction observable between the two affections, that in the one 
case the patient is fully conscious of his illness, whereas, in the 
other, he can with difficulty be made to understand the nature 
of his complaint. But although a person attacked with insanity 
may not be able to appreciate the extent to which he is deranged, 
yet we are inclined to believe, that in nearly every case a certain 
amount of consciousness and reasoning power remains, which 
communicates to the individual a faint notion of his condition. 
He is to a certain extent sensible of his peculiarities, but at the 
same time experiences a difficulty in repressing them. In the 
same way as a person suffering from a bodily ailment is conscious 
of its existence, but cannot repress the symptoms to which it 
gives rise. It is on this remnant of consciousness that we are to 
operate in the treatment of insanity ; by cultivation and enlarge- 
ment of it, the individual may be made more sensible of his pecu- 
liarities—he may reason upon them, and thus be made to exert 
a greater panto: Sm power over his thoughts and actions. ‘The 
state of mind we have been attempting to describe as character- 
izing insanity may be illustrated by recalling our impressions of 
adream. We are sensible, to a certain extent, of al] the vaga- 
ries and absurdities committed, and we endeavour to call into 
operation the feeble remnant of the will left during sleep, to pre- 
vent the inconsistent and imaginary actions. 

A thorough knowledge of these mental conditions of the in- 
sane, proves to us the utter injustice of tampering with the symp- 
toms of insanity, and especially the injury likely to arise from 
any unnecessary excitement of them. It shows us the necessity 








* Life of Mackintosh, vol. i., p. 368. 
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of a guarded demeanour towards the insane, and of avoiding any 
degree of levity likely to be produced by peculiar expressions or 
conduct as the result of irregular mental action; for, as we have 
explained, there are few lunatics who are entirely unconscious of 
their own irregularities, and all, if closely observed, manifest much 
sensitiveness regarding their peculiarities. 

As respects the general treatment of the patients, we heartily 
concur in the following recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners :— 


“ The medical officers residing in the asylums have been led by 
personal observation and experience, nearly to the same conclusions, 
its to the most efficacious treatment of insanity ; or, to speak more pre- 
cisely, of administering the aids of medicine and regimen to those 
classes and descriptions of persons who are principally the inmates of 
public lunatic asylums. Amongst the most frequent causes of insanity 
in paupers, are habitual intemperance, poverty and destitution, grief, 
disappointment; and, we fear, in some instances, want of sufficient 
sustenance. These causes act with different degrees of influence on 
ditterent individuals, according to the various states of their constitu- 
tion, but they have all a tendency to bring the body into a state of 
weakness and exhaustion. This is greatly aggravated by the insane 
poor being very generally sent, in the first place, to workhouses and 
other improper receptacles, instead of to asylums, where they might 
be immediately subjected to medical treatment, at a time when the 
disease is known to be curable in a large proportion of cases. 

* It is the general opinion of the best informed medical attendants 
on lunatic asylums, that the most successful method of attempting the 
cure of pauper lunatics in public hospitals, exhausted and destitute as 
they often are, is to obviate the state of the body which poverty and 
distress have a tendency to induce. This is best effected by a resto- 
rative plan, and by means calculated to reproduce a vigorous state of 
bodily health. For this purpose a nutritive and tolerably full diet is 
allowed, consisting of a considerable proportion of animal food, whole- 
some digestible bread, milk porridge, or milk thickened with various 
farinaceous substances, and good broth. ‘To these a moderate quan- 
tity of malt liquor, ale, or porter, is added in most cases, and in some 
extreme instances, wine and other stimulants. Warm clothing and 
bedding, and a moderately warm and dry atmosphere, are indispen- 
sable auxiliaries for promoting the comfort and cure of lunatics, in 
whom the circulation is languid, and who for the most part are chilly, 
and suffer much from exposure to cold and damp air. Exercise in the 
open air in cheerful airing grounds ; baths, either warm or cold, accord- 
ing to the state of the circulation and the habitual temperature of the 
skin; frictions promoting cleanliness and dryness of the surface of the 
body, and tending to keep up the action of the blood-vessels to a cer- 
tain healthy standard, are generally found to promote the restoration 
of patients whose cases are of a curable description.” 

‘** In some asylums, the whole system of management appears to 
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have been constituted less with regard to the cure of insanity, and to 
the restoration of lunatics to health and society, than to their seclusion 
and safe custody. Occasional doses of medicine are administered, 
when incidental deviations from bodily health or any contingency calls 
for their use, but the application of medicine and other restorative 
means, or any determined plan, with a view to promote recovery, and 
to restore the mental faculties to a sound state, appears in some asy- 
lums never to have been contemplated. To accomplish this object, 
the residence of a medical man on the spot, or in the immediate vici- 
nity, is very essential.”—Pp. 115, 116. 


From the latter paragraph of our quotation, it is clear, that 
one great evil to which the insane poor of this country have been 
subjected, has resulted from the indifference manifested regarding 
the capabilities of parties under whose guardianship they are 
placed. In some hospitals, it appears that men, excellent as 
stewards, but quite incapable of bringing into operation all the 
various and innumerable moral and intellectual influences so 
essential to the treatment of insanity, have been intrusted with 
the charge and general direction of considerable establishments. 
A higher estimate should certainly be formed of the qualifications 
necessary in an officer fulfilling such duties. Seni he who is 
to undertake the restoration of those mental endowments to which 
man owes his high position in the scale of creation, and the pos- 
session of which entitles him to regard and consideration se 
his fellowmen, ought himself to hold a high rank among intelli- 
gent minds. 


In making these observations, we may have incurred the 
charge of inflicting on our readers a dry uninteresting article. 
We see offered no strong stimulants to the palate, nor have we 
pandered to a morbid — for exciting details. As journalists, 
we feel it a duty to endeavour to elevate, correct, and guide. If 
therefore we have failed in entertaining, we may have been suc- 
cessful in instructing those who feel an interest in a subject 
which is at present engrossing much of the public attention ; and 
upon which the diffusion of sound information is most desirable, 
with a view to the right application of the remedies which are in 
the course of being lial by the Legislature. We shall, in 
conclusion, state shortly the nature of these enactments. 

The intention of the two bills at present before Parliament is 
to provide for the care of the insane poor in England by the 
erection of asylums, and also for the efficient visitation of lunatic 
asylums by commissioners and visiters. The first object is em- 
braced in one bill, and the second in the other. 

Our readers are probably aware that, at the beginning of the 
present century, a pill was passed giving to county magistrates 
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the power of erecting county lunatic asylums throughout Eng- 
land. It appears that up to the present time only seventeen 
counties have availed themselves of the privilege, the provision 
for the insane poor has in consequence been very imperfect. 
The main feature of the first bill now introduced by Lord Ash- 
ley is embraced in clauses compelling the magistracy of every 
county and borough to make accommodation, either by the erec- 
tion of distinct asylums for each county or borough, or by com- 
bining together two or more counties for the purpose; so that 
the whole of England will be supplied with institutions destined 
for the reception of the poor when afflicted with insanity. For 
the case of magistrates who may prefer to connect the county 
with a subscription asylum, rather than to erect a distinct build- 
ing, a clause is inserted enabling them to do so. 

The committee of management of county asylums is to be 
formed from the magistracy, and is to consist of not less than 
seven members. By the former enactment, the committee had 
full power over the funds placed at their disposal by the annual 
session; but according to the present act, all proposals, agree- 
ments, and plans, are to be submitted to the Commissioners in 
Lunacy, and all contracts and estimates are to be approved of 
by the Secretary of State. A further limitation of the power of 
the committee is observable in the 39th clause, which enacts that 
the general rules shall be submitted to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department for his approval. 

The regulations laid down in clause 47 and subsequent clauses, 
for the transmission of persons attacked with insanity to a lunatic 
asylum, appear to be remarkably well devised. Every consta- 
ble, overseer, or relieving officer, who shall have knowledge that 
any person wandering within his district is deemed to be a luna- 
tic, shall take him before a justice, who will take the proper steps 
to obtain his admission into the asylum. A further regulation 
to secure early treatment, which has been hitherto so grossly 
neglected, provides, that if any medical officer, overseer, or re- 
lieving officer of a union or parish shall omit, for more than three 
days after obtaining Rieniilaes of any chargeable pauper being 
deemed to be lunatic, to give notice to a justice, he shall forfeit 
for every such offence the sum of ten pounds. Several provi- 
sions are made for the registry of admissions, discharges, and 
deaths, as well as for keeping a medical journal and case-book. 

In the Committee of the House of Commons an important 
clause has been inserted, enacting, that if any superintendent 
officer, nurse, attendant, servant, or any other person employed 
in any asylum, under the regulations of this act, shall in any way 
abuse, ill treat, or wilfully neglect any lunatic confined therein, 
he shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanour. 
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We are satisfied that these provisions are framed on right 
principles, and with a due regard to the true .interests of the 
afflicted. But while many regulations are laid down concern- 
ing the patient previous to his admission into an asylum, little 
is done in the way of general regulations to secure for him all 
needful advantages within the walls of the institution. We are 
conscious that there may be points of difficulty, as respects gene- 
ral rules for the management of an institution, but they ought 
to be grappled with and clearly defined. For the district asylums 
of Ireland, the Act of Parliament clearly lays down the principles 
on which they are to be regulated. , 

The second bill is entitled, “ An Act for the Regulation of the 
Care and Treatment of Lunatics in England and Wales,” the 
first being, “ ‘To amend the laws for the provision,” &c. 

At the outset this bill reappoints the Metropolitan Commission 
in Lunacy, which is to consist of eleven members, three of whom 
are barristers, and three physicians. The duties of the Commis- 
sioners are to grant licenses for private lunatic asylums within a 
certain distance from London. Two members, one of whom shall 
be a physician, and the other a barrister, are to visit every licensed 
house, if within the immediate jurisdiction of the Commissioners, 
four times at least each year; and if not situated within this 
circuit, twice at least in each year; and every hospital in which 
lunatics shall be received at least once in each year. They are 
to inspect “ every part of the house, and every outhouse, place, 
and building communicating with such house or hospital, or de- 
tached therefrom, and every part of the ground or appurtenances 
held, used, or occupied therewith, and see every patient then 
confined in such house or hospital, and inquire whether any 
patient is under restraint,’ &e. A similar ; is to be per- 
formed in the private asylums situated beyond the limits of the 
jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Commissioners by visiters to be 
appointed by the magistracy of each county at the annual sessions. 
The inquiries directed to be made by the Commissioners and 
visiters upon their several visitations, are as to when divine service 
is performed, to what number of patients, and the effect thereof’; 
and as to what occupations and amusements are provided for the 
patients, and whether there has been adopted any system of non- 
coercion ; and also as to the classification of the patients, con- 
dition of patients when first received, and the dietary of pauper 
patients, &e. Considerable powers are placed in the hands of 
the Commissioners and visiters to discharge, if they think fit, 
patients in a private asylum; and they are empowered to make 
a variety of suggestions and reports; and to visit at night if they 
think proper. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Emigrant to North America, from Memoranda 
of a Settler in Canada, being a Compendium of Useful Prac- 
tical Hints to Emigrants ; with an Account of every day’s doings 
upon a Farm for a year. By an EMIGRANT FARMER of Twenty 
Years’ Experience. Edinburgh and London, 1844. 

2. A Statement of the Satisfactory Results which have attended 
Emigration to Upper Canada, from the establishment of the 
Canada Company until the present period, comprising Statisti- 
cal Tables and other important information communicated by 
respectable residents in the various townships of Upper Canada. 
Fourth Edition. London, 1842. 

3. The Life of a Backwoodsman, or particulars of the Emigrants 
situation in settling on the Wild Lands of Canada. By a 
SETTLER at Stratford, Huron District, Canada West. Lon- 
don, 1843. 

4, An Agricultural Tour in the United States and Upper Canada. 
By Captain Barcray of Ury. Edinburgh and London, 1842. 

5. Comparative Advantages between the United States and Canada 
for British Settlers considered, in a Letter addressed to Cap- 
tain Allardyce Barclay of Ury. By Tuomas Ro.pu, Esq. 
Canada, Author of a Tour through the West Indies, United 
States, and Canada, in 1832 ; Letter to Thornton Leigh Hunt, 
Esq.; Canada v. Australia. London, 1842. 

6. Colonization Circular published by the Emigration Commis- 
stoners. 


THE population of Great Britain has more than doubled itself 
within the last forty years. To this fact the attention of the 
public cannot be too frequently or too forcibly directed, because 
the influence of this increase on the condition of the labouring 
classes is too much overlooked by those who profess and those who 
really feel an interest in their welfare. The eight millions of 1801 
have become the eighteen millions of 1841. How the increasing 
numbers are to be fed, how they are to be employed, have be- 
come questions of absorbing interest. To feed them with home- 
grown produce will be easier, as we showed in our last Number, 
than to find employment for them in raising it. Six or seven 
millions of our a tn capital, which for want of profitable em- 
ployment at home, is sachiieg it—we fear seeking it in vain— 
in foreign loans and railways, if invested annually in the im- 
provement of our own soil, would raise such an increased pro- 
duce as would keep pace with the increased demand, and would 
render us iaepenbont of foreign supplies: but the production of 
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this additional quantity of corn of British growth would not fur- 
nish employment, as we also showed, for one-tenth of our in- 
creasing numbers. How are the remaining nine-tenths to earn 
their bread? Commerce and manufactures have hitherto found 
occupation for the surplus hands of the rural districts; but we 
have had recent examples of commerce and manufactures so ut- 
terly paralyzed, that in have thrown large masses of workmen 
back again upon the rural districts ; and the whole of the labour- 
ing population, manufacturing and agricultural, has been suffer- 
ing distress, so severe and of such protracted duration, as to 
threaten, in the absence of timely remedies, some dire political 
convulsion. 

Among the remedies which have been proposed, the most prac- 
tical, and most worthy of consideration, are plans for the production 
of an increased demand for labour, by the exteusion of our fo- 
reign trade, and by the withdrawal of a portion of the labouring 
population from the labour-market, by means of the allotment 
system and emigration, employing them in the cultivation of land 
on their own account, the one at home, the other in the colonies. 

The great impediment to an extension of our manufactures for 
exportation is the determination, on the part of our European 
neighbours, and even of the United States, to manufacture for 
themselves. In vain we tardily, and not without much opposition 
from vested interests, relax our prohibitory system ; tis relaxa- 
tion on our part is met by severer restrictions on theirs. Our 
overtures are regarded as signals of distress. We set the example 
of the prohibitory system and protecting duties, in the early part 
of our manufacturing career; and now that it has reached ma- 
turity, we invite them to a free trade in manufactures, in which 
we know that we can undersell them, and maintain a protective 
system for agricultural produce, in which we think, however er- 
roneously, that they can undersell us. Can we wonder if they 
doubt our sincerity, or if they pay us the compliment of imitat- 
ing our former practice, and rejecting our present precepts ? 

We have lately given the Chinese a rather rough lesson on 
the duty and advantage of cultivating the peaceful pursuits of 
commerce, instead of entrenching themselves at home against all 
intercourse with the rest of the world; and we have thus suc- 
ceeded in establishing more extended commercial relations with 
one-third of the human race. By these means, and by a new 
outburst of the railway rage, we have obtained at least a tem- 

rary outlet for the contents of our glutted wareliouses; and 
lave again called into activity our silent forges and deserted 
looms; but the magnificent expectations formed of the benefits 
to be derived from this new field of commercial enterprize, are 
heginning to subside into sober realities; and an opinion is daily 
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becoming more prevalent that the opening of the market of 
China, like the opening of those of India and South America, 
will produce, in the first instance, a great » prewrarne export, 
wearing for a time the aspect of commercial prosperity, then 
glutted markets and a revulsion, and finally a moderate trade 
steadily and gradually increasing, but increasing too slowly for 
the immense powers of production which the steam-engine and 
animated capital have placed at our disposal. 

Under the best existing systems of cultivation, at present only 
locally established in Great Britain, a much larger amount of 
produce is raised than the producers could consume, even if the 
agricultural labourers obtained their due share of it, which in 
South Britain, the competition occasioned by the rapid increase 
of their numbers prevents them from doing. To be carried on 
with success, this system requires a large body of non-agricul- 
tural consumers, employed in commerce and manufactures, 
mines and fisheries. It becomes, therefore, an object of para- 
mount importance to those interested in the cultivation of the 
soil, to increase this class of consumers as much as possible ; and 
since neither the millions of Europe and America, nor the 
hundreds of millions of Asia, are likely to furnish markets com- 
mensurate with the demands of an increased and increasing 
population for employment, and of an improved and improving 
agriculture for consumers,—that is, for an export of its corn and 
beef, its butter and bacon, in the form of calico and iron, hard- 
ware and pottery—we are led to inquire how far we can look for 
the means of securing such an extended commerce as is essential 
to the welfare of the commercial and agricultural classes in the 
extension of those markets which our own colonies afford. 

We have proof of their capability of becoming our best con- 
sumers in the fact, that in 1840, the exports of British and 
Irish produce and manufactures to the Australian Colonies, the 
oldest of which dates its existence from 1788, amounted to 
£2,004,385. Our exports to our North American possessions 
amounted in the same year to £2,847,913, the aggregate exports 
to the two being £4,852,298. Our most extensive consumers, 
next to our East India possessions, which took £6,023,192, were 
our former colonies, now the United States, to which we exported 
British and Irish produce and manufactures to the amount of 
£5,283,020. These, with £3,574,940 to the British West 
Indies, made up £19,733,450 out of the £51,406,430 of the 
total exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures. The 
rapid progress made by the recent settlements of Port Philip and 
South Australia, prove how quickly such markets may be formed 
if we will but set about the work systematically and in earnest : 
and if we will admit freely the produce which they can give us 
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in return. The first settlers landed in the latter colony in 1836. 
Few of them had any practical knowledge of agriculture ; their 
lands were not even surveyed; the mania of land jobbing seized 
them ; allotments in towns, which existed only on paper, were 
forced up to a speculative price, which would have been prepos- 
terous even in a densely peopled country. In two or three years 
the bubble burst—the expenditure of the governing company 
ceased. Thrown on their own resources, the colonists now ap- 
plied themselves in earnest to the work of cultivation, and though 
few settlers arrived after 1840, the population amounted in 1843 
to 16,516, all, be it remembered, free settlers; they had 28,690 
acres in cultivation. Their live stock consisted of 402,187 sheep, 
30,018 cattle, 1693 horses, 6354 pigs, 2680 goats. ‘The value of 
their imports during the year amounted to £93,148, of which 
£51,090 were from Great Britain, and £39,039 from British 
Colonies ; while the annual value of their exports had already 
reached the sum of £66,160. At this rate, half a million of 
settlers established in that country would, during the same period, 
have become consumers of articles imported from Great Britain 
and her dependencies, to the annual value of £2,800,000, of 
which more than half would have been from the United King- 
dom. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, every emigrant to the colonies 
increases our power of supporting a more numerous population 
at home, by the demand which he causes as a colonist for British 
produce and manufactures. ‘Two hundred thousand colonists 
established annually, under conditions equally favourable with 
those now prevailing at Adelaide, might reasonably be expected 
to become, in the course of five years, consumers of imports from 
the United Kingdom to the annual value of £618,000, increas- 
ing annually by the like sum; and in forty years—the time in 
which our population now doubles itself—we should export to 
them to the annual value of £22,000,000, or more than half the 
average annual value of the exports to all parts of the world 
trom 1814 to 1841 inclusive. 

During the last nineteen years we have sent to the United 
States a population of more than half a million, to clear their 
forests, and to consume the products of their rising manufactories. 
Besides the capital which these emigrants took with them in small 
sums, we have given to the States, under the name of loans, which 
they have repudiated, we know not how many millions, where- 
with to employ these labourers in the construction of canals, 
roads, and railways, until they saved money enough to settle 
upon land. Was there ever insanity like this, while the chief 
objection alleged against our own American possessions, which in 
natural advantages are superior to most parts of the States, is the 
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want of these very means of internal communication! The fol- 
lowing return published by the Emigration Commissioners, of 
the numbers who have emigrated from the United Kingdom from 
1825 to 1843 inclusive, shows how irregularly the tide of emi- 
gration has flowed, and how suddenly it has diminished, at the 
very time when the want of employment at home rendered such 
an outlet more necessary for the relief of our pent-up and suffer- 
ing millions. 


Emigration from the United Kingdom during the nineteen years, 
from 1825 to 1843 inclusive. 




















| North Australian | All 
Years. | American United States. Colonies and other | Total. 
Colonies. | New Zealand. | Places. 
| 
1825, 8,741 5,551 485 | 114 14,891 
1826, | 12,818 7,063 903 | 116, 20,900 
1827, 12,648 14,526 715, 114 |) 28,003 
1828, 12,084 12,817 1,056 | 1385 26,092 
1829, 13,307 15,678 2,016 | 197 | 31,198 
1830, 30,574 24,887 1,242 | 204 | 56,907 
1831, | 58,067 23,418 1,561 | 114| 83,160 
1832, 66,339 32,872 3,733 | 196} 103,140 
1833, | 28,808 29,109 4,093 | 517 | 62,527 
1834, 40,060 33,074 2,800 | 288 76,222 
1835, | 15,573 26,720 1,860 | 825! 44,478 
1836, 34,226 37,774 | 8,124 | 2938 | 75,417 
1837, | 29,884 36,770 5,054 | 826) 72,084 
1838, 4,577 14,332 14,021 | 292; 33,222 
1839, 12,658 33,5386 | 15,786 | 227 | 62,207 
1840, 32,293 40,642 | 15,850 1,958 | 90,743 
1841, 38,164 45,017 | . 32,625 | 2,786 , 118,592 
1842, | 54,123 63,852 | 8534 |1,835 128,344 
1843, 23,518 28,335 | 3,478 =| 1,881 57,212 
Total, | 528,462 | 525,973 | 118,936 /11,918 |1,185,289 











Average annual emigration from the United Kingdom for the last nineteen 
years, ‘ . ‘ ‘ . 7 : 62,383 


The average annual emigration from the United Kingdom ap- 
pears by the above return to have exceeded 62,000; the greatest 
number of emigrants, in any one year, to have been more than 
128,000. Yet even this draught upon our population has been 
insufficient not only to diminish competition for employment at 
home, to such an extent as to cause an advance of wages; it has 
been insufficient, accompanied, as it has heen, by diminished 
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means of employment, to prevent their decline. Instead of two 
masters in search of one man, we have still two men in search of 
one master. It would require, at any rate for a time, a stream 
of emigrants, amounting annually to 200,000, from Great Britain 
alone, to produce any sensible effect on wages. This may be 
considered equivalent to 40,000 families of five individuals each, 
and no emigrants have succeeded so well in Canada as those who 
have been accompanied by families of stout children, capable of 
rendering them some assistance in the lighter work of the farm. 
We shall show, in the course of these pages, that hundreds of 
families, who had little chance at home of emerging from the con- 
dition of labourers, have established themselves in comfort and 
independence as landowners in Canada, whose resources were 
under £10, upon going upon their land. If, however, we esti- 
mate the amount necessary to convey a family to Canada, and to 
maintain them till their land produced a crop, as high as £100, 
the establishment of these 40,000 families would amount to no 
larger sum than £4,000,000. This sum would establish them, 
be it remembered, not as cultivators of field-gardens, of half an 
acre, half a mile or a mile from their dwellings—not as tenants 
of five-acre farms, at a rent which gives to the landlord the 
tenant’s share of the produce, as well as his own, leaving to the 
tenant no more than labourer’s wages—but as owners of 100 
or 200 acres, with stock sufficient to set up their families, as 
they grow up, on similar farms of their own. When we reflect 
on the magnitude of the sums which have been expended, and 
are now expending, on railways at home, or the amount of 
British capital which is being risked in foreign railways, can 
we doubt the capability of this country to employ some six or 
seven millions annually in the work of colonization, as well as 
the same sum in the improved cultivation of the soil of these 
islands. 

The rent of land has been doubled and tripled within the last 
eighty years. A combination of causes have produced these in- 
creased rents :—the increased population, supported by commerce 
and manufactures—improvements in aeieinie, by which a 
larger amount of produce is raised, at comparatively smaller cost 
—competition for land, arising from the increase of population— 
and competition for employment, which depresses the wages of 
the agricultural labourer. 

If the labouring classes and the small working farmers knew 
the advantages which the colonies hold out to them, the posses- 
session of estates there would be the height of their ambition. All 
their savings would be reserved for the attainment of that end, 
and they would, long ago, had made such a rush to them, as 
would have caused an advance in the value of labour, and would 
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have prevented all advance of rent except that which arises from 
improved cultivation, and an increase in the numbers of a well- 
fed non-agricultural population. 

The ignorance of the agricultural labourers and small farmers 
on the subject of the geography of “ foreign parts,” of the growth 
of population and of effect on wages, prevents them from avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages within their reach in the colonies, 
and “ the best public instructors” contribute but little to enlighten 
them on these matters, amidst all the agricultural disquisitions 
with which they favour us, or rather,—they labour to foster and 
diffuse prejudices against colonization. 

Small farms and the allotment system, and a return to the good 
old custom of boarding the labourers in the farm house, are the 
favourite topics with this class of writers, who denounce any 
systematic plan of emigration, as a systematic plan of transporta- 
tion, and declaim on the cruelty, the wickedness, and the folly of 
expatriating the poor. 

Small farms and the allotment system are popular themes, plau- 
sible enough as long as we confine ourselves to general declama- 
tion. It is necessary, however, to descend to particulars, and to 
inquire what is meant by the allotment system, and what is the 
size of the farms recommended. ‘Two very different things are 
confounded under the name of the allotment system,—small 
patches of land as subsidiary to wages—and small patches of land 
as substitutes for the necessity of labouring for hire. As the size 
recommended for allotments, or field-gardens, is from a quarter to 
half an acre, it is very clear that on so small a quantity of land a 
man with a family cannot support himself without other employ- 
ment; and they can only be subsidiary to wages. What then, 
we would ask, is to be the nature of that employment? With 
these field-gardens, the agricultural labourer ought to have no 
connexion ; for this simple reason, that the land ought to be at- 
tached to his dwelling, and that dwelling upon the farm on which 
he works. The number of labourers required for each hundred 
acres is well known. It should never be less than three, and 
cannot, even under the best system of cultivation in which the 
plough is used, be more than five; and landlords would find it 
their interest, as well as their duty, to provide a sufficient number 
of comfortable dwellings, with gardens, for the labourers upon 
every farm. These, with the keep of a cow through the whole 
year, ought to form part of the labourer’s wages, the remainder, 


with a small payment in money, being paid chiefly with that 
species of grain which forms the customary food of the peasantry 
of the district, in sufficient quantity to support a man, his wife, 
and the average number of children. This constitutes the hind 
system of Northumberland—the best mode of paying agricultural 
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wages, both for the master and servant—for the master, because 
during a period of low prices it saves him from the necessity of 
selling a large quantity of produce to provide for weekly money 
payments, and prevents that squabbling about the reduction of 
money wages, in which most of the incendiary fires of the southern 
counties originate—for the labourer, because during a rise of 
prices, it secures him a sufficiency of the necessaries of life, with- 
out the intervention of the poor’s rate, saves him from the tribute 
levied by the village shop between himself as a consumer and the 
farmef as a producer, removes the temptation to dissipate his wages 
at the ale house, and encourages habits of economy and prudence. 
This mode of payment combines, as far as the agricultural labourer 
is concerned, all the boasted advantages of the allotment system, 
with those of boarding the labourers in the farm house. The 
work of the farm is, in each case, performed by labourers hired by 
the year, and paid chiefly in produce ; the only difference is, that 
in the one case they are single men, residing in the farm house, 
in the other they are married householders, residing on the farm 
in cottages belonging to the farm. And yet the newspaper press, 
and others who advocate the allotment system and the boarding 
of labourers, raise a cry against the hind system as a truck pay- 
ment, anda species of bondage. For the benefit of our southern 
readers who are unacquainted with this system, we shall cite from 
Mr. Grey of Dilston, in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, a statement of the items which constitute the Northum- 
brian hind’s wages, locally called “ conditions,” with the money 
value put upon em by him in 1837. This is the master’s valua- 
tion. By the side of it we shall place the valuation of them made 
by Dr. Gilly in his “ Appeal on behalf of the Peasantry of the 
Border,” in which he urges on landlords the duty of providing a 
better description of dwellings for this valuable class of men. We 
shall give also the servant’s valuation of these conditions by “ An 
Old Hind,” who, in a letter in the Berwick paper, complained 
that both the above valuations made the hind’s wages appear 
greater than they really were. The difference between the parties 
regards, it will be observed, only the money value of the items 
which the hind receives, not the items themselves :— 
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VALUE OF THE CONDITIONS AND MonEY WAGES OF THE 
NORTHUMBRIAN HINpb. 























Mr. Grey Dr. Gilly |An Old Hind| Present 
1831. 1832, | = 1841. value. 
36 bushels of Oats, £612 0 
24 ip Barley, | 512 0 
12 me Pease, 3.0 «0 
3 ws Wheat, 1 & 0 
3 es Rye, 015 0 | 
| £17 4 0) £13 0 0} £14 10 3| £11 19 0 
36 bushels of Potatoes, 214 0 20 0 214 0| 214 0 
24 Ibs. of Wool, 1 0 0 ei Wwe 100 
Carriage of Coals, 2 0 0 310 0| 016 0 016 0 
Cottage and,Garden, 3.0 0 70 0 0 3.0 «0 
eep of Cow, - | +9 0 O §10 0 0 6 0 0 8 0 0 
ash, ; | “40 0 4 0 0 310 0 40 0 
£38.18 0, £32 10 3s Keddie £31 9 0 
| | 








Each hind is bound to supply the labour of one woman or 
boy, called the bondager, whenever the farmer requires it, at 1s. 
a-day in harvest, and 10d. at other seasons. The other females 
of the family receive 10d. or 1s. a-day generally, and 2s. 6d. in 
harvest. The hind receives the best corn grown upon the farm ; 
and is paid in advance, at the beginning of the quarter, one- 
fourth part of his conditions. The grain is ground at a cheap 
rate at the small mills which abound in the neighbourhood, into 
the different kinds of meal; and the corn, says Mr. Grey, which 
is worth £16 to the master, is of more value to the hind than 
£20 paid in money, to be expended in stones of flour, or quartern 
loaves, at the week’s end. The keep of a cow, which may be 
valued to the farmer at £8 or £9, is evidently worth more to the 
hind. The calf sells, on an average, for twenty-five shillings, 
and if the wife be a good manager, she will sell forty or fifty 
shillings’ worth of butter, besides having an ample feos § of milk 
and cheese for the family. The wool gives employment to the 
females to spin and knit into stockings, or it is sent, after being 
spun into yarn, to be made into blankets. The hired hind pos- 





* Only partially given, he says, if at all, for several years. 

+ Because Mr. Grey says he has his house rent free, therefore the Old Hind 
puts no value on it. 

t Its cost to the farmer. 

§ Its value to the labourer. 

|| Allowance in lieu of the keep of a second cow, when a “ double hind” is 
hired,—that is, a father and grown up son living with him. 
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sesses this great advantage over daily labourers, that even if the 
state of the weather or months of illness deprive, the master of 
the benefit of his services, his wages suffer no diminution. 

Mr. Grey insists strongly on the moral advantages to the 
labourer of this system of paying wages, and of the possession of 
a cow, remarking particularly on the good feeling which it en- 
genders between master and servant, and its effects in supersed- 
ing the necessity of parochial assistance ; declaring that he never 
knew an instance of a regularly hired hind applying for parochial 
relief, in time of health, however numerous se family. In illus- 
tration of the benefits of the system, he gives the names of thir- 
teen hinds, then residing upon a large farm in Northumberland, 
the number of years each had lived with the same master, and 
the wages received by each at the half-yearly settlement, being a 
surplus arising from the labour of all the members of the family 
who remained at home, which they had not found it necessary 
to call for in the course of the half year, but left in their mas- 
ter’s hands till the final settlement of their account. One of 
these had been in the same service thirty years, one twenty-five, 
one eighteen, one fifteen, one fourteen, the average being more 
than thirteen. The aggregate amount due to these thirteen men 
was £102. One had to receive £23, another £15,—the remain- 
der, with one exception, sums varying from £4 to £9. One 
owed his master between £7 and £8. Having lost a valuable 
cow by death, and being unable, by reason of his large family, 
to purchase another, his master lent hin £10 for that purpose, 
to ” repaid by instalments. A master, in such cases, frequently 
gives the servant the use of one of his own cows, until he can 
wrocure one for himself; but the servant is always anxious to 
en the credit of possessing a cow of his own; and it would be 
absurd, says Mr. Guy, not to give every encouragement to so 
laudable a spirit. 

Dr. Gilly also has exemplified the working of the hind system, 
by giving statements of the earnings of several families, varying 
with the number of the children of an age to work, the wages of 
the head of the family, in kind and in money, being valued at 
£32, 10s. A man, his wife, a daughter aged nineteen, and a 
son aged twelve, earned in the year £50, 4s. 6d. Another 
family, in which there were two sons, aged fifteen and eleven, 
and a daughter aged thirteen, earned £51, 18s. A family in 
which there were ten children earned £68, 8s. The average 
wages of a man and his wife, without any children old enough to 
work, amount to £44, 10s.; from which £7 is to be deducted 
for the wages paid to a hired bondager, whose pay from the 
farmer amounts to £9 of the above sum. The fs part of the 


system to which objections can be raised is this of the bondager. 
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When she is the hind’s wife or grown up daughter, the objec- 
tion, however, is chiefly in the name; for though bound to be at 
the farmer’s call, she receives pay. In other cases, it seems hard 
that the hind should be obliged to hire a servant to be always 
ready, when required, to work upon the farm, and the want of 
accommodation in the hind’s houses as regards separate sleeping 
apartments, certainly aggravates the objection; but in a pecu- 
niary point of view, the hardship is more apparent than real, 
since the bondager, when not at work for the farmer, is employ- 
ed in spinning, and other work for the hind; and, on the whole, 
her earnings are more than her wages. 

The practice originated in the necessity existing, in a thinly- 
peopled agricultural district, of having a certain number of 
women always at hand, for the occasional work of turnip hoeing 
and attending the thrashing-mill. A few years ago, when pub- 
lic attention was drawn to the evils of the truck system in the 
manufacturing districts, attempts were made to excite the pea- 
santry of Northumberland to demand to be put upon money 
wages ; the farmers, however, resisted the demand, except one, 
who, from his contiguity to a populous village, could always 
command the services of a sufficient number of women and boys. 
His labourers, after trying weekly money payments, requested, 
before the end of the year, to be put upon the hiring system 
again. ‘The bad condition of the hind’s houses has been urged as 
another objection ; but this is no part of the system. It is an evil 
not confined to the north, but prevails to an equal extent in many 

arts of the south, where a different mode of paying wages exists. 

t isan evil which arises from the culpable negligence of the land- 
lords in not providing suitable pom “ee for the labourers who 
till their ground. In order to introduce into the south the sys- 
tem of employing, as labourers, hired householders, resident 
upon the farm, and paid their wages chiefly in kind, it would be 
necessary to substitute for the oats, barley, and pease, of which 
the bread of Northumberland is made, sufficient wheat for the 
consumption of the labourer’s family, and barley for the fattening 
of his Pigs. The cheapness of fuel in Northumberland constitutes 
one of the peasant’s greatest comforts. Its high price is severely 


felt by the peasantry of the south ; and as the farmer, by laying 
in a stock of coals for his labourers as well as himself, can pur- 
chase them at a much cheaper rate than that at which the la- 
bourer can procure them at the village shop, in quantities of a 
hundred weight, or half a hundred weight at a time, he ought to 
be — with them, as part of his wages, which would then 
stand thus :— 
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Wheat, 40 bushels, at 45s. per quar... ; £11 5 0 


Barley, 20 ___,, 25s. ” : ‘ 3 2 6 
Potatoes40 ,,  . , . ‘ : » 7 2 0 0 
Keep of cow, ° ° ° . > . 8 0 0 
Cottage and garden, . 3.0 0 
Coals, 2 tons, cr an equivalent quantity of w ood, 210 0 
Cash, . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 0 0 


£33 17 6 

These items would to the farmer be equivalent to about 13s. 
a-week; but with those wages, paid weekly in money, the la- 
bourer would not be able to procure an equal amount of com- 
forts. The money part of the wages would be the only portion 
liable to fluctuation at the annual hiring. An excess of labour- 
ers in any district would reduce it below four pounds, as the Old 
Hind alleges that it has been reduced of late in Northumberland 
to £3, 10s. ; and, on the other hand, an increased demand for 
labour, or a diminished supply of it, would raise the money pay- 
ment above that sum. How much would such a system of pay- 
ment improve the condition of the Norfolk labourer, now receiv- 
ing 9s. a-week in money, liable to deductions for loss of time from 
sickness and bad weather, obliged to pay out of it from £3, 10s. 
to £4, 10s. for a cottage with a quarter of an acre, to pay ls. 6d. 
weekly for one hundred weight of coals, and to purchase, accord- 
ing to the number of his family, from 3 to 34 stones of flour a- 
week at 1s. 9d. the stone, with no more milk than he can buy for 
a halfpenny a-day. Before, however, the agricultural labourers 
of the south can command better wages, there must be a great 
reduction of the number seeking employment. Wages in Lin- 
colnshire are fully three shillings a-week higher than in Norfolk, 
while the price of wheat is lower. In Canada, where corn is 
still cheaper, the farm labourer receives as much money, besides 
his board, as he receives in Lincolnshire without board. In Lin- 
colnshire, large tracts of waste land have been brought into cul- 
tivation during the last thirty years. This has caused an in- 
creased demand for labour; and the population of Lincolnshire 
has not yet increased up to it. In Norfolk, the waste lands 
were inclosed from sixty to eighty years ago; and in the begin- 
ning of the present century, Arthur Young boasted of the in- 
creased population that county was thereby enabled to employ 
and support; but the population has doubled itself since the mn 5 
and there are no commons to inclose. In Can: ida, there is 
abundance of fertile wild land, and the reclaiming of it occasions 
a constant demand for labour; which so raises the w ages of farm 
servants that the careful labourer is enabled, in five years, to 
save money enough to become the owner of fifty acres of land 
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—first withdrawing himself from the labour-market, and ulti- 
mately becoming an employer of hired labour, and increasing 
the demand for it. 

Let us suppose one of those movements of elevation to take 
place with which geologists are familiar, to such an extent as to 
add to the area of Great Britain five millions of acres of fertile 
land adapted to arable culture. This addition, requiring four 
men to the hundred acres, would occasion a withdrawal of 
200,000 agricultural labourers from the old cultivated districts, 
and would cause an advance of wages there. 

There is little prospect of relief from such an event, although 
the Scandinavian peninsula has been proved to be slowly rising, 
and although the British Association have deemed it necessary to 
take measures for ascertaining whether some change of level is 
not in progress in Cornwall and Devon; but similar effects 
would be produced upon agricultural wages if 200,000 farm 
labourers were suddenly to transfer themselves to the colonies. 
Whether the withdrawal of this number would cause an advance 
in the wages of that class of labourers equal to three shillings a- 
week, would depend upon the proportion these 200,000 emi- 
grants might bear to the total number of agricultural labourers. 
Of the beneficial effects of such an advance on their comforts 
there can be no question. With regard to its effect on the em- 
ployers of labour, it would increase the expenses of cultivation, 
on land requiring four men to the antoel acres, by about six 
shillings an acre, which would in itself cause a reduction of rent 
to that amount; but, by the introduction of still better modes of 
cultivation into the most improved districts, and by the diffusion, 
over the barbarous agricultural districts, of the best existing sys- 
tem of farming, there are ample means of increasing the free pro- 
duce to such an extent as would more than counterbalance this 
loss; and part of it would be compensated by a diminution of the 
amount paid for poor-rates, which are ultimately deducted from 
rent, and by a diminution of that portion of the county rates— 
another deduction from rent—paid for gaols and police, which 
would be consequent on the diminution of crime attendant on 
an improved condition of the labouring classes. We say nothin 
of the greater security which the removal of discontent woul 
give to the aristocratical portion of our political institutions. 

The general adoption, then, of cultivation by means of hired 
rita d. -eong resident upon the farms, paid their wages chiefly 
in kind, not obliged to find a bondager, and inhabiting comfort- 
able and commodious cottages, such as it is the duty, and ought 
to be the pride of every landowner to provide upon his estate, 
would do more to improve the condition of the southern pea- 
santry, than the occupation of half-acre allotments at a distance 
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from their dwellings, held in connexion with weekly wages, 
varying from the six and seven shillings of Devon and Dorset, 
to the nine and ten shillings of Norfolk,* or even the twelve and 
fourteen shillings of Lincolnshire. 

Let this mode of paying wages be adopted, and, as far as the 
agricultural population is concerned, there would be no neces- 
sity for the half-acre allotments, or field-garden wardens. They 
can only be required for the artizans and manufacturers of towns 
and villages. ‘Io them they would afford a healthy, agreeable, 
and innocent recreation for their leisure hours, and a scanty—a 
very scanty—resource to fall back on, during a scarcity of em- 
ployment. Even for this class of labourers, it would be far better 
that they should live in cottages, having gardens attached, pro- 
vided by their employers in connexion with their work. This 
system, which has been adopted by a few large manufacturers, 
has been found to work beneficially both for the master and 
workmen. The extension of railways will facilitate its extended 
adoption, by leading to the transfer of the seats of many of our 
manufactures from towns to villages. 

From the consideration of small allotments of land held, as 
subsidiary to wages, we pass to that of larger allotments of suffi- 
cient size to remove the occupiers from the class of labourers for 
hire, and to convert them into small farmers. 

One of the great advantages said to attend small farms is the 
facility which they are supposed to afford to the frugal and in- 
dustrious labourer of raising himself in the scale of society. 
What, then, should be their size, and how are they to be culti- 
vated? by tenants hiring the labour of others, or by the labour 
of the occupier and his tamily alone? 

If the occupiers are to be of the former class, and if the use 
of the plough is to be permitted, farms of fifty acres are the 
smallest which would give occupation to a plough team; and 
farms of 100 acres, or sufficient for two ploughs, would enable 
them to be employed to greater advantage. It is a well known 
fact, that the number of horses required for the cultivation of 
each hundred acres diminishes as the size of the occupation in- 
creases. But in order to carry on a farm of fifty or one hundred 
acres properly, the tenant ought to possess a capital of ten pounds 
an acre, or a sum of £500 or £1000; and where is the agricul- 
tural labourer, the most frugal and industrious, and the best 
eg who can hope to save such a sum during the course of a 
ong life. The effect, then, of these small farms is to tempt la- 
bourers and the sons of farmers who have saved, or who can bor- 





* Ploughmen, who work longer hours than labourers, receive ten shillings. 
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row a little money, to take them with inadequate means, and, 
after making a fruitless struggle for a few years, eventually to 
be sold up, and to sink dispirited and hopeless, into the mass of 
the labouring population. Such was the picture—the true pic- 
ture—given by the reporter of the Times newspaper, an advocate 
for small farms, of the condition of the small farmers of South 
Wales, during the Rebecca riots. Such is the picture presented 
by this class of farmers, wherever they are found. In districts 
of small farms we invariably see the land in the worst state of 
cultivation, the smallest amount of labour employed upon it, and 
the wages of labour the lowest. Such occupiers are the first to 
succumb under fluctuations of prices, and unpropitious seasons. 
They were ruined during the war by the rise of wages and of 
poors’ rates, notwithstanding the advance of prices. They are 
sinking now, by thousands, under the transition from high to low 
prices. The effect of these low prices will be to throw the culti- 
vation of the land more and more into the hands of men of capi- 
tal. Small occupiers can only exist at rents much below those 
which tenants of capital can pay, cultivating tracts of land suffi- 
ciently large to allow of a proper division of labour, and to per- 
mit all the strength of the establishment to be brought to bear 
upon each process of cultivation, at the time when it is most 
effective. Xnd yet the competition arising from increasing num- 
bers, induces the small cultivators to take land at higher rents 
than can be obtained for large farms ; and as fast as one is ruined 
another is ready to take his place at the same, or even a higher 
rent. We shall see, as we proceed, how much this class of 
farmers would improve their condition by removal to Canada, 
where the capital which is insufficient to maintain them here, as 
tenants of fifty or one hundred acres, working like labourers, and 
faring like labourers, would establish them comfortably as owners 
of two hundred and three hundred acres—where even a much 
ruder system of agriculture than that to which they have been 
accustomed is all that is required, and where more refined culti- 
vation would be thrown away. 

But perhaps the small farms, held out as likely to gee such 
a blessing to the country, are not to be carried on by tenants 
employing horses and hired labourers, but are to be of such a 
size that they are to be cultivated by spade husbandry, with no 
other labour than that of the tenant and his family, who is thus 
to be independent of capital. What, then, is this happy size? 
Ten acres is the average size of Irish farms; but the late Mrs. 
Gilbert, who was a great advocate for garden farms, and the 
most successful introducer of the system into England, and whose 
zeal, activity, and benevolence in her endeavours to promote the 
welfare of the labourers on her estate, are above all praise, tried 
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farms of ten acres, found them too large, and was obliged to re- 
duce them to half that size. She has declared that, on five acres, 
a family can maintain themselves in comfort by their labour ; 
and that this system has converted the inmates of the workhouse, 
if not of the gaol, into an industrious, respectable, and thriving 
peasantry. We believe that a bad — of cultivation existed 
on the large farms of that part of Sussex where the estates of 
this lady were situated, and that they employed too small a 

roportion of labour. So far, therefore, the change has been 
Conti: but we cannot help thinking, that by the introduc- 
tion of an improved mode of cultivating these large farms on 
the Lincolnshire system, with the Lincolnshire capital, and pay- 
ing the Lincolnshire wages—or, which would be far better, 
paying the labourer on the hind system of Northumberland— 
Mrs. Gilbert would have remedied much of the evil of a redun- 
dant unemployed population on her estates, and that she would 
have conferred a greater boon on those whom the land could not 
employ under ak a system, by affording facilities to them to 
establish themselves in Canada, than by placing them on these 
five acre farms. To a few of these small spade occupations in 
each parish, to afford a link between the farmer and the labourer, 
and to be occupied by those inferior labourers whom the farmers 
will not employ, and who have not energy enough for emigra- 
tion, there can be no objection ; but we tear those landowners 
will have cause to regret it who shall be tempted to cut up the 
whole or a large portion of their estates into these small holdings, 
and that the labourers will ultimately gain nothing by the change. 
Competition for land will, with the increase of population, reduce 
them to the same condition as that to which they are now reduced 
by competition for employment. 

It is very possible that some additional employment might 
advantageously be found for labourers, by the partial substitution 
of the spade for the plough upon large farms; but this has its 
limits, for the work of horses on a farm consists not of ploughing 
only, but of drawing out manure, and carrying produce to mar- 
ket. Whenever spade husbandry shall be exclusively adopted, 
we shall be driven to resort to such barbarisms in agriculture as 
making milch-cows perform the work of horses after the German 
fashion, harrowing with asses after that of the Channel Islands, 
carrying the crops to the stack-yard on men’s backs after the 
practice of Wales, and carrying the produce to market we know 
not how. 

The advocates of these small farms contend, that they send a 
larger surplus produce to market than the large farms. If that 
he the case, they must want a larger manufacturing and com- 
mercial population to consume it ; and how an increased popula- 
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tion of this class is to be kept in employment, except by the 
opening of new markets in the colonies, is not very clear. 

We suspect, however, that these small farms yield a smaller 
instead of a larger surplus produce. If it were not so, they would 
undersell the large farms, and drive them out of the market. 
But the complaint, from the sixteenth century to the present 
time, has been of the destruction of small occupations and the 
engrossing of land. Legislative enactments have even been 
framed to prevent it, in the same spirit as those which sought to 
make meat cheaper by imposing heavy penalties on those far- 
mers who, “of their greedy and covetous minds,” killed their 
calves as veal, instead of rearing them to be beeves. Spade hus- 
bandry and small farms, again, have been the resources of those 
countries, such as the Netherlands and some of the Italian states, 
which, having had an extensive commerce, and having lost it, 
and possessing no colonies as an outlet for their redundant popu- 
lation, were compelled to subdivide the land as the only means 
of employing them. 

The high rents paid by small cultivators, and the large export 
of provisions from Ireland, are appealed to as proofs of the large 
surplus prodyce of small farms. The high rents are easily ex- 
plained. They consist of the tenants’ and horses’ share of the 

roduce, added to that of the landlord, the tenant taking the 
sews N share for performing the work of man and beast, and 
being contented with it under the competition for employment, 
because it ensures him regular work, with the privilege of being 
his own master. As to the surplus produce of Ireland, it woulc 
soon be reduced to a negative quantity, if the cultivators of her 
soil were consumers of bread and meat. Five ounces of beef 
consumed weekly by each of the eight millions of her people, 
would cut off her export of live cattle, supposing it to be double 
the number, 100,000 head, which enter England by way of Liver- 

ool, and supposing also, that instead of being lean kine, they were 
fat oxen of six hufidred weight each. Again, the 318,700 quar- 
ters of wheat and wheat flour, and the 2,327,782 quarters of oats 
imported from Ireland in 1841 would give scarcely 14 peck of 
wheat, and little more than 24 bushels of oats for the annual 
consumption of each of her potato-and-point-fed population. 

After all, however, the question of small farms or emigration 
is only a question of time. The example of Ireland proves, that 
in a country where land is thus subdivided, and where there are 
no manufactures, population will increase as fast if not faster 
than in a commercial and manufacturing country; and the ex- 
ample of Ireland proves also, that wretchedness the most appall- 
ing will increase at an equal rate. We may therefore expect, 
that under such a system the population of Great Britain will 
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continue to double itself every forty years. At this rate, by the 

ear 1921, it will amount to 72,000,000; 54,000,000 will have 
aed added to our present 18,000,000, requiring, with the ave- 
rage number of five individuals to a family, and five acres for 
their support, 54 millions of acres. All the cultivated and re- 
claimable land, however, in Great Britain, does not amount to 
quite 44,000,000 of acres. Another generation, therefore, will 
scarcely have passed away, before the hive will be so full that 
we must send forth a swarm, whether we will or not, so that the 
sooner we set about the work of “replenishing and subduing” 
the waste lands of our fine colonies, and the more we enlighten 
the public mind on the necessity and advantages of colonization, 
the better. 

The colonies which appear at present to offer the greatest in- 
ducements to emigrants of the class of labourers and small far- 
mers, are South Australia and Canada. We shall confine our 
attention to the latter, as the most accessible to emigrants with 
small resources, who go out at their own expense. Our informa- 
tion is drawn from the publications prefixed to this article. 
Among these we find Captain Barclay of Ury, in his Tour, 
recommending the United States in preference to Canada for 
tenants of capital. It is very evident, however, that he saw 
scarcely any thing of the latter country, and that he entered 
it with a strong bias impressed on him in favour of the States 
by those with whom he had associated in that country. There 
are statements in the reply of Mr. Rolph to Captain Barclay 
well worthy the attention of those who are turning their thoughts 
towards the United States as their home. The class of settlers 
to whom Canada offers at present the greatest advantages, are 
working farmers, possessing sufficient resources to enable them 
at once to acquire land, to be cultivated entirely by themselves, 
unless they have the means of obtaining the assistance of hired 
labour. It appears, by the reports of the Government emigration 
agents at Quebec and Kingston, dated at the close of the year 
1843, that the great influx of emigrants of the labouring class 
from the United States, consequent on the monetary difficulties 
there and the cessation of the public works, has caused a great 
reduction of wages in Canada, while the public works at that 
time in progress in the colony, would be completed in a few 
years, when great numbers would be thrown out of employment. 

he low price of produce, also, was causing the farmers to dimin- 
ish their cultivation by hired labour, and to reduce their liabilit 
to be called on for money payments. There is, however, at all 
times, more demand for good farm servants than for other de- 
scriptions of labour, from their being so rapidly absorbed in the 
class of proprietors ; and though, from the cheapness with which 
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their wants may be supplied, carpenters, brickmakers, brick- 
layers, and other mechanics of experience and character, who 
will make themselves generally useful, feel their resources but 
little diminished while in steady work, they must remember that 
in the winter there is littke demand for their services, and that 
the competition for employment is so great, that hundreds have 
been hired to work upon the land at 1s. 9d. to 2s. currency, 
without board, which has subsequently risen to 2s. 6d. 

The low rate of wages, however, does not affect those who 
have the means of employing themselves on the land ; but, on the 
contrary, gives them greater advantages in obtaining the assist- 
ance of others. It will also render Canada more attractive than 
it has hitherto been to farmers of capital, cultivating their land 
by means of hired labour, whom the high rate of wages has de- 
terred from resorting to it. They possess an advantage there not 
enjoyed in England, that during a period of depressed prices, 
they have it in their power to reduce their money payments 
almost to nothing. 

Land may be purchased in all parts of Canada of the Provin- 
cial Government—in Canada East of the British American Land 
Company, and in Canada West of the Canada Company. The 
territory of the British American Land Company consists of 
700,000 acres in the eastern townships of Canada, lying inland, 
on the south side of the St. Lawrence. 

The boundaries of the eastern townships, on the north and 
west, are the Seignories, or the settlements of the French Cana- 
dians bordering the St. Lawrence and Richelieu rivers; on the 
south, the frontier line dividing the British possessions from the 
states of Vermont and New Hampshire; on the east the river 
Chaudiére. This district contains between five and six millions 
of acres, divided into six counties, each returning one member to 
the Provincial Parliament. It is subdivided into about one hun- 
dred townships. Its population is 70,000, speaking the English 
language, and property is subject to English laws. At present 
the Company principally recommend certain townships in the 
counties of Sherbroke, Stansted, and Shefford, but state, that as 
the progress of settlement advances, other townships, now less 
inhabited, will be found equally eligible. 

The advantages held out to settlers are, contiguity to the mar- 
kets of Quebec and Montreal on the one side, and to those of 
New York and other parts of the United States on the other, 
together with the accommodation of bridges, foundries, mills, 
school-houses, &c., which the Company have provided at an ex- 
pense of £40,000. 

These, and the vicinity of Sherbroke, the seat of the district 
government, and of thickly-peopled settlements, at Melbourne on 
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the north, and Compton on the south, affording a large society of 
respectable inhabitants from Great Britain, may, to settlers of 
capital, counterbalance the disadvantages of a somewhat severer 
winter, and less fertile soil, than are enjoyed by Canada West. 
To the remarks in favour of the climate, by the author of the 
Emigrant to North America, we can add the testimony of officers 
with whom we have conversed, who had been quartered there, 
who all speak favourably of it; and one who had been in a great 
variety of countries, declared that the climate of Canada was the 
most delightful he had ever experienced,—the cold being less felt, 
from the _ of the atmosphere, than might be expected from 
the low temperature. 

The territories of the Canada Company are situated in Canada 
West, 600 miles from Quebec, and comprise lots of 200 acres, 
scattered throughout the country; most of them surrounded by 
old settlements; also, blocks from 1000 to 10,000 acres, in the 
western district bordering Lake Erie, amounting to 200,000 
acres, situated, for the most part, within six miles of navigable 
waters. They also possess the district called the Huron Tract, 
containing one million of acres in one block, the greatest portion 
of it most fertile land. They have opened roads, and founded 
several towns and villages, the chief of which are Goderich, the 
capital of the Huron District, and Guelph, that of the Welling- 
ton District. 

The advantages held out are a climate less severe, and a more 
fertile soil than in Canada East. Dr. Dunlop declares the whole 
county of Huron to be extremely healthy, intermittent and remit- 
tent fevers, which are the scourge of new settlements, being almost 
unknown; and Dr. Alling gives a similar voucher in favour of 
the salubrity of Guelph and its vicinity, founded on a long medi- 
cal experience in various parts of the world as a surgeon in the 
Royal Navy, and on an extensive practice in England. We find, 
however, some of the most successful settlers speaking of their 
pa having been obstructed by fever, il yet treating it 
ightly, as not of much consequence to the seasoned settler. The 
districts in which it is most prevalent appear to be the alluvial 
tracts bordering the lakes. 

It is interesting to mark the rapid progress of these settlements. 
The Huron Tract was explored in 1827; a sleigh track cut the 
following year, and two shanties, or temporary huts, erected for 
the accommodation of travellers. In 1829, a road of the statute 
width was commenced, and has since received various improve- 
ments, as the gradual settlement of the country permitted and 
required. In the year 1838, a tavern and two houses were built at 
Goderich, which in 1840 numbered a population of 699 ; that of 
the township, which in 1840 was 1148, amounts in 1845 to 2332. 
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It possesses a harbour, with a pier on Lake Huron, capable of ac- 
commodatin 6 vessels drawing ten feet water, and contains several 
churches, schools, stores, and every thing essential to the well- 
being of a new settlement. In 1843, the whole Huron Tract 
contained a population of 11,000; and about 70,000 acres of 
land were disposed of during the year. Guelph, the capital of 
the Wellington District, consisted, in 1832, according to Dr. 
Alling, of a few log huts among stumps, and scattered at great 
distances from each other. During the course of that and the 
following year, many hundreds of ‘British settlers located them- 
selves there; since which time, its progress has been rapid. It 
has three bridges over the river Speed, which winds round nearly 
two-thirds of the town, and there are three powerful, besides 
smaller waterfalls, all now employed in the working of mills. We 
enumerate the trades carried on there, in order to ee how new 
settlements, by opening fresh fields of industry, relieve the pres- 
sure on artizans as well as agriculturists, occasioned in Britain b 
increase of population and competition for employment. Guelph 
contained in 1840 two grist mills, three saw mills, two tanneries, 
three distilleries, two brick kilns, three lime kilns, three breweries, 
one carding mill, one scientific millwright, three millwrights, all 
doing a large business, one axe maker, three blacksmiths, employ- 
ing several hands, four cabinet-makers, one upholsterer, sixteen 
carpenters, joiners and builders, five tailors, five coopers, one 
gunsmith, one watchmaker, two saddlers and harness makers, 
one confectioner, one baker in large business, nine shoemakers, 
one tin worker, two hair-dressers, three butchers, one gardener, 
five milliners and dress-makers in full work, two painters and 
glaziers, one coachmaker, one potash manufactory, one large 
chair manufactory, six bricklayers and masons, two farriers, two 
auctioneers, three attorneys, three surgeons, five ministers of reli- 
gion, ten stores, with a general assortment of goods direct from the 
old country, one store devoted to drugs, patent medicines, station- 
ery, garden and agricultural seeds, i | a variety of fancy arti- 
cles, six taverns, several common schools, and three Sunday 
schools, numerously attended and well conducted. The Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Catholics, Methodists, and Congregation- 
alists, have each a neat and commodious church or chapel. The 
population of the township is 2290, of the town 647. The set- 
tlers are nearly all English, Scotch, and Irish, in about equal 
roportions. 

he following are the terms on which land may be purchased 
of the Government, as fixed by the Governor in Council, under a 
provincial act passed in 1841. In Canada West, 8s. currency 
(about 6s. 7d. sterling,) per acre; in Canada East, in the county 
of Ottawa, and south of the St. Lawrence, to the west of the 
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Kennebee River, 6s. currency (about 4s. 11d. sterling,) and else- 
where in that division of the province 4s. currency (about 3s. 33d.) 

er acre. No purchase-money will be received by instalments, 
Put the whole must be paid down at the time of sale. 

The British American Land Company offer their lands for 
sale at such prices as may be agreed upon, on application to their 
commissioners or agents in the eastern townships, on the follow- 
ing terms. Purchasers will be required to pay punctually, in 
each year, for the term of ten years, six per cent. on the entire 
price of the land selected by them; and at the expiration of the 
the tenth year, the purchase-money will be made payable in four 
equal annual instalments, bearing six per cent. interest. The 
price varies from seven shillings and sixpence to fifteen a 

er acre; but the average price of good farming land is ten shil- 
che per acre, Halifax currency. The Canada Company also 
dispose of their lands on the plan of not requiring immediate 

ayment, thus affording great facilities for the acquirement of 
fond by emigrants of small capital. The lands offered for sale, 
(excepting only park and town lots, and a few lots in the West- 
ern District,) vary in price from 2s. to 17s. 6d. an acre. The 
present price, in the Huron district, is from 8s. to 17s. 6d. cur- 
rency, per acre, in some cases higher. One-fifth of the money 
is required to be paid down, and the remainder in five equal an- 
nual payments, with interest. They also grant leases for a term of 
ten years, no money being required to be paid down, and the rent 
being less than the interest on the price of the lands. Full power 
is reserved to the settler to purchase the freehold, and take his 
deed for the land he occupies, at any time during the lease most 
convenient to himself, thereby saving all future payment of rent. 

With respect to the relative eligibility of Eastern and Western 
Canada, it is difficult to form a decision. There are instances of 
equal success in each division of the province. If emigrating 
ourselves, we should at any rate examine the district contiguous 
to established markets and old settlements, before we proceeded up 
the country. 

The advantages of each are stated with great fairness in the 
Emigrant to North America, a very useful, interesting, and amus- 
ing little work, containing-just that kind of information which an 
intending emigrant requires ; and giving, in the form of a journal, 
the daily occupations of a settler during his first year. The pre- 
face states that the work had obtained a reputation in the colony, 
where it was first published in the newspapers, and afterwards in 
the pamphlet form, before it was reprinted in this country. The 
author describes himself as one of six brothers, whose father left 
them a small patrimony, which he directed, by his will, to be 
sold and divided equally among them. With the proceeds, 
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which amounted to £300 each, they determined to purchase a 
tract of land in North America, and to settle upon it together ; 
but were much perplexed between the conflicting claims of the 
United States and the British possessions. The eldest was des- 
patched to Nova Scotia as pioneer to the rest; but not finding 
that country accord with the ideas he had been led to form of it, 
he proceeded to Canada. Being equally disappointed there, he 

assed on into the States, allured by the splendid description Mr. 
Birkbeck was then giving of the Ohio country, intending, if not 
satisfied with it, to proceed to the Missouri territory. So confi- 
dent was he of there meeting with the land of promise, that he 
advised his other brothers to sail at once for Philadelphia. The 
accounts, however, which he had sent home, together with some 
slight mention of intermittent fevers, and the cheapness of farm- 
ing produce, threw disunion into their councils, and it ended in 
one party sailing, in the spring of 1818, for Philadelphia, the 
other for Canada. The Canadian party consisted of the author 
and his youngest brother. ‘These again separated, one settling 
at Grenville, forty miles from Montreal, the other preferring 
Western Canada, and locating himself in the territories of the 
Canada Company, in the Huron District. He who settled in 
Eastern Canada purchased a farm of 300 acres, with about fifty 
acres cleared, and a log hut and frame barn, for which he gave 
£300; one hundred to be paid down, the remainder by annual 
instalments of fifty pounds. He had scarcely been established a 
year when he received from his eldest brother, who had settled 
in Illinois, a glowing account of the prospects of grazing in the 
prairies, accompanied with urgent advice to sell his Canadian 
farm, and repair thither. This advice he would, he says, most 
certainly have followed, could he have met with a purchaser, for 
he had incurred some disappointments and losses, and was not in 
very good spirits with his prospects. A sale, however, was not to be 
easily effected, and in the meantime he received tidings of the death 
of two other brothers at Galena, on the Missouri, who, after los- 
ing their little all in some speculations in the lead mines, fell 
victims to the fatal diseases so common in that climate. This 
intelligence, and an acquaintance which he had formed with the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer, whom he shortly afterwards 
married, determined him to remain where he was, and right glad 
he was that he came to this decision. In 1825, he received an- 
other letter from his brother in Illinois, after a long silence, com- 
plaining bitterly of his sufferings from the unhealthiness of the 
climate, by which he described his constitution as broken, and 
his farm consequently neglected, from the difficulty of hiring la- 
bour, and the still greater difficulty of paying for it, with the low 
price of produce, and the want of demand even at that low price. 
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“We have,” he says, “ no money in the country, and our bank notes 
but ill supply its place ; some of them are at seventy-five per cent. dis- 
count, while others will not even pay a hopeless debt. ‘ I offered three 
bushels of Indian corn to the postmaster, in payment of the postage of 
your last letter, but he refused to take it, and I had to give him hard 
cash. I was, at first, entirely carried away with the fruitfulness of the 
country, the fineness of its soil, the cheapness of land, cattle, &c., as all 
Europeans are, without duly considering that they must also sell again 
at such low prices; but the difficulty of selling at all is the principal 
obstacle. Ihave lately heard from Henry in the Ohio country, who had 
just returned from a visit to James in Upper Canada, who, he says, 
has actually made his fortune; but not content with a comfortable in- 
dependence, he has entered largely into the lumber trade, in which he 
has hitherto succeeded even beyond his most sanguine expectations. 
Henry himself, I fear, is not doing well, for all his letters—and I hear 
from him frequently—are filled with complaints about the high price 
of labour, the unhealthiness of the climate, and, above all, the enor- 
mous taxes he has to pay, which he describes, on comparing them with 
what we paid at home, as equal in amount, upon a man’s capital, to 
what they are there on his income ; and since his return from the visit 
to Canada, he adds to the catalogue of his grievances, the want of 
markets and money.” 





The author of the Emigrant to North America states, on the 
authority of his brother in Ohio, that the taxes and the voluntary 
contributions to the minister and schoolmaster amounted to one 
per cent. on his capital, or two shillings in the pound on his in- 
come, supposing his property to yield ten per cent. interest. In 
another part of the work, we find the taxes of Upper Canada, 
chiefly municipal taxes, raised for the construction and mainten- 
ance of roads by the inhabitants of the district, stated at about 
three halfpence the acre. With regard to Lower Canada, he 
says :— 


*‘In my own case, I have at this moment (1837) increased my pro- 
perty, by care and industry, under the blessing of an overruling Pro- 
vidence, nine-fold, as I consider I am worth little less than £3000, and 
I might have made it much more, had I not remitted in my exertions 
to increase it, and indulged in more of the comforts and luxuries of 
life, than were absolutely necessary. Yet, in all the course of my pro- 
gress to wealth and independence, I never paid one farthing, either of 

direct taxes, or ministers’ or schoolmasters’ salaries, which are all pro- 
vided for from other sources; and all the indirect taxes would hardly 
amount to a moiety of what is thus paid by the inhabitants of any other 
civilized country upon earth. 

“ As to markets—a very material and important consideration—I 
may assert at once, without the fear of contradiction, that Montreal is 
the best on the whole Continent of North America. Sufficient proof 
of this is exhibited in the well-known fact, that great numbers from 

hundreds of miles within the limits of the United States, resort to it. 
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Our produce fetches a fair remunerating price, and the necessaries we 
have to purchase are cheaper than anywhere else on this side of the 
Atlantic. The facilities of conveyance to this market are very great 
by roads, tolerably good in summer, superb in winter; by navigable 
rivers, canals, and one railroad ; and if we cannot grow so much upon 
an acre of land here, nor so easily, as in warmer latitudes, we can cul- 
tivate it at much less expense, in consequence of the price of labour 
being so much more reasonable, so that if a farmer in this province 
were to pay for the tillage of an acre out of his own produce, he would 
have as much left, or nearly so, asa farmer in the United States, after 
doing the same thing, and it would sell for three or four times as much 
as it would in the west. This also applies to the more distant parts of 
Upper Canada, though not to the same extent.” 


We have seen how, in the space of nine years, the author, 
commencing with a capital of £300, had raised the value of his 
property to £3000. Let us now trace the progress of his two 
servants to independence. 

Richard was the son of a settler who had been peculiarly un- 
fortunate; but as his poverty had nothing to do with emigration 
or farming, the cause of it is not stated. The young man, there- 
fore, hired himself as a farm-servant, and supported his parents 
out of his wages, till they ceased to require that assistance. When 
this demand upon his resources ceased, he purchased a small farm 
at Abbotsford, on the borders of the eastern townships, with 
about six acres cleared, for £40, £10 to be paid down, and £10 
per annum, with interest. The first instalment was paid out of 
the savings of his third year’s wages. The cleared land was 
ee by his master’s oxen, for which he paid with extra work. 

uring the ensuing year, when not occupied with the work of 
his own farm, he worked for his master at eight dollars a month, 
with which, and the proceeds of the sale of part of his potatoes 
and corn, he paid the second instalment, besides adding to his 
stock of clothes, which was very low, from the exertions he had 
made to support his father and mother, and paid a carpenter for 
building a barn, the timber for which he prepared himself during 
the winter. During the spring of the second year, he bought a pair 
of young oxen for £7, 10s. on six months’ credit ; his master gua- 
ranteeing the payment. This, as well as the second instalment on 
his land, he paid punctually. In the course of two or three years, 
he built a small dwelling-house, married the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring settler, with whom he received a fortune of about the os 
of £200 in farming-stock. He now bought a lot of sixty acres 
adjoining his farm, sold the whole for £260, and bought a much 
larger and more valuable property for half that amount, at a she- 
riff’s sale, having ready money at command. This property he has 
greatlyimproved. His wife is anexcellent and economical manager, 
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and though he has several children, he now never works, but con- 
tents himself with superintending. His property is worth £1000. 

John Bone, another servant, came out an emigrant without a 
shilling. His master rented him a small farm for two years, 
upon which he saved £50, with which he went into that part of 

anada inhabited almost exclusively by the French Canadians, 
and bought a small farm, where he enacted Richard’s history 
over again, but not in so short a space of time, as he had no for- 
tuitous assistance. 

We extract the following passage from the conclusion of the 
first part of this work, which relates chiefly to Canada East, as 
introductory to the second part, which treats of Canada West. 


‘“‘ T must not allow the present opportunity to pass without correct- 
ing an erroneous impression which these memoirs, without such ex- 
planation, might produce. I allude to their apparent exclusive recom- 
mendation of Lower Canada to the notice of the emigrant. I say 
apparent, because I equally recommend both banks of the Ottawa, the 
left of which is in Upper Canada, throughout nearly the whole course 
of that stupendous river, which now forms the best and most commodious 
communication with the interior, and will doubtless become, at no very 
distant period, what it has been not inaptly termed, the backbone of 
this mighty province; but I also speak favourably of the whole of 
Upper Canada, below and away from the Great Lakes, whose shores 
in some places are unhealthy.” 


From the author’s younger brother, who had settled, it will be 
remembered, in Canada West, he received no communication till 
after the publication of his pamphlet, of which he forwarded his 
brother a copy. This produced some comments on it, in which 
complaints were made that he had spoken too disparagingly of 
Western Canada. 


“ T myself,” says his brother, “ to give you some account of my own 
history, which I have so long neglected to do, have not, it is true, been 
so uniformly prosperous as you seem to have been, owing to misfor- 
tunes, which, however, have nothing to do with the country or the 
climate, but were entirely and solely attributable to my own folly. I 
was not satisfied with a comfortable competency, but must make a for- 
tune. To this end I entered into the lumber trade, and lost all about 
ten years ago. I then came here (Goderich) a beggar, and commenced 
anew, and am nowarich man. Therefore, in the next edition of your 
pamphlet, which you talk of publishing, instead of saying a word against 
this portion of the province, insert a number of letters I send you here- 
with from a plain practical Scotsman, an Ayrshire emigrant, as they 
contain the plainest and best description of it that I have met with. 
These letters were written to his brother, a mechanic in Glasgow, and a 
copy of them was taken by a Lanarkshire farmer, who is now here, 
for his own guidance in coming to Canada, the originals being kept 
by the person to whom they were addressed,” 
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We are thus introduced to Mr. Robert Stevenson, who, leav- 
ing his wife and children in Scotland, went out to Canada to 
select a settlement for himself and several neighbouring families. 
In these letters, addressed to his brother instead of his wife, 
“ because the post-office folk are not just so precise about women 
folk’s letters as about men’s, in respect they are not supposed to 
contain matters of such weighty concernment,” he describes most 
raphically, in good broad Scotch, all he thought and all he saw. 
Ve shall accompany him through his tour, letting him frequently 
speak for himself, Our extracts will relate chiefly to the quality 
of the soil, and other agricultural matters, with a few incidental 
sketches of men and manners. 

From Montreal he writes :— 

“ Oh, man, but it is a beautiful country between Quebec and this. 
The bonny white farm-houses in the middle of their orchards, which 
are now in full bloom—the grand elm trees on the banks of the river, 
that would look grand even in my Lord Eglinton’s park, and the beau- 
tifal kirks at every three or four miles, with their tinned steeples 
glancing in the sun.” 


When proceeding up the river, he gives the following descrip- 
tion of the soil near Coteau du Lac :— 

“ T had now an opportunity of examining the soil, as I walked on 
the bank, while the French bodies pulled and shoved the flat-bottomed 
boat, which they, poor deluded creatures, in their barbarous lingo, call 
a batto, up the rapid. It is no ill land yon—deep rich clay which I 
would think must be dour of tilth, but bears wonderful crops, consider- 
ing that it has been cropped and cropped with white crops for a hun- 
dred years, and no a grapeful of dung laid upon it, nor a green crop 
ever thought of. What would the folk of Dundonald, Saltcoats, and 
Irvine say, who live like the rabbits among the land, if they were to 
hear of folk, calling themselves farmers, who, when their midden of 
horse-dung and cow-dung, and straw, became too large for their con- 
venience, carried it off bodily, and couped it into the river, to get quit 
of it; but that is the way here. 

“ At a place they call Lancaster, I had another opportunity of in- 
specting the country ; the land is not so good, being stony here and 
there ; but if it was in the hands of skilful farmers, it might be brought 
to good purpose. The folk are Highlanders. 

“* About Cornwall the land is no that ill, but inland it gets worse. 
We stopped at Brockville to take in wood for the steamboat. It isa 
flourishing place, but the people are Yankeefied, and remarkably hog- 
gish in their manners. From that to Kingston, the greater part of the 
way, the land is rocky and bad, covered with fine trees, which, I am 
told, are always found in a barren sandy soil.” 

Toronto, which has a population of 15,000, with good brick 
houses and shops, or, as they call them, stores, which may be 
compared with those of Quebec and Montreal, consisted in 1116 
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of only seventy-six houses, including log-houses and shanties. It 
has a considerable trade, and ane the country behind and 
above it with all the British goods they require, “ and that,” adds 
the writer, “ to judge from the state of its wharfs, warehouses, 
an wholesale stores, must be no trifle.” 

After visiting Hamilton, Mr. Stevenson tells us— 


“ T set off next morning on the road towards Dundas, and as good a 
macadamized road as any in Ayrshire. . . . . This was the first op- 
portunity I had of seeing what is called plain land, that is, sandy land, 
whereon oak and pine grow. ‘There is a prejudice against it, as it is 
thought to be light and easily exhausted ; but this seems to have worn 
tolerably well, though, it must be confessed, it has got a reasonable 
share of manure of late. Formerly, the farmers here, like their 
brethren in Lower Canada, thought manure a nuisance ; but as they 
had not, like them, the convenience of a river wherein to throw it, 
they piled it up before their barns, and when the heap became too 
large, they dragged the barn back and commenced anew. ‘This has 
been done within these ten or twelve years, but the land being soon 
worn out, they began to bethink them of the despised dung-heap, and 
an accumulation of fifteen or twenty years being laid on in the course 
of two or three, the land was restored, and produced excellent crops.” 


Mr. Stevenson, who appears an enthusiastic admirer of water- 
falls, then started for Seem, the road still keeping near the 
lake, through an old settlement, the houses surrounded with 
orchards, and having snug gardens. Wherever a stream of any 
size comes down there is a mill on it. The hill, always wooded 
and beautiful, sometimes approaches, sometimes recedes from the 
lake; at some miles from aes it leaves it altogether, and 
there is a level plain of rather hard clay, which appeared not to 
be very productive. About Queenstown the soil is sandy and 
well cultivated ; with many large brick farm-houses, and fine 
orchards, abundance of cider being made along the Niagara river. 
After visiting the Falls, he went on the Chippaway creek, which 
communicates with the Welland canal, sailing through a settled 
old country, with a rich soil, but rather deficient in water. 
Having visited the Welland canal, he took the track-boat to 
Dunnville, where there is a dam on the Grand river, which sup- 
= the feeder of the canal. Thence he proceeded by boat to 

rantford, through some of the finest holm land he ever saw, be- 
longing to the Six Nation Indians, and well cultivated, “ consi- 
dering that the folks are only a half-tamed kind of savages ; 
many of them have farms of seventy acres under tillage, with 
good stocks of horses and kye, and no doubt, in a generation or 
two, they will be like other folk.” 

From Brantford our traveller proceeded up the Grand river, 
which he describes as most beautiful, running through plain 
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lands, stated by the inhabitants, chiefly settlers from Dumfries- 
shire, to be remarkably fertile, easily cleared, and as easily worked. 
Among these people he spent two days, and found them very 
kind and civil. He complains, however, that they have “ rather 
an overly full way of living, eating no parritch, and very little 
kail, but flesh-meat three times a-day. They look strong and 
healthy nevertheless.” He then proceeded to London. The 
township of Zorra is fine land, settled by Highlanders from Caith- 
ness. 1 this tract is good; but that to the south, called the 
Long Point Country, was said to be sandy and barren; towards 
London it improves, and is in many places a fine clayey loam, 
producing heavy crops of every thing. 

London, which he was now approaching, has recently, like 
its European namesake, in the reign of the Besond Charles, been 
deotiated by a conflagration which reduced the greater part of 
it to ashes. Property to the amount of 200,000 dollars has been 
destroyed, and one hundred and fifty families have been rendered 
houseless. Let us hope, that like the metropolis of the British 
empire, it is destined to rise with renewed vigour and beauty from 
its ashes. Its state, at the time of our author’s visit, is thus 
described :-— 


‘London is beautifully situated on the junction of two branches of 
the river Thames, which, from the high banks above them, look as if 
all the three rivers were about one size. It is a thriving place, as the 
country around it is all good; and they send a great deal of wheat 
and other produce, which in the summer is shipped on Lake Erie, 
and in the winter is taken on sleighs down to Hamilton. This place 
may be considered as the capital of that part of the province that bor- 
ders on Lake Erie. It is from the wholesale dealers of this that the 
smaller stores in the country parts receive their supplies; and to pay 
for these they send in the produce they obtain from their customers. 
Besides, it is a county town and garrison, so that it has a lively ap- 
pearance. 

‘“‘ T staid three days in London, and visited its neighbourhood. I 
find it all good land. There are many excellent farms—very exten- 
sive, and well stocked and cultivated. The people who came in here 
at first were mostly poor, and received their land from Government 
gratis—but they have got on wonderfully ; though they tell me they 
had terrible hardships to contend with at first; but, on the whole, it 
strikes me, that a man had better pay a good price for his land, where 
there are roads and mills, a market and a neighbourhood, than to get 
land in the wild bush for nothing.” 


From London he proceeded to Chatham, generally through a 
rich clay land—the farms for the most part well cultivated, the 
agriculture much improved of late, by agricultural associations 
and cattle shows. Its Teeswater cows, Leicester and Southdown 
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sheep, and Berkshire swine, would not disgrace any agricultural 
show in Britain. 


* Below Chatham, the Thames is a lazy, uibitialtind river; the 
land on its banks,” says Mr. Stevenson, “ the richest I ever saw in 
any country. Six or seven feet deep of earth that would do for a gar- 
den, and extensive grass plains, stretching for miles into the country, 
without a tree, save here and there a small clump, like an island in 
the plain; the grass, particularly that called the blue joint, furnishes 
excellent pasture and hay. Indeed, your beasts, after they are weaned 
and branded, are turned out to pasture, and never reclaimed till wanted 
for use. Running water is scant, and the people, from finding it so 
easy to scramble along after a fashion, are a lazy generation, and only 
half do their work. Their ground is generally foul, and their wheat, 
of course, mixed with the seeds of the weeds that are allowed to grow 
in such profusion among it. Add to this, that the stagnant water 
which is allowed to stand in these plains in the spring and fall, (for 
they never think of draining, though that would be easy,) breeds 
fever and ague, so that on the whole I do not consider it a desirable 
location.” 


The village of Windsor is a new place, formed in consequence 
of the American tariff, to enable the citizens of the United States 
to smuggle British goods across the frontier. Its population 
consists chiefly of storekeepers, who sell those goods, and tailors 
who make them up :—the smugglers from Detroit march back in 
their new clothes, carrying the old ones in a bundle under their 
arm, and are thus able to set the collector of customs at de- 
fiance. 

As our limits will not permit us to accompany Mr. Stevenson 
through the remainder of his tour, we shall content ourselves with 
giving the result of it, which was advice to his friends to go well 
west, but not farther. west than Chatham. We think it neces- 
sary, however, to extract his remarks on the proceedings of the 
Canada Company :— 


“‘ The plans adopted by this Company, at the commencement of their 
operations, were eminently calculated to produce these satisfactory re- 
sults, and in a country such as Canada then was, they afford an ex- 
ample of the manner in which the wilderness can be opened to settle- 
ment, and in all probability of the only principle on which it can be 
done within a reasonable period. 

Abundant employment was offered in making roads, and all were 
allowed to take up lands upon the condition of actual settlement, and 
at the low price of a dollar and a half an acre, or at very low rates. 
No portion of the purchase money was required in cash, and as a 
result we find that in the space of ten years, five hundred and fourteen 
families have thus, from their own labour alone, made clearings and 
improvements in the land, and acquired stock worth upwards of 
£90,000, or if we were to add to this the large sums paid on account 
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of the purchase of the lands, where numbers are now freeholders, as 
well as the increased value given to the land, over and above the cost- 
price by these improvements, and by the settlement of the land around 
them, the amount would be immensely increased, for, as mere land, it 
has quadrupled in value in many situations, and in all it has more than 
doubled. But the land being thus opened to settlement, the principal 
difficulties overcome, and the lots abutting on the principal roads all 
occupied, this indulgence was discontinued, excepting in special cases, 
and a first instalment of one-fifth of the purchase money was required 
in cash, most probably under an impression, that since there was abun- 
dant employment for labourers at high wages, and since every indus- 
trious labouring man could thus, in the course of a year, save sufficient 
from his wages to pay an instalment of ten or twelve pounds, and at 
the same time acquire a knowledge of the mode of managing farming 
operations in this country—they were thus doing a real kindness to the 
labouring classes; and by increasing the number of applicants for 
labour, benefiting the farmers by reducing the rate of wages, which 
for years have been much higher than the prices of farming produce 
would warrant. It is not to be supposed that tailors and shoe-makers 
should all at once become expert axemen and good farmers ; and it may 
be said that the mass of the people of Canada, since the manufacturing 
districts supply the greatest number of emigrants, never held a plough 
or worked upon a farm, till after their arrival in Canada, and yet Iam 
told one of these raw hands will spurn lower wages than are paid to 
experienced labourers; and I am told that though flour is now only 
three and a half dollars a barrel, labourers’ wages are just as high as when 
it was six, or even twelve dollars. ‘The Company, however, have again 
returned to the old principle, which was found to work so well; and 
poor people can obtain lands, on the payment of an annual rent, com- 
mencing at £2 the hundred acres, and gradually increasing to £16, 
10s., in the twelfth year, when the tenant is entitled to a deed of fee 
simple, and thus becomes a freeholder.” : 


Speaking elsewhere of the German settlers at Waterloo, he 
says,— 

‘“‘ They have one great advantage—the Canada Company have made 
them good roads, and built good mills, and that is sure to make a good 
settlement.” 


The Canada Company commenced operations, as has been 
already said, in 1829. In 1840, it appears that, wishing to ascer- 
tain the state of their settlements, and to place the information 
obtained beyond the reach of cavil or suspicion, they procured 
the assistance of some of the most influential, longest settled, and 
most respectable inhabitants, residing in various parts of the pro- 
vince, in making the necessary investigations. 

From the diffuse and extended details thus collected, the 
Company have made such selections, and furnished such an 
abridgment, as they deemed necessary for publication, in the 
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work which stands second in the list prefixed to this Article; but 
as they wish to afford to any who may desire it, an opportunity 
of examining the details, the original returns are open to inspec- 
tion at their office in London. Of the details thus abridged, we 
give the following more condensed abstract. From an analysis 
of the returns of thirty-eight townships, chiefly in the Western 
and London Districts, it appears that 724 persons, who, on ar- 
riving in Canada, possessed among them capital to the amount 
of £24,517, 12s. 6d., possessed, in 1840, property to the amount 
of £323,746, 1s. 9d. 

Of these 724 settlers, 337 arrived in Canada with no capital 
whatever. They now collectively possess property to the 
amount of £116,228, 9s. 6d., being an average for each person 
of £344, 17s. 9d. Eighty-nine arrived in Canada with capital 
in sums of £20 and under, to the amount of £1143, 17s. 6d., 
being an average for each person of £12, 17s. They now col- 
lectively possess property to the amount of £38,213, 10s. 6d., 
being an average for each person of £429, 7s. 3d. Two hundred 
and ninety-eight settlers arrived in Canada with capital in sums 
of £20 and upwards, to the amount of £33,375, 15s., being an 
average for each person of £111, 19s. 10d.; they now collec- 
tively possess property to the amount of £169,304, 1s. 9d., being 
an average for each person of £568, 2s. 8d. 

Returns subsequently obtained of the progress made by the 
settlers in the above 38 townships, in paying for their land, 
under their agreements with the Canada Company, afford the 
most convincing proofs of their prosperity. It appears from 
these returns, that out of 724 settlers, of whom 337 commenced 
with no capital at all, 89 with capitals of £20 and under, 298 
with ais exceeding £20, 

498 had paid for their allotments in full. 
31 to the extent of from 80 to 90 per cent. 
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An analysis of the returns of the average state of the settlers 
upon the Company’s lands in forty other townships, on their ar- 
rival in Canada, and their actual condition in 1840, shews that 
640 settlers, who, on arriving in Canada, possessed capital to the 
amount of £28,402, 17s. 7d., possessed, in 1840, property to the 
amount of £224,031, 12s. 6d. Of these 640 settlers 310 arrived 
in Canada with no capital whatever. They now collectively pos- 
sess property to the amount of £95,787, being an average 
for each person of £308, 19s. 9d. One hundred and _thir- 
teen settlers arrived in Canada with capital in sums of £20 and 
under, to the amount of £1151, 17s. 7d., being an average for 
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each person of £10, 3s. 10d. They now collectively possess 
property to the amount of £36,548, 12s. 6d., being an average 
for each person of £323, 8s. 9d. Two hundred and seventeen 
settlers arrived in Canada with capital in sums above £20 to the 
amount of £27,251, being an average for each person of 
£125, 11s. 7d. They now collectively possess £91,696, being 
an average of £422, 1s. 2d. for each person. The town of 
Goderich contained, in 1840, 699 persons, and the rural dis- 
tricts of the Huron tract contained 5206—in all 5905.* Their 
means on arrival amounted to £60,110, 1s. 10d., and upon going 
upon their lands, to £68,749, 13s. 1d. The total value of their 
stock and improvements was, in 1840, £242,287, 7s. 9d. Out 
of this population 514 families had no capital when they went 
upon the land, yet now possess stock and improvements to the 
value of £90,486, 10s. Sixty-one families commenced with 
capital under £10 each, who now possess property to the amount 
of £10,424. ‘Two hundred and fifty families commenced with 
means under £50, and now possess property to the amount of 
£40,526. The remainder commenced with capital to the amount 
of £50 and upwards each, and now possess property to the amount 
of £100,850, 17s. 9d. 

Not to enter into the details of other returns equally satisfac- 
tory, we would draw attention to the total numerical results of 
those above given, which are, that in the space of ten years, 
7269 settlers, possessing among them capital to the amount of 
£113,030, have acquired property to the value of £790,065,— 
and that out of these, 1161 settlers who possessed no capital what- 
ever on their arrival in Canada, have now property to the value 
of £302,501. Where can the advocates of five-acre farms and 
the allotment system show results like these? This Company, 
at any rate, cannot be charged with having sent out their victims 
to perish in swamps and deserts. 

Phen, again, with regard to small farmers and capitalists, re- 
turns are given of the property of 14 individuals who commenc- 
ed with means varying from £50 to £150, particularizing the 
stock and improvements of each, and their present value. The 
poorest of these is worth £300, having commenced in 1828 with 
a property of £100. The property of four is valued at sums 
varying from £400 to £500, the amount of land owned by them 
being 100 acres each. One owned 200 acres, whose property 
is valued at £585. One owns 300 acres, the value of which, 
with his stock, is £1000. There are five who own from 500 
to 700 acres, and the value of their land, stock, and other pro- 
perty, is estimated at from £1200 to £1400 each. 


* In 1843 it had inereased to 11,600, and in 1845 to 13,500. 
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The following remarks respecting them are worthy of notice : 
has put his son and two of his daughters in business; 
has put his son on 200 acres, on which is a neat frame- 
house and barn ; was destitute on arriving at Guelph ; got 
work as a carpenter ; saved money ; went upon land, and has done 
wonders with his fine family of sons ; has put one son on a good 
farm, and has portioned off two of his daughters. One who com- 
menced in 1826 with £70 has now 800 acres—350 cleared, his 
whole property valued at £2700. He took up land, placed his 
sons upon it, commenced teaching in a school, by the proceeds 
of which he supported his family, while steadily wll ta in 
clearing land; has one son at college studying medicine. 

Proofs equally satisfactory of the prosperity of the settlers are 
afforded by the remittances which they have made to their friends 
at home. During nine years, from 1834 to 1842 inclusive, these 
remittances, through four of the principal banks in the province, 
amounted to £20,473 sterling, or £2275 a-year upon an average, 
and consisted of 2455 remittances, averaging £8, 10s. each. 

The Company having been led to suppose, that it would be an 
object of much importance to this class of persons that they 
should undertake these transactions for them free of expense, the 
result has been, that in the year 1843 the sum of £2397, 10s. 11d. 
sterling, in 330 remittances, averaging £7, 5s. 4d. was sent home 
through their hands—that in the year 1844 these remittances 
increased in number to 565, and in amount to £4141, 12s. 7d. 
being £7, 6s. 7d. each on an average. 

Such being the prospects of establishing themselves in comfort 
and rer en. hewn which emigration to Canada offers to those 
who are vainly struggling for a subsistence at home, it only 
remains to inquire how these advantages may be best placed 
within the reach of the labouring classes. 

Important as our colonial possessions are to us, our colonization 
has hitherto been conducted on wrong principles, or no principles 
at all. In Australia we tried to colonize by means of convicts, 
and have abandoned it, after having contaminated those fine 
colonies with the plague-spot of a felon population, under the 
evils of which they will suffer for centuries. We have tried to 
colonize by means of a pauper population, and have given to 
vestries and boards of guardians the power of applying a portion 
of the poors’-rates to the removal of such families as should be 
burthensome, and could be persuaded to emigrate. Is it surpris- 
ing that this should be regarded as a modified species of trans- 
portation, or that prejudices should be excited against emigration 
in general ? 

‘or a long time we sacrificed the interests of the colonies to 
official jobbing and favouritism, by the lavish grants of lands be- 
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stowed upon individuals, who neither intended to settle upon 
them, nor to make any efforts to reclaim them, but merely to 
wait till the progress of settlement around them should give a 
value to their acres. By the insulation thus produced, the pro- 
gress of the neighbouring settlers was santied. These grants 
were one of the grievances which produced the Canadian rebel- 
lion, and they form, at present, the greatest obstacle to any plan 
for rendering the resources of that colony available for the remo- 
val of some of the evils under which our peasantry are suffering 
at home. In Australia, we have at length adopted an approach 
to a sounder system by the abolition of tree grants, by “tes | sales, 
and free passages, given out of the proceeds, to such emigrants 
of the labouring classes as may be disposed to avail themselves of 
them. The first attempts to carry out this plan of concentrating 
labour and capital on the land, and to found new settlements by 
means of joint-stock companies, suffered in South Australia and 
New Zealand from that spirit of gambling speculation which 
appears to be the too frequent, though not necessary attendant 
on the joint-stock system. From the effects of this Adelaide has 
righted itself, and Port Nicholson would have done the same, 
but for the unfortunate disputes between the Government and 
the Company. 

In all our schemes of colonization, these general principles 
must be kept in view—that emigration must be voluntary—that 
it should comprise as much as possible all the grades of society 
existing in the mother country—that the means of employing 
labour should accompany the labouring emigrants—that these 
should be drawn from that portion of their class which is least likely 
to be burthensome at home, and which the employers of labour 
are most anxious to retain—the vigorous, the enterprizing and in- 
telligent, the sober, the industrious, and the frugal. These are 
the only persons to succeed as colonists. By encouraging the 
emigration of this description of labourers, we improve the con- 
dition of the labouring class in general. By raising them to the 
rank of colonial proprietors, we diminish competition for work 
in the labour-market at home, and render it easier for the infe- 
rior description of labourers to obtain employment, and at better 
wages, and by improving the physical condition of these we lay 
the best foundation for the improvement of their moral con- 
dition. 

In accordance with these principles, the different circum- 
stances of the Australian and North American colonies require 
different modes of treatment. The former have hitherto pre- 
sented great attractions for capital, while their distance, and the 
expense of the voyage, render them difficult of access to the la- 
bouring emigrant. The stream of emigrant labour to Australia 
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requires, therefore, the stimulus of free passages given out of the 
revenues derived from the sales of land. The contiguity of the 
American continent, on the other hand, makes it the great resort 
of emigrants possessed of just sufficient means to convey them 
thither, but dependent, on their arrival, upon immediate employ- 
ment for their support. These, taking the average of the last 
nineteen years, have repaired to the United States and Canada 
in nearly equal proportions, the preponderance in favour of one 
or the other varying with the demand for labour. The chief flue- 
tuations in this demand arise from the activity or languor with 
which public works are prosecuted. In the States, these have 
been chiefly carried on by means of British capital. In Canada, 
they have been too much neglected, and might, with advantage, 
be greatly extended. The best means, therefore, of stimulating 
emigration to Canada, is by the employment of capital in those 
works which will be sure to attract labourers to a country of 
such easy access. Such an expenditure would draw to this colony 
all those emigrants of the labouring class who now repair to the 
States, with the exception of those who prefer them from dissatis- 
faction with British institutions. Of such, Britain and Canada 
are both well rid. The expenditure of some of the accumulated 
profits of Great Britain, in the construction of roads, canals, rail- 
ways, ports, and public buildings in Canada, would not only ac- 
celerate the current of emigration, and thus relieve some of the 

ressure at home, but it would enable these emigrant labourers, 
if sober and industrious, soon to become landowners, and to make 
room for a fresh set of labourers. It would also cause a fresh in- 
flux of capital, and a further demand for labour, by rendering the 
country more attractive to farmers like the author of the Emi- 
grant to North America, possessing their £300, and employing 
like him, two labourers, to become, in their turn, landowners and 
employers of labour. Every thousand such emigrants would bring 
with them £300,000, and employ two thousand labourers, who 
would require to be renewed every five or six years. 

To a country, no longer a wilderness, but enjoying facilities of 
internal communication, churches, schools, and other public 
buildings, a class of consumers would resort ; large families, with 
narrow incomes, on which they can scarcely here maintain, their 
position in society, would be attracted by the cheapness of pro- 
visions, the fine climate—for it possesses a fine climate—and the 
beauty of the scenery. Artizans, tradesmen, and professional 
men of all kinds, would also find their labours better remunerated 
than in the overcrowded field they leave behind them. Witness 
the list which we have given of the trades and professions esta- 
blished in the town of Guelph. Nor would it be too much to 
hope, that some of the younger branches of the aristocracy, al- 
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lured by the game of the Canadian forests—their deer and their 
turkeys, and Y the variety of fish with which the waters abound 
—amight be induced to settle there, to prefer the excitement of a 
bear-hunt to the effeminate battue, at to indulge their passion 
for field sports in a country where it will be a public benefit in- 
stead of a public nuisance. Steam-navigation is rendering the 
forests of Canada more accessible to our sportsmen than the 
deer-stalking and grousing-grounds of the Highlands of Scotland 
were a century ago, and it will soon be possible to reside on the 
banks of Lake Erie or Lake Huron, and to enjoy the gaieties 
of the London season more frequently than the great-grand- 
fathers of our present race of country gentlemen visited the me- 
tropolis. 

he expenditure of the Canada Company on public works, 
limited as it has been in amount, has been very effective in pro- 
moting the settlement of the country; and the provincial i. 
for public works—of which the Imperial Government have gua- 
ranteed the interest—will operate on a larger scale. Nor is there 
any reason why the connexion of the distant parts of the colony 
with the markets and shipping ports of Quebec and Montreal, by 
means of railways, should afford a worse field for joint-stock o 
rations than many of those projects for British railways, in which 
capitalists are so eagerly embarking;* to say nothing of the 
French and Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and Sardinian lines. 
We, therefore, rejoice to see prospectuses issued for a Western 
Canada and a Huron and Ontario junction. 

It had often surprised us that the Canadian colonists did not 
imitate—in every thing but repudiation—their neighbours on 
the opposite side of the St. Lawrence; and bring such projects 
forward in the British money market. 

There is another method of stimulating emigration to Cana- 
da, which has not yet been tried, but which is well worthy of 
trial; namely, the offer of small loans to emigrant labourers, 
possessing sufficient means to convey them to a and no 
more, so as to enable them on thew arrival at once to avail 
themselves of the facilities afforded by the British American, 
and Canada Companies, for the acquirement of land, with- 
out having to serve a five years’ apprenticeship as labourers in 
the colony. The qualifications required of applicants for these 
loans, should be certificates of character from the minister, ma- 
gistrates, or principal inhabitants of the parish in which they re- 
side—perhaps the personal security of some of their friends—and 





* Of the £57,447,903 expended on railways enumerated in Spackman’s Statistical 
Tables, 1842, it appears that £33,448,153 paid dividends of less than 5 per cent., 
and £19,662,154 paid dividends not exceeding 24 per cent. 
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the possession of sufficient funds for their voyage. The latter 
might be secured by making no advances to them until esta- 
blished on their land, when they might receive, through the 
commissioners or agents of the two companies above mentioned, 
the loan of a sufficient sum to carry them through till their first 
crop should be available—that is, about thirty pounds—to be ad- 
vanced by instalments of ten pounds each, as ees agents should 
be satisfied of the progress made in clearing and cultivation—the 
principal to be repaid with interest at six per cent., by annual in- 
stalments, not exceeding five in number, through the agents of 
the same Company. As the money would be expended in im- 
proving the land, it would be but fair that these loans should be 
the first charge upon it. 

The punctuality with which the settlers under the Canada 
Company have made good the deferred payments for their land, 
and the large sums which they have also remitted to friends in 
this country, prove that the principal and interest of these loans 
would be paid with the same punctuality. Projectors of schemes 
for systematic and extensive colonization, usually draw for funds 
upon the poors’-rate or the Government. A Canadian Loan 
Association, on the above plan, appears to offer means for pro- 
moting the rapid settlement of that colony, free from the objec- 
tions which attach to the application of public, and, above all, of 
varochial funds to such a purpose. There is every reason to be- 
o_ that it would be a safe, and, in the present state of the mo- 
ney market at home, and with the colonial rate of interest, by 
no means an unprofitable investment. The benefit which the 
colony would derive from this mode of employing some of our 
surplus capital by the promotion of its — settlement with the 
best class of emigrants, and the benefit which would be conferred 
on the labouring class by enabling them to acquire property, do 
not admit of a question. A plan, of which the object is to raise 
the value of agricultural labour—and that is tantamount to a 
reduction of rent, at any rate, for a time—and to withdraw, not 
burdensome paupers, but the best labourers in the parish, can 
hardly be expected to be promoted by landowners and farmers, 
nor whatever the ultimate benefits derivable from it by them, 
will it be very surprising if they—never a very far-sighted race— 
should be unable to discover them. It is to those of the moneyed 
and commercial classes, desirous of promoting colonization as the 
best and surest means of improving the condition of the labour- 
ers of this country, that we must look for the initiative. The 
experiment should be tried, in the first instance, on a small scale, 
and, if found to succeed, could be easily extended. It cannot 
be tried too soon. 
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Art. VII.—Elements of Church History. Vol. I. Comprising 
the External History of the first three Centuries. By Davin 
Wetsn, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Divinity and Church 
History, New College, Edinburgh ; formerly Regius Professor 
of Divinity and Church History in the Edinburgh University. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1844. 


WE are now at liberty to notice this valuable work. Its 
author conducted this Journal from its commencement, and to 
his exertions it is in a great measure indebted for the success it 
has enjoyed. The great disposer of events has been pleased to 
remove him to a better world in the midst of his mr my and 
we are now called upon to unite with others, with whom in dif- 
ferent relations he was connected, in paying a tribute of respect 
and admiration to his memory. 

Dr. Welsh was possessed of talents, acquirements, and excel- 
lences, which are not often found united in one individual, and 
which singularly qualified him for the station he was called to 
fill, and the part he was called to act. He had an admirably 
balanced mind, not exhibiting any one special feature in peculiar 
prominence, but a very full development of different powers or 
faculties. His intellect was essentially philosophical, but his 
imagination occasionally displayed itself in striking and beauti- 
ful illustrations. He was distinguished equally by the vigour 
and soundness of his judgment, and the strength and liveliness 
of his affections. His mind was thoroughly disciplined and cul- 
tivated. He was possessed of extensive erudition on philosophical 
and theological subjects, admirably matured and digested ; never, 
indeed, ostentatiously displayed, but completely at his command, 
and ready for use and application. At a comparatively early 
period of his life, he distinguished himself by a beautiful and 
valuable memoir of his illustrious friend, Dr. Thomas Brown ; 
and in the exposition and defence which he gave of the system 
of that philosopher, he showed, that he was fully competent to 
yrapple with the difficulties of mental and pies: Peron science. 
On quitting the pastoral office in 1831, when appointed Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh, he 
published a volume of sermons, characterized by great judgment 
and discrimination, and by earnest and solemn appeals to the 
conscience. From this period he was chiefly occupied with the 
duties of his Chair ; sil, Sani, with the labours which devolved 
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upon all the more eminent members of the Church to which he 
belonged, in the arduous struggle through which she was called 
upon to pass; and in both these departments he manifested high 
powers, extensive pe ny noble qualities, and gained the 
admiration and the affection of all with whom he came into con- 
tact. 

In the struggle in which the Church of Scotland was for seve- 
ral years engaged, and which terminated in the Disruption of 
the ecclesiastical Establishment, Dr. Welsh’s wisdom and saga- 
city—his knowledge of human nature, and of the history of the 
Church—enabled him to render most important service; and 
though he did not usually take any prominent part in the more 
public contendings to which the struggle led, he was throughout 
thoroughly cordial in the cause, his counsel and advice were 
always freely given, and exerted a powerful and salutary influ- 
ence. It was Dr. Welsh’s lot in sa to be peculiarly 
identified, as Moderator of the last “free and faithful General 
Assembly,” with the final act of the Disruption of the Establish- 
ment, and with the formation of the Free Church of Scotland. 
None who were present on that memorable occasion will ever 
forget his dignified and impressive bearing, and the singularly 
solemn, affecting, and elevating prayer which he offered up at 
the opening of the Free General Assembly in Canonmills; and 
all who are interested in the welfare of the Free Church, will 
ever cherish deep respect for the memory of Dr. Welsh, and 
fervent gratitude to the God who sustained and strengthened 
him, on account of the invaluable services which he was enabled 
to render on that occasion, and which he continued to render, 
in many ways, till his lamented death. 

His principal work, however, during the most important period 
of his life, was the discharge of his duties as Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History—first, for twelve years, in the University of Edin- 
burgh, and then, during the last two years of his life, in the New 
College of the Free Church. For this office he was pre-eminently 
qualified, and this, of itself, is no mean praise. He was a thoroughly 
academic man in his whole character, tastes, habits, and deport- 
ment; he possessed, in no ordinary degree, all the qualities which 
are fitted to gain the respect and the confidence of young men 
animated by right principles, and eager in the pursuit of useful 
knowledge ; and, as might be expected, he exerted a most import- 
ant influence in forming the character and habits of many who 
are now usefully employed as ministers of the Gospel. It would 
not be easy at any time, or among any body of men, to find one 
so well —- to fill a chair of Church History as Dr. Welsh 


was; and, on the other hand, there was, perhaps, no other chair 
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which afforded such full scope for the exercise of the high and 
varied endowments which he possessed. It is true, that from 
the abundance of matter which the existing literature of eccle- 
siastical history contains, and from other obvious causes, a man 
of no very extraordinary powers might, with due pains and dili- 
gence, discharge the duties of a professor of Church History in 
a creditable way; but it is also true, that real and distinguished 
excellence in this department implies the possession of no ordi- 
nary talents and acquirements, and that whatever talents and 
acquirements a man may possess, he will find full scope for them 
all in writing or in prelecting upon the history of the Church. 
The ecclesiastical historian has to advert to, and more or less fully 
discuss, every thing that has interested and influenced the Church 
of Christ in different ages and countries—all the various contro- 
versies that have a up in connexion with the different de- 
of theological literature; and he thus requires, or at 
east has full scope for, all the diversified qualifications and en- 
dowments of the theologian. Patristic theology, symbolic theo- 
logy, and ecclesiastical jurisprudence, may be regarded as form- 
ing part of his peculiar province, while in other departments of 
it, he will often need all the resources of exegetical and systematic 
theology. And in regard to every branch of his work, there is 
ample scope for the highest measure of judgment, discrimination, 
and research, while a philosophic mind will find abundant mate- 
rial for all its powers of analysis and combination. Even when 
estimated by this high standard of what an ecclesiastical historian 
ought to be, or of what at least it is desirable that he should be, 
Dr. Welsh may be safely pronounced to have been eminently 
qualified for the important office which he held. All his admira- 
ble qualities found full scope in the sphere in which he was called 
upon to labour; and we are persuaded, that his Lectures, taken 
as a whole, and with reference to the various excellences by 
which they must have been characterized, would not suffer by 
comparison with any that have been delivered in any of the 
Chairs of Church History in this country. 

The volume before us justifies what we have said of Dr. Welsh’s 
eminent qualifications as an ecclesiastical historian, although we 
are inclined to think that it is not a fair specimen of what he could 
do, and of what the subsequent volumes, had he been spared to pub- 
lish them, would have exhibited. It contains only a view of what 
is commonly called the external history of the Church till the time 
of Constantine. It is therefore almost entirely historical, and does 
not, from the nature of the subjects treated of, afford much scope 
for the exercise of the functions, and the manifestation of the 
qualifications, of the theologian. Still it is marked throughout 
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by a truly philosophical spirit, by profound sagacity, and by ex- 
tensive research, as well as by enlightened and ardent piety. 
The introduction is intended as an introduction to the whole 
work which he projected, and which was intended to exhibit the 
history of the Church till the end of the 16th century, in six or 
seven volumes, It illustrates the objects and advantages of the 
study of church history, the preparatory and auxiliary studies, 
and the sources of information; and it characterizes with great 
judgment, candour, and felicity, though, in one or two instances, 
we are disposed to think, with a favour scarcely merited, the 

rincipal works which have been written upon the subject. 
There are some very valuable notes subjoined to this nual in- 
troduction, in which, in reviewing some of the principles and 
plans on which the different histories of the Church have been 
composed, Dr. Welsh affords abundant proof that in point of 
ability and erudition, he was fully entitled to take a high rank 
among ecclesiastical historians. We select one of these notes as 
— an able exposition of some important general prin- 
ciples :— 


*‘ Some have been disposed to question the position, that an analo- 
gous relation subsists between civil history and the science of ethics, 
and ecclesiastical history and theology. In morals, it is maintained, 
considered as a human science, our rules of conduct are wholly 
derived from a consideration of the principles of our nature taken in 
connexion with the lessons of experience ; but if a divine revelation 
in the Scriptures is granted, we are in possession of a complete system 
of rules which have an obligation upon us, independently of any con- 
siderations of a historical or metaphysical nature. Accordingly, many 
look upon the greater part of the details of ecclesiastical history as 
utterly useless ; while it is conceived, that even in its best pages no- 
thing more is gained than a pleasing or pious exercise, from which the 
theologian can learn no truth in his sacred science which he might 
not have attained by other means. In opposition to this idea, I con- 
ceive that there are many truths which nothing but the history of 
the Church can teach us, and that however great a man’s powers may 
be—however sincere his piety—however intense his application to 
other departments of professional learning, if he is unacquainted with 
church history, he must be ill instructed in systematic theology ; and 
that, in polemical divinity, he cannot be prepared for taking the field 
against the new forms of error that continually present themselves, or 
for contending for the faith once delivered to the saints. 

“The principle on which this error is founded, is the same with 
that which was first proposed by sincere, though mistaken piety—viz. 
that the reading of the Scriptures may supersede all other study. 
Now, the Word of the Lord is perfect, and contains all that is neces- 
sary to make us wise unto salvation. But though we have revelation 
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as a perfect guide, it is far from following that the benefits of expe- 
rience are superseded. If this were the case, it would present an 
anomaly in the methods of Divine procedure, in which a harmony is 
to be marked in different systems, and all are rendered mutually sub- 
servient to the respective ends of each, If no advantage, therefore, 
were to be derived under the Christian dispensation from that condi- 
tion of our being by which continuity of. existence is kept up by the 
links of successive generations, there would, in this respect, be a want 
of adaptation in the economy of grace to the economy of nature, In 
reality, however, the two, when rightly considered, will be discovered 
to be fitly framed to-each other. This may be established by a few 
remarks. 

“ The law of the Lord is unquestionably perfect, and the Scriptures, 
like their great Author, contain all the treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge. But then, though perfect in themselves, they are addressed to 
frail and fallible creatures, who are liable to misinterpret their mean- 
ing, and little qualified to appreciate all their excellence. To preserve 
us from error, and to lead us into the knowledge of all the truth, the 
influences of the Spirit are promised. But it. must be remembered, 
that the Spirit operates through the instrumentality of means, and 
where these means are neglected, we cannot reasonably look for a 
blessing. Among these means, one of the most important is presented 
by the constitution of the Church as a spiritual community, where 
each individual is employed about the same subject, so that the errors 
into which one falls, may be corrected by the juster perceptions of 
another, and where the discoveries that are made by the more en- 
larged experience, or in answer tothe more earnest prayers, of one, 
are rendered available for the good of all... While, therefore, it is 
readily conceded, that; the: humblest Christian, who has no other guide 
but the Word,of God, itself, which, he studies, in dependence upon 
divine teaching, will be preserved from all damnable heresy, and will 
be instructed. in the substantial particulars of his duty, it will not, surely 
be maintained that his views might not be corrected and expanded by 
the means referred to. To suppose that it might be otherwise, would 
be to afford the most dangerous aliment to the pride and pregamption 
of the individual, establishing for each, in his own estimation, a species 
of infallibility. Not that we can learn from others any thing that is 
not contained in the’ revelation that has been made to us, or that mere 
human teaching can in ‘any particular supersede that which is divine. 
All that we receive from other sources is to’ be brought to the test of 
the Scriptures, and is valuable only ‘in so far as it leads our attention 
to what had been formerly unnoticed by us, or discloses to. our convie- 
tion some misconception into which we had fallen. ‘The position, then, 
that all essential truth is contained in the,Scripture, and this other 
position, that the whole of this truth must .be equally perceived by 
those who attend to it, are wholly different. It is with mental as with 
corporeal vision. An object may be before us in all its parts, and yet 
many of these parts may be unnoticed by us. The heavens in their 
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whole expanse may be open to our view, and yet many of the stars 
that adorn the face of night may elude our glance, till the finger of 
one with a clearer vision points out their place in the sky. 

*‘ Or another view may be taken of the subject. It will be allowed 
that as the powers of the individual are matured, and his experience 
is varied, he arrives at more enlarged views of Scriptural truth. These 
views may be communicated to others, and in the mutual interchange 
among the members of the spiritual household of Christ of the results 
of their experience, consists one of the benefits of the bonds which 
unite believers into one community—a benefit which may be conveyed 
with ever-increasing fulness from age to age. It is obvious, also, that 
advantages similar to those derived from the varied circumstances in 
which individuals are placed, must arise from the varied aspect that 
the whole Christian community exhibits generation after generation. 
It is the office of the Church historian to exhibit the results of the 
experiments performed on this extensive scale, which are calculated 
to afford advantages which cannot be otherwise obtained.”—Pp. 424-6. 


The preliminary view of the condition of the heathen world and 
the Jews, at the time of the introduction, and during the early ages, 
of Christianity, contains much interesting matter, carefully di- 
gested, and judiciously and skilfully applied. The subjects of the 
origin, the propagation, and the persecutions of Christianity, dur- 
ing the first three centuries, occupy the remainder of the volume, 
and though the history of them is not unworthy of Dr. Welsh’s re- 
putation, yet it affords less scope for the powers and endowments 
which he possessed, than he would have enjoyed had he been spared 
to illustrate the internal history of the Church during the same 
period, or to give a view of its doctrine, government, worship, 
moral character, heresies, &c. 

The section on the life and ministry of Jesus Christ, is 
that which will probably be most generally interesting, as 
having perhaps the greatest amount of matter that is not 
generally known, or very easily accessible to the ordinary reader. 
This arises chiefly from its containing a full discussion of some 
of the views which have been put forth concerning our Sa- 
viour’s life, character, and objects, in some of the most recent 
works upon this subject in Germany. Modern German writers 
have done much to cultivate the field of Church history. The 
extent and completeness of their laborious researches in investi- 
gating the whole of the documents and monuments which fur- 
nish the materials of ecclesiastical history, have thrown much 
light upon many of its departments. Even the perverted and 
infidel spirit in which many of them have explored the history 
of the Church, has been overruled for promoting the inter- 
ests of truth, by exciting inquiry and attention, and thus leading 
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toa more thorough investigation. And this more thorough in- 
vestigation, though im a ‘few instances correcting some popular 
notions about particular men and facts, has issued in the fuller 
illustration and vindication of almost every thing which the 
friends of Christian truth would value. Ecclesiastical history has 
been subjected to much the same treatment, and has experienced 
much the same fate, upon the Continent, as the interpretation of 
Scripture. In both of these departments, the seeds of rationalism 
were sown by Le Clerc, and fostered into maturity by Semler. 
Semler’s historical works are perhaps not so much known in this 
country as his exegetical ones, but they exerted about as much in- 
fluence upon the Continent. The great objects to which the 
labours of the rational Church historians of the Continent have 
been directed, are, generally, to shake men’s faith in the facts of 
ecclesiastical history, as they have been handed down and com- 
monly received, and more specially to depreciate the character of 
those men who have been usually reckoned orthodox, and to exalt 
that of those whe have been usually reckoned heretics—to repre- 
sent the doctrines which were taught by the Apostles and sanc- 
tioned by the Sacred Scriptures, as originating in the progressive 
corruption of the Church, and as leading to injurious results, 
Many German writers of great learning have followed in the 
footsteps of Semler, in making this use and application of their 
researches into the history of the Church; but the more careful 
and deliberate examination of all the materials of Church history 
to, which their bold attacks upon received opinions led, has already 
produced, a considerable re-aetion in fayour of sounder views, 
ort least a larger measure of fair or neutral, if not impartial, 
discussion of historical topics, just as there is, now less extrava- 
gance’ and more fairness: in the. interpretation of Scripture. 
Neander and Guericke, who are perhaps the most eminent living 
Germat authors in general Church history, are characterized by 
a considerable measure of Scriptural soundness; and Gieseler, 
aiiother very eminent name in this department, shews ‘at least a 
considerable amount of impartiality. 

~The Tife and. ‘character of our Saviour have of late been 
largely discussed among German writers on ecclesiastical his- 
tery ;.,and, many, very extravagant and offensive views have 
been put,forth upon this subject. Dr. Welsh discusses at some 
length, and refutes, with much ability and in a fair and candid 
spinity. the notions broached upon, this important topic by Strauss 
and-others of the! same school; and ) this will, probably, proye 
tocmest) readers: the most interesting part. of the, volume, as 
bringing :before: them subjects: of discussion with: which. .they 
wére; not ‘previdusly familiar, and which had not been agitated 
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in this country. He was evidently familiar. with the whole 
of the most recent and important Continental literature con- 
nected with the various topics which he discusses, and he applies 
this knowledge with excellent effect to the illustration of Scrip- 
tural truth and the promotion of enlightened piety. We rather 
regret that he has followed the example of many continental 
writers in giving an account of the incidents of our Saviour’s 
life in the common form of historical narrative, throwing aside 
the use of the words of Scripture. Our feelings have never 
become reconciled to reading the life of Christ in any other words 
than those which have been consecrated by the pen of inspira- 
tion in the inimitable narratives of the Evangelists. 

The rest of the topics narrated or discussed in the volume do 
not afford much matter for particular observation. Wecan only 
say in general that every topic is illustrated in a spirit at once 
Scriptural and philosophic, judicious and candid, and that eve 
where the reader feels that he has to deal with one who is in full 
possession of all the necessary materials, and who employs them 
with the hand of a master. 

The following beautiful passage may serve as a specimen of 
the pleasing play of fancy and the eloquent description which the 
ak occasionally exhibits :— 


* T cannot, however, but remark, that the mere list of names by 
which Matthew connects our Saviour with Abraham, and by which 
Luke connects him with Adam, has always appeared to me inexpres- 
sibly sublime, and calculated to inspire us with a deep sense of the 
superintending providence of God. We are carried through a period 
of many thousand years, and amidst the revolutions of the mightiest 
empires, and the rise and fall of many kingdoms, and the convulsions 
of external nature, and a long succession of the generations of men— 
amidst all these we see the hand of God continually exercised in bring- 
ing to pass his eternal decrees. We have, as it were, the fountain of 
a stream, scarcely discernible in its first beginning, in danger of being 
dried. up in a scorching desert—then of being confounded amidst 
kindred floods—then of being lost amidst the interminable swamps of 
a new region—and finally, swallowed up in an opening of the earth, 
and lost apparently to human vision for ever; and after having traced 
it through so many different and distant climes to such a termination, 
it rushes forth again, reyealed to view, with matchless beauty and 
grandeur, The imagination of man is bewildered in attempting to 
form an idea of the long succession of many nations, and of the 
changes that took place in society from the times of Adam, and Abra- 
ham, and David, to that of Christ. But amidst the infinite diversity 
of human character, and the fearful ebullitions of human passions, and 
the wide varieties of human situation—and amidst the many mihions 
of human beings that came into the world and fulfilled their little part, 
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and then passed away and were forgotten—amidst all this endless 
diversity of human beings, and human passions, and human plans, 
the purpose of the Almighty is invariably the same; and it he effects 
alike by the consent, the co-operation, the indifference, the ignorance, 
the opposition of man. In the king and in the slave—in the palace 
and in the cottage—in the city and in the fields—in the mountain and 
in the valley—in the righteous and in the wicked, we find the opera- 
tions of Providence towards the same beneficent, the same God-like 
end. The faith of Abraham, the idolatry of Amaziah, the lowliness 
of Joseph, and the glory of Solomon, are all made to work together to 
one event. In the sheep-cotes of Mamre, in the prison-houses of 
Egypt, in the corn-fields of Boaz, on the throne of Judah, among the 
willows by the rivers of Babylon, in the temple of Jerusalem, in the 
work-shops of Galilee, in the manger of Bethlehem—in all these we 
see the impress of the finger of God. And I cannot but think that 
in this commencement of the history of the New Testament Church, 
we have, in the reference that is made to the former dispensation, and 
in the fact that God never for a moment forgot the word which he 
spoke to a thousand generations, a pledge that in his own time God 
will not fail to accomplish all that he has spoken respecting his king- 
dom. In contemplating the gloomiest periods of the Christian Church, 
we also may derive encouragement in the belief that the Almighty 
has never wholly deserted the earth. And when the circumstances 
of the Church appear most desperate, it should be remembered that 
it: was when the cause of Israel and of mankind seemed lost for 
ever, when the throne of David was levelled in the dust, when the 
royal blood was almost lost amongst the meanest of the people—it 
was then that God raised up a Horn of salvation in the house of his 
servant Dayid.”—P. 437-8. 


This work is but a fragment, and we do not know whether the 
Lectures, by which Dr. Welsh contributed so much at once to 
the instruction, the edification, and the delight of his students, 
are in such a state as to admit of its being completed. We 
rather fear that the hopes which may be entertained upon this 
point are not likely to be realized. Had his life been spared to 
complete the work, it would have been a most valuable boon to the 
Church. It would have filled a place which is still a blank in our 
literature, and which is not likely to be soon supplied. A man ca- 
pable, as Dr. Welsh undoubtedly was, of writing a history of the 
Church which would have commended itself at once to the theo- 
logian and the philosopher—to the man of taste and the humble 
Christian—with all the original powers, the acquired knowledge, 
the formed habits, and the infused principles, necessary for such 
a task, may not soon again be given to the Church of Christ. 
And yet the present state of the Christian community calls 
loudly for ak a work. There is at present much attention 
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given to theological and ecclesiastical topics. A larger number 
of persons have of late had their minds turned to some depart- 
ments of ecclesiastical history than at any former period. The 
Churches of Christ in our day are specially called upon to pro- 
fit by the lessons of the past, and will peculiarly need all the 
wisdom which the study of ecclesiastical history is fitted to 
afford, while there is too much reason to fear, that some of them 
will disregard or pervert the lessons which it teaches. Next to 
the humble and prayerful study of the Word of God, there is 
certainly nothing better fitted to guide the Churches of Christ 
at the present important crisis in their history, to a right dis- 
charge of their duties, and a due improvement of their opportu- 
nities, to prepare them for resisting the temptations and escaping 
the dangers to which they are exposed, than an intelligent ac- 
quaintance with the history of the Church in past ages; and we 
know of no one who was so well qualified to east rendered the 
important service of contributing greatly to this result, as he 
whose death we are now called to lament. We can scarcely 
say, as is sometimes said upon such occasions, that he lived long 
enough for his fame and his usefulness; for we cannot doubt, 
that if he had been spared to complete this work, he would have 
been more generally eadrni, and more extensively useful in the 
Churches of Christ. But it is enough to know, that while his 
memory will ever be fondly cherished by all who knew him, ‘he 
has departed, “ clothed with the garments of salvation,” and has 
ae into his rest; and that the great disposer of events, in 
taking his servant to himself, did not neglect the interests of 
that Church, for the sake of which he has made Him who pur- 
chased it with his own blood “ head over all things.” 
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Art. VILI.—The History of Etruria. By Mrs. Haminvron GRay. 
PartsI.andII. 8vo. London, 1843-4. 


Or all the countries lying on the Mediterranean sea, upon 
whose shores the great empires that have swayed the destinies 
of the world have successively risen, flourished, and decayed, to 
us, Englishmen, Italy stands connected by the most peculiar and 
personal ties. Ifin other of tuose regions the sacred truths of 
our religion were first revealed, and another, a Holy Land, wit- 
nessed the great facts upon which our hope rests, yet from Italy 
came first the glad tidings of salvation to our ears: if science 
flourished more thrivingly on the banks of the Nile, and the 
purity and sublimity of Grecian art have never been surpassed, 
yet, we cannot forget, that from that “ home of all art” these 
riches were brought within our grasp. Even now, fallen and 
degraded ‘as Italy is from her high place among the nations, who 
can tread that land of beauty, and gaze upon Se majestic ruins, 
without feeling that 


** Her decay 
Is still impregnate with divinity ?” 


Though much of our regard is derived from her being thus the 
channel through which the influences of other countries have 
reached us, yet the great and distinctive virtues of Rome were of 
hative growth. The lofty spirit of independence, the noble efforts 
of self-denial, the fervent patriotism and filial reverence for law, 
order, and national institutions, which made her “ a common- 
wealth of kings,” were essentially her own. Those very arts and 
sciences, and that same learning of civilized Greece, of which 
we delight to find traces among her ruins, brought a flood of 
luxury and corruption, against which her wisest poets and truest 
patriots exclaimed, while they looked back with longing eyes to 
the stern simplicity ‘of their Latin and Sabine forefathers. 

' LJt is,therefore, in Rome’s earlier history that we take the 


‘deepest interest ; there we trace the rise and se ee of that 
d 


spirit, which led the Imperial city on to conquest ominion,— 
and not only this, ‘but we learn the secret of that wise polity, 
which retained each acquisition, and made it’ the ‘seat of fresh 


‘attacks; we gain a knowledge of the principles by which. the 


walls of her power were so closely cemented, that long after the 


‘old vigour had departed from the men of Rome, and  the/ free 


breath of liberty from her institutions, her dominion stood firm— 
ih! spite of all attacks from within ‘and without—and when at 
last it fell, its.own weiglit was its ruin. 
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But in this earlier portion of Roman history, we meet with 
allusions to a neighbouring nation, who appear .to have then 
occupied the first place in civilization, and occasionally in do- 
minion, of all the kingdoms in Italy. These are the Etruscans, 
who, long before the period in which the foundation of Rome is 
placed, flourished, a rich, commercial, and highly cultivated people. 
The earliest institutions of Rome were Etruscan. Etruria was 
the parent of her religion—thence were derived the principles of 
her primitive constitution and government. The Tarquins were 
an Etruscan family, and we are almost tempted to believe Rome 
herself an Etruscan city. After the connexion which at first 
subsisted between her and Etruria was broken, and the popular 
element burst out against the Tarquins and their aristocratic 
faction, a war, fierce and exterminating, was, from time to time, 
maintained between the rival states; which, with alternate success, 
binding the Romans at one period in an ignominious peace, at last 
ended in the utter downfall of Etruscan independence. Yet even 
then, the religious rites and ceremonies of Etruria, her emblems 
of power, the Lictors, the Fasces, and the Curule chair, remained 
witnesses of her former influence; the reputation of her:augurs 
and diviners subsisted until the first ages of the Empire ; and the 
noble youth of Rome received the first lessons, of science and 
learning in Etruscan seminaries, until the philosophy of Greece 
prevailed, and the colleges of Etruria were damcted for the groves 
of Academe. 

Etruria, thus closely connected with Rome, and offering sub- 
jects of great interest for consideration, has left but few materials 
from which to trace her history. It belongs to.a period, to which 
authentic annals have not reached. There are architectural frag- 
ments, but the name and memory of their builders is gone. Such 
vestiges of cities and towns, as have resisted the ravages of the 
Roman, the Vandal, and the Goth, are occasionally found, but 
their very names are a subject of dispute among the learned. 
There is a language in which we find inscriptions. They: are 
legible, for the character is like the ancient Greek or Pheenician. 
We ean trace the letters and form words, but their meanisig is 
hidden. | They ave more unintelligible than the hieroglyphies, of 
Egypt, in which the priests wrapt up) their learning from the 
vulgar, but ;whose. mysteries have been unravelled by antiqua- 
rian research. ‘Two words alone have been as yet interpreted. 
Rin avrit—“ years lived.” |The sentence seems an/epitome of 
our Etruscan history. 

‘And yet amidst all this obscurity, some light has been thrown 
upon the subject. One class of remains is rich in. information. 
The funeral monuments of Etruria show us their mode of life. 
They perpetuated it in their graves. There we can read largely 
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of their customs and habits and manners. The contents of these 
tombs tell us of their widely-extended trade and commerce. 
They enclose the products of Greece and Egypt, and even of 
Persia and India. - 

In the desolate and forsaken region which lies round the walls 
of Rome—fit setting for her majestic ruins—amid the remains of 
cities and towns, and beside the long lines of broken aqueducts 
which span these deserted plains, stand the sepulchres of Etruria. 
Here are innumerable tombs and funeral caves, of all forms 
and descriptions. On the surface is every grade, from the low 
mound of earth—like those which stand thick in our country 
church-yards—to the lofty tower which vies in magnificence 
with the mole of Hadrian or the mausoleums of the East ; and 
beneath, from the simple grave—just sufficiently scooped out to 
receive the body—to excavated chambers, with interior and ex- 
terior rooms of large dimensions, and enclosing whole families 
of the dead. 

Mrs. Gray’s former work, “ The Tour to the Sepulchres of 
Etruria,” which met with deserved and general attention, is full 
of'the most interesting details. It has passed into three editions, 
and the beauty and interest of the discoveries she first unfolded 
to an English public, have attracted all readers. She speaks 
there of the city of Tarquinia, one of the most. celebrated’ of 
Etruscan ‘towns,—whose remains still occupy the summit of one 
of the hills overhanging the desolate Campagna of Rome, with its 
sister hill, on which are the last resting places of its inhabitants 
—a city of the dead,—with its streets and squares and gates, 
standing in perpetual ‘contrast to the city of the living opposite. 
She describes, with untiring accuracy, the interiors of these 
pe a adorned in various and many ways; the walls, cover- 
ed with painted representations of funeral feasts and games, or 
the ‘luxurious entertainments of the age; and enclosing, beside 
the sarcophagus for the body, those articles which were deemed 
most’ precious,—vases, and shields, and costly ornaments. On 
thosé walls, too, is|'told with fearful distinctness, the tale which 
Etrurian refinement and luxury could not altogether shut out, 
of the Good and the Evil genius, that maintained a fierce war for 
the possession of the man, and the dark angel of death, driving a 
promiscuous crowd—young and old, the lover and his mistress, 
the warrior and his sword, the usurer and his money—to one 
common and final doom. In one tomb were arranged in rows, 
round the spacious apartment, the stone coffins of an illustrious 
family, whose ‘lids were formed of sculptured effigies of the dead 
within. In another, lay alone, a warrior with a crown of gold 
on his head, and his armour on. His shield, spear, and arrows, 
were by his side. He was stretched on a brazen bier, and above 
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him hung the trophies of his victories. But whilst the discoverer 
looked—so Mrs. Gray reports his story in her present work— 


“ A sudden change came o’er the scene, and startled Avolta from 
his astonished contemplation; a slight tremor, like that of sand in an 
hour-glass, seemed to agitate the figure, and in a few minutes it 
vanished into air and disappeared. When he entered the tomb, the 
golden crown, some fragments of arms, and a few handfuls of dust, 
were all that marked the last resting-place of this Tarquinian chief.” 
—P. 297. 


These are some of the wonders which one Etruscan city, the 
site of the modern Corneto, affords, and to which the zeal, in- 
dustry and ability of Mrs. Gray have done so much justice. 

We were glad, then, to meet our fair and learned country- 
woman upon the field of Etruscan antiquity again. The work 
which we have now before us, is another proof of her devotion 
to these interesting inquiries. We congratulate her on her 
courage in entering on a subject so difficult and obscure as the 
earl history of this people ; and though we may have occasion 
to differ from some of her conclusions, yet the modesty with 
which her views are put forth disarms criticism, whilst her talents 
and learning are fully adequate to meet any that can be offered. 

Her plan is to present a. history of the Etruscan people from 
their origin to their end,—to be divided into four parts. The 
first part, from the foundation of Tarquinia to the foundation of 
Rome, will occupy our attention at present. Besides their his- 
tory, the authoress intends giving a short account of the manners 
and customs, arts and sciences, religion and commerce, of the 
Etruscans. 

Etruria included the most beautiful and favoured portion of 
Italy, occupying that: littoral part of the peninsula which is in- 
closed, between the Apennines and the sea; from Pisa and the 
Arno on the north, stretching over the fertile land of Tuscany, 
where Florence still retains the claim to be called “ the Etru- 
rian Athens,” and along the plain now occupied by the Ma- 
remma of Tuscany and the Campagna of Rome, to the Tiber 
for her southern boundary. She never extended her permanent 
dominion beyond ‘these limits. Her people were distinguished 
for their commerce and learning among the nations of Italy, 
and by something of that love of art, and contentment with 
their lot, which is now. so characteristic of the population of 
Tuscany. 

The views of our authoress respecting the origin of the 
Etruscans, may be shortly summed up. She says their proper 
name, that by which they called themselves, was Rasena—essen- 
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tially the same with TyRSENi, or Tyrrheni, which was a name 
commonly applied to them, and derived, she says, from their 
great leader, Pyevhorius or Tyrsenus, or Tarchon, or Tarquin. 
Examining the story of Herodotus about this people, who says 
that the Tyrseni were a colony from Lydia, under Tyrsenus, son 
of the king of that country, and the curious and well-known 
account he gives of the reason of their emigration—a famine, 
which listo!’ eighteen years, and to relieve themselves from 
which they invented the ingenious games of chess, or draughts, 
which occupied their attention so fully, that they could play and 
fast every other day—she decides against its credibility, and re- 
jects the Lydian origin of the nation. She, however, admits 
that they arrived in Italy by sea. She supposes the place of 
their real origin to be Resen, a city of Assyria, mentioned in 
the book of Genesis. From the similarity between the Etrus- 
cans and the Egyptians, she supposes that a large colony from 
this city of Resen dwelt for a long time in Egypt. There she 
connects them with the shepherd kings, or Hyksos ; of whose rule 
in Lower Egypt there are many traditions, and of which she sup- 
poses that it comprehended the various bandsof foreigners, includ- 
ing the Jews, who occupied the fertile Delta of the Nile. She 
identifies the colonists of Resen and future Etruscans with the 
scientific Assyrians, who are spoken of by Herodotus as dwelling 
in Egypt; and building the Pyramids of Cheops and Cephrenes. 
At last:'the native Egyptians, who had retreated up the country, 
drove these strangers out, and forced them, according to Mrs. 
Gray, into Libya, or Lybia. After inhabiting that country for 
a short time--whence she supposes the mistake of Herodotus 
putting Lydia for Lybia, unless he confounded the: term 
“ Ludeni,” or Assyrians, with “ Lydians”—they took ship, and, 
landing on the opposite coast of Umbria, founded the: kingdom 
of Etruria. . The time of their arrival she takes from the story 
of Plutarch, that, in the year of Rome 666, when Sylla finally 
extinguished all hopes: of Etruscan independence, an Etruscan 
Awvuspex proclaimed that the Etruscan day of 1100 years, during 
which their Jupiter, Tina, had given them dominion, was near 
an end. To usé her own language— 


‘We think,” she says, “ that we can discern them, a stately band 
issuing from beneath the lofty gateways of the, high-walled and 
proudly-towered Resen—that great city, as ancient as Memphis and 
Zoan. Thence we follow them to the banks of the Nile, and behold 
them mingling in fellowship with the victorious Assyrians, and with 
the seed of. Israel, on the’ fertile nomes' of Lower Egypt ; ‘until at 
length the avenging arm of the legitimate Pharaoh delivered his 
country from Asiatic oppression, and drove the men of Resen to seek 
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for settlements elsewhere. After their second exile, we trace them 
to a welcome Italian home, whither they brought the arts, the arms, 
the luxuries, and the sciences, which they had originally possessed in 
India, and’‘on which they had engrafted the learning of the wisest of 
nations, 

** Here they became dominant lords of the soil, and beneficent 
victors, conquering, civilizing, and blessing the ruder people of the 
west, until the mysterious times of their dominion being ended, and 
the sand of their promised ages of glory having run, they sunk into the 
subordinate state of a conquered nation, and were soon absorbed in 
the all-engrossing Senatus Populusque Romanus.”—P. 24. 


These views as to the early history of Etruria are proposed 
with diffidence, and, amid the numerous difficulties which invest 
the subject, are entitled to weight. 

The two other theories which have attracted most attention are 
that of Niebuhr and his German followers (among whom is 
Miiller, who has written a History of the Etruscans), and that 
of Mannert. Niebuhr assigns the Etruscans an origin in the 
mountainous district at the top of the Adriatic sea, and supposes 
that they thence descended into Etruria. Mannert accepts the 
account of Herodotus as literally true; and conceives that the 
Pelasgians, whose original seat he states to have been Thessaly, 
were forced to abandon that country, some of them taking re- 
fuge in Italy, whilst others went to Lydia and the districts of 
Asia Minor; and that, at a subsequent period, the settlers in 
Lydia sailed to Umbria, and renewed their connexion with the 
earlier colonists. (We shall, in the course of this article, adduce 
some reasons for believing that the Etruscans did come from 
Lydia, and that they did belong to a branch of the ‘Pelasgian 
tribe. With the Thessalian origin of the Pelasgians we have ‘at 
present — to do. The’ difficulty that besets Niebuhr’s 
theory, besides his entire refusal of credit to the account of Hero- 
dotus, is the eastern character, the arts and sciences, letters and 
learning of the Etruscans. These, which are the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the people, and for the origin of which we are in- 
quiring, cannot: be supposed to have been practised by Alpine 
mountaineers, or brought down by them into Italy. There is 
no doubt, indeed, that some of the original inhabitants of, Italy 
took this road, from Asia—the cradle of the human race: but 
that is a very different question, 

We confess our, strong predilection for the father of, history ; 
there is a,simple and. earnest, truthfulness about his narration 
that, carries,an inward conviction with it.., Every succeeding age 
each, step in geographical discovery, has borne him out. Let 
us see whether it is not the case in this instance; and we think 
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it of far more importance that the veracity of this great and 
oldest historian should be established, than that a host of opposite 
theories and hypotheses should be made plausible. 

Herodotus spoke generally from having actual intercourse with 
the countries he describes, and access to the best information 
which they possessed. His knowledge of the traditions of Asia 
Minor was, of course, complete; and he spent some time in 
Magna Grecia. The tradition, which he says the Lydians re- 
peated in his day, was asserted by them 500 years after with equal 
positiveness. The Sardians, in the time of Tiberius, asserted 
their common origin with the Etruscans and the Peloponnesians. 
The story was universally believed in Rome in the time of the 
historian Dionysius. As to his disbelief of it, because it is omitted 
by the historian of Lydia, this omission has no weight placed 
beside the positive testimony of Herodotus. But besides this 
external testimony, there is the internal evidence for its truth, 
or at least for the fact, that the colony which settled in Etruria 
did come from Asia Minor, and not from Africa or the Alps. 

There are many similarities between the Etruscans and the 
inhabitants of Asia Minor and Syria. Their language, at least 
the names, belong to the Pheenician and the ae dialects. 
Some of their peculiar notions of religion belong to the Phe- 
nicians ; and it is singular that the monuments which give us 
most, information about the Etruscan people, speak most, strongly 
for their connexion with Asia Minor. Their Mee monuments 
are alike, The three celebrated tombs of Etruria—that of Por- 
senna, the conqueror of Rome, as described by Pliny; of Aruns 
his son, still remaining on the side of the road from Rome to 
Albano, just at the entrance of the town; and the magnificent 
Regulini-Galassi sepulchre at Coere, which Mrs. Gray so fully 
describes in her former work, were of precisely similar construc- 
tion to that of the tomb of Alyattes, still visible at Sardis, and 
described by Herodotus (i. 93) as erected to the memory of that 
king. . There is a Jow circular,wall surrounding the receptacle of 
the bod , and rising from and resting on this wall,,a pins! pesuedy 
of je or, stones. , But, it is from the latest discoveries among 
the antiquities of Asia Minor, that we derive the strongest reason 
for accepting the account, of the old, historian. It is our ignorance 
which has hitherto induced us to doubt it. The researches of Sir 
Charles Fellowes have established the strongest analogy between 
the tombs of the original inhabitants of Asia Minor and Lycia, 
and some of the most remarkable and distinctive sepulchres of 
Etruria. These are the wonderful rock tombs of Castel d’Azzo, 
of which an admirable account was given in Mrs. Gray’s earlier 
work, to the fidelity of whose description we can ourselves testify. 
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Few spots are more strikingly situated than Castel d’Azzo. 
After traversing some miles of the comparatively level country 
near Viterbo, the traveller comes to a deep fissure ‘in the plain, 
and descending to the bottom, he finds it gradually widening, 
and at length joining with a similar ravine, it opens out into a 
little sunny amphitheatre, over which hang the ruins of an old 
feudal castle. The rocky walls of this valley, high over-head are 
marked with figures of doors, pediments, and various architec- 
tural ornaments and inscriptions, all traced by deep lines in the 
living rock. Beneath each doorway, but considerably below it, 
is a cavern containing sarcophagi and the remains of the dead. 
Now, Mrs. Gray supposes, and with good grounds, that this was 
the Fanum Voltumne, or general assembling-place of the Etrus- 
cans, and that this honoured buryin gious was reserved for 
the leading chiefs and nobles. This ether was hereditary in Etru- 
ria. Doubtless, as in our own country the best blood of the king- 
dom belongs to those whose ancestors came over with the Con- 
queror, the families of the first colonists or conquerors in Etruria 
would be the highest and noblest in the land. The customs of 
the great would then be the customs of the country from which the 
colonists came. This would especially be the case with funeral 
rites—the usages which man keeps up with most tenacity. Now, 
the exact antitype to these rock-tombs is found in Lycia and Asia 
Minor. In his account of Discoveries in Lycia, published in 1840, 
Sir C. Fellowes describes the tombs and architectural repre- 
sentations, as appearing on every cliff as he travelled up the 
country and the valleys of Asia Minor. There, as might be ex- 
pected, instead of being confined to a single spot, as in Etruria, the 
custom was general. Sir C. Fellowes speaks of these early bo 
cimens of represented buildings on the rocks, as giving a perfect 
insight into the construction of the ordinary dwellings of those re- 
mote ages. Generally every city is perched upon a hill, and has 
the sides of its rock pierced with tombs, sometimes high and inac- 
cessible, and at other times near and distinct; presenting every 
variety of form, from the earlier Lycian monuments to the form 
adopted by the Greek colonists when engrafting their architec- 
ture upon the old model. Every page of Sir C, Fellowes’ most in- 
teresting narrative, and every plate of his beautiful sketches, tells 
the same tale, and confirms the Lydian origin of the Etruscans. 
Besides, some of these tombs have interiors ornamented with bas 
reliefs representing domestic scenes, and illustrating mythological 
stories, as in the pictured tombs of Etruria, and even coloured 
with the bright blues, yellows, and reds which abound so much 
in the Etruscan caverns. The analogy seems to have forcibly 
struck Sir C. Fellowes; and it is fully explained by, and firmly 
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corroborates the story of Herodotus, the accuracy of whose tra- 
ditions, and the care with which he selected them, are daily more 
and more felt and recognized. 

We are well aware that sepulchral caverns are found in the 
upper parts of Egypt; that they extend through the rugged 
mountains of Petraea to the south of the Dead Sea, and along the 
shores of Palestine; that some most remarkable specimens of 
sculptured friezes are found in the valley of Jehosaphat, near 
Jerusalem, and that the Etrurian mode of closing these eaverns 
with a stone moving on pivots, has always prevailed, and is 
still observed in Judea and Syria. But this only shows the proba- 
bility of an early migration, not from Egypt to Lybia, and thence 
to Italy, as Mrs. Gray supposes, but from Egypt to Asia Minor 
and, Lydia, and from Lydia to Italy—the old tradition stated by 
Sir Walter Raleigh in discussing the title of ‘Larth, common 
to Egypt and Etruria. The Philistines were clearly from Egypt, 
(Genesis x. 14,) and so were many other of the Pheenicians. 
Their original laws and customs were the same. Agenor, king of 
Pheenicia, was said to be son of Neptune and Libya. This con- 
nexion between the Phcenicians, or people of the coast of Asia 
Minor and Syria, and the Egyptians, and the evidence we have 
shown for the Etruscans having come from those countries, ex- 
plains the striking resemblance between their antiquities and those 
of Egypt; which has made it impossible sometimes to give a dis- 
tinctive character to the productions of each; a similarity which 
was doubtless increased by the actual trade kept up between 
Peype and, Etruria. 

e' have dwelt thus upon the origin of the Etruscans, because 
it is really the most interesting inquiry in the work before us, 
being, in fact, the origin of Italian civilization ; and on account: 
of the interest of the recent discoveriés, aud the light they throw 
on the value of the work of Herodotus. 

A. point. of great importance in the history of the Etruscans, on 
their arrival in Italyy seems to be the fact, that they effected their: 
settlement in the land with the good will of the previous: occu- 
pants; that the friendly spirit with which they were received, and 
the conciliating temper'which they adopted, soon led to great in+ 
tercourse between the old and néW inhabitants of the land, and 
finally connected them together as one common people. 


“ Bach people,” says our authoress, “ dwelt’ indifferently in the 
towns of the other; the Tuscan language was understood and spoken, 
as we have reason to know, throughout’ Umbria, and the Rasera, as 
their history proves to us, had the wise and singular policy of making 
with ‘those whom they had conquered, such a peace, as gave them ‘a 
share im the government, and an equal interest in the permanence and 
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prosperity of the state ; thus nullifying all feelings of humiliation and 
hostility, and converting them from bitter enemies into grateful allies 
and indissoluble friends.”—P. 69. ' 

Here is the first instance of that policy, which afterwards, in 
the hands of the Romans, made their universal dominion perman- 
ent, by gradually connecting every conquered nation, by the 
ties of citizenship, with the conquerors. Son of the obscuri- 
ties in the early Etruscan history are cleared away, when we 
find this assimilation of the older inhabitants of Italy with this 
people; for the Etrurians, gradually comprising in the circle of 
their power the other races of the Peninsula, the different theories 
of their origin may be reconciled by supposing them true of the 
different parts of which the nation was composed. 

Mrs. Gray goes fully into the subject of the ancient inhabi- 
tants of Italy. The most curious part of this discussion is as to 
the Pelasgians, and who they really were. This point has dis- 
tracted the learned men of all ages, and seems to os been as 
much disputed in the times of Herodotus and Strabo as in our 
own. At present, however, we have only to deal with the con- 
nexion of the Pelasgians with Etruria. They are represented 
by our authoress as being in Italy on the arrival of the Etrus- 
cans, and a distinct people from them. A contrary opinion has 
generally been held, and the Tyrrheni-Pelasgi was another name 
for the Etruscans. Here, again, the researches of Sir C. Fellowes 
throw light upon the question. 

The Pelasgi have left nothing to us of their language, man- 
ners, or customs—only their names, and a few doubtful tradi- 
tions. The chief records of their existence are their architec- 
tural remains;—the walls of enormous height and thickness, 
and) built with immense stones, which are found throughout 
Italy and Greece and Asia Minor, occupying the highest point 
of every hill, the object of wonder to the present inhabitants, and, 
according to: them, the work of the giants or magicians, or their 
master the devil. ‘The higher road from Naples to Rome, by 
the Abruzzi, passes a line of these hill-forts, which seem to guard 
and overawe the plains below.. They are a portion of a longer 
line extending from the Adriatic coast of Italy, opposite Greece, 
quite across the Peninsula. They recall to mind the fenced 
cities, walled up to heaven, which terrified the Israelites before 
their entrance into the Promised Land. These various remains 
have, been classified by architects and antiquaries (and the dis- 
tinction is as old as Pausanias) into the Cyclopean, the Pelasgic, 
and the Etruscan, according to the apparent art used in their 
construction ;—the first being of large stones, so rudely piled 
together as to require the interstices to be filled wp with smaller 
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fragments ; the second, of large stones, but fitting into each other ; 
and the third, of quadrangular stones, occasionally secured by ce- 
ment. Now, the last are confessedly the work of Etrurian architects, 
and two well-known instances are the Arco del Bove at Volterra, 
and the gate still remaining at Pestum. The first notion about 
them was, that the rudest were the oldest, and the more artifi- 
cial the production of later and more civilized times. Mrs. Gray 
seems to maintain an opposite theory, and thinks that the ruder 
fragments in Italy at least were the production of the Pelasgi, who 
had imperfectly learned the art of building from the Etrurians, 
her master-masons. The latest investigations have, however, 
established, that all these kinds run into each other in the same 
building, and appear to have been in contemporaneous use; that 
they are, therefore, the productions of one and the same people ; 
and from this we are enabled to confirm the tradition of the Sar- 
dians, as reported by Tacitus, that they or the people of Asia 
Minor, the Plessis, or early colonists of Greece, and the 
Etruscans, the early colonists of Italy, were of the same race. 
At Mycenzx, in the Peloponnesus, the ‘sixrjevv sroduedgov of 
Homer, the two kinds called Pelasgic and Cyclopean are found 
together, and also an approximation to regular masonry of hewn 
stone or the Etruscan style. These walls are described by Pau- 
sanias, whose description, we are informed by a traveller who 
visited them last year, is the best guide to them now. In many 
Italian provinces, Mrs. Gray tells us, there are Cyclopean, Pelas- 
gic, nd Etruscan walls of the same age, and in very many 
instances, there is a mixture of the Etruscan and Pelasgic, and 
the Etruscan and Cyclopean styles. At Cadyanda, in Lycia, 
Sir C. Fellowes tells us (Lycia, p. 121,) the Cyclopean walls of 
the city are blended with the more regular Greek, (that is, old 
Greek,) and were evidently constructed at the same period ; and 
again, at Panora, (p. 141,) he observed the Cyclopean, so 
often considered as the older, surmounting the regular squared 
walls; and in that country, the sculptured friezes and rock 
tombs are found in conjunction with the Cyclopean walls. 
When we find thus the only authentic record of the Pelasgi, 
bringing them into so close union with the Etruscans, we can- 
not but accept the account of their ans the Tyrrhene-Pelas- 
gians, or Palasgians who settled in Italy. There are many 
other circumstances, such as their knowledge of letters, regu- 
lar institutions, and use of arms, which connect them with the 
early Grecian settlers, and antiquaries have dwelt upon Ce- 
crops’ twelve cities of Attica and the twelve cities of Etruria, 
as offering additional evidence. Of course, in a subject of this 
kind, the evidence itself is slight and indirect, but if we find all 
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that there is pointing in one direction, we are bound to fol- 
low it. ; 

Our authoress states that the Etruscans who landed in Umbria, 
had for their leader Tarchon, a name known to the readers of 
Virgil. She gives him a high place among the heroes of the olden 
time. He founded Tarquinia, the city whose interesting anti- 
quities and remains we have before mentioned. She devotes 
much space in her work to the institutions which he established, 
and enters into large dissertations on the passages to be found in 
classical writers, respecting the earliest heroes of Italy, conceiving 
their stories of Janus, Saturn, and Hercules, to be but tradition- 
ary recollections of this great leader. Into these discussions we 
shall not now enter, nor into the subject of the colonization of 
the cities of Magna Grecia, with which her concluding chapters 
are occupied. We think our readers will be more interested in 
her account of the institutions founded among the Etruscans by 
Tarchon, and in getting an insight into their national and reli- 
gious character. 

These institutions were said to be derived from Tages, the 
supposed lawgiver of the nation, who was fabled to have been 
found in a furrow by Tarchon, having the grey head of an old 
man with the body of a child, and to have dictated to him the 
religion and laws of his country. There were three national 
divinities. 

‘** Each town had one national temple dedicated to the three great 
attributes of God—strength, riches, and wisdom—or Tina, Talna, and 
Minerva. The Etruscans acknowledged only one supreme God, but 
they had images for his different attributes, and temples to these 
images; but it is most remarkable that the national Divinity was 
always a triad under one roof; and it, was the same in Egypt, where 
one supreme God alone was acknowledged, but was worshipped as a 
triad with different names in each different Nome.”—P. 147. 


The state religion, afterwards adopted at Rome, was de- 
rived from Etruria, where the different classes of augurs were 
kept up in full perfection ; the placing these offices in the 
hands of an hereditary nobility, ante the control over the national 
assemblies possessed by the augurs, who alone could take the 
auspices a interpret the omens, was a state-craft of Etrurian 
origin. Their knowledge of science, which was carefully trea- 
sured from the vulgar, greatly assisted these operations. ‘They 
are believed to have understood the electric agency of lightning; 
and this appearance, according to its being in one part of the 
heavens or another, circumstances over which they seem to have 
had full control, was a favourable or unfavourable omen. They 
alone of the people in Italy understood how to obtain fire from 
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heaven by means of burning-glasses, and thus rekindle the sacred 
flame which was in the custody of the Vestal Virgins. : This was 
an Etruscan institution, and our authoress supposes the first Ves- 
tal to have been the'sister of Tarchon. | From this, she concludes, 
that her hero introduced into ‘European society the principle of 
rendering honour to women, and the making imperative for them 
such an education as shall fit them to maintain that honour. “A 
principle,” she says, “ which alone can give stability to civiliza- 
tion. ‘Where women are educated, men must be marily and 
society must be refined.” The custom of admitting females to 
the banquets and public feasts, she also considers to have arisen 
from this characteristic principle of the Etruscans, 

The king of the nation appears to have been elected. at the 
assembly of the people, which took place yearly at Castel d’Azzo; 
where the. public business of the nation, as well.as ‘its, traffic, was 
earried.on at their annual fair. ‘This national: cemetery was, as we 
‘have already stated) their place of national assembly: "Their West- 
minster Abbey was ae sad ne ue = aM ‘The 

nerally were;under the control of heredit. rinces or 
mee Cs ha tracts of land assigned to them sate people 
over..whom they ruled, It was a kind of clanship;—the very 
word, according to Mrs. Gray, being Etruscan. , The principle of 
their connexion was not feudal but patriarchal It was the jsame 
rinciple that once prevailed in the Highlands of Scotland and in 
Toland, though always opposed by the Norman Jaws,,and never 
tecognized, "eho oft that the chief was the governor, judge, 
peral, and springe, of his people. The clansmen laboured for 
fim, traded, far him, and fought for him. They paid his debts, 
if poor ; ransomed him, if, a. prisoner ; and followed him into 
banishment, if exiled, ..A.colony, animated, with, such: principles 
and. under such leaders, ;was, sure, to succeed.,.. Under, the, name 
of, Patron and, Client, this system is.found in Rome; at, least, , in 
the earlier ages of the Republic; afterwards, middle class,arose, 
with the extension of conquest and commeree, and, the use. ofa 
standing army, and this being unconnected with the aristo¢racy 
by any. lay blood or clanship, the real principle was abolished, 
whi t; the name, perverted, mi abused, was retamed... ..,,. {9 
», (Religion was mixed, wp with all. the actions ,of ;the. Etruscan. 
We must, here yse our authoress’s own language,,,.,, a 


of AI the ancient’ legislators 'résted’ their ‘systems ‘upon ‘a’ relibious 
strichiré, and strove to found ‘the institutions of time upon the basis 
‘of eternity:../Hence they inculeated all the dturaland civil obliga* 
tion’ of social !life «as: emanations \of'.the divine will, and such they 
held::to, be ,evexy sentiment: of /patriotism, and every) éxhibition of 
publie courage... The state ritual taught, each man, his: rights and 
duties, and the prescribed line, of -his-public and private ‘conduct, -as 
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that which was pointed out for him by the gods. No one was suf- 
fered by Tages to separate from religion the interests of his country, 
the inspirations of human genius, or the purposes of human rectitude. 
No one was allowed to consider the world as the ultimate object of 
his hopes and desires, and far less was he permitted to regard the ap- 
plause of his fellow-creatures, or his own self-interest, as the measure 
of his actions, or the ruling principle of his understanding. The will 
of the gods was, from early education, every thing to the Lucumo, 
and ever present to his imagination. He consulted that will by sacri- 
fice, when he first took his seat in the senate, and when he delivered 
his opinion there ; when he married, when he put out to sea, when he 
went forth to battle, when he sowed and when he reaped, when he 
planted and when he gathered in, when he increased his estate and 
when he diminished it. He sacrificed when he desired to atone for 
his offences, or to satiate his vengeance; to endure manfully loss ‘and 
disappointments, or to triumph over his foes. He sacrificed and took 
auspices as a bounden duty, to moderate his exultation in prosperity, 
to alleviate his sufferings in adversity, to guide his active career, and 
to cheer his dissolution.”—P. 266. 


The depositories of the religion of the Etruscans were also, as 
we have hinted, the depositories of their science, and the arts’ of 
life ; and they were the princes of the people, This explains the 
origin of the vast architectural remains to which we have before 
alluded. The influence thus exercised over the ‘people by their 
governors, who were both spiritual and temporal rulers, may ex- 
plain, without calling in the labour of conquered or tributary 
nations, the construction of those great works, which mark’ the 
footsteps of the Eastern races. The walls of Babylon, the Pyra- 
mids of Egypt, the Cyclopean walls of Greece and Italy, and 
even the Druidical temples of England, are all types’of the same 
national character, evidences of the same religious and political 
system which prevailed im Etruria. The people were kept in 
intellectual arid moral, as well as physical subjection; the 
vernment held over them the terrors of the future, as well as 
the punishments of the present world. 

Mrs. Gray dwells with praise upon the public works of the 
Etruscans,—made on a great scale, in a truly public spirit, for 
the poor as well as the rich. They were particularly skill in 
hydraulics. It was part of their old Egyptian learning. ‘The 
marshes adjoining the sea, now desolated by malaria, and ‘the 
haunt only of the buffalo or the vulture, were then drained and 
cultivated. They covered the plain of the Campagna with fer- 
tility; the Cloaca Maxima at Rome, and the! 'Emissario of 
Albano, were the work of Etruscan engineers. They are both 
constructed on the same large scale, and with the same gigantic 
stones, as the walls and gates we have before mentioned in con- 
nexion with the Pelasgi. Upper Italy, too, felt! the benefit of 
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their knowledge of science. They sent a colony into the plain 
of the Po. They constructed a scheme of draining and irriga- 
tion for the superabundant waters of that river. They drained 
the Delta of the same stream, and made a magnificent harbour. 
Thus they civilized Italy, to whose prosperity these arts were 
essential. Every enlightened ruler, every Italian reformer, has 
considered the drainage of its poisonous marshes the first step 
to improvement. But there seems a moral miasma impending 
over that devoted land, which unstrings the nerves and sinews 
of her national life, and almost forbids the hope of even partial 
amendment, without a moral and spiritual regeneration of her 
people, 

Mrs. Gray has executed her task with good taste. She has 
given us a thread of ingenious theory, to guide us through the 
mazes of conflicting traditions. Subject to the modifications we 
have suggested, it is perhaps as well founded as can be hoped 
for. Her work is instructive and well worth an attentive peru- 
sal: though it is often dry in the necessary details, yet there is 
frequently an analogy traced, or some kindred subject illustrated, 
which relieves the discussion. To judge of Mrs. Gray’s merits 
as an interesting writer, one must wade through the mass of facts, 
and study the dry skeleton of results which the other historians 
of the early inhabitants of Italy have laid before their readers. 

One or two points, however, in the execution of the work 
seem to require observation. There is a disposition to accept as 
facts, events supported by little evidence, and occasionally to use 
the results of a bold hypothesis, as stepping stones for farther 
theories, which is, perhaps, natural to such investigations. In 
our perusal, we have sometimes hardly felt ourselves so secure, 
as our guide seemed to be, that we were upon firm ground. Mrs. 
Gray places too much reliance on the philological metempsychosis, 
so fashionable among antiquaries; and she is very expert at trans- 
forming names, pronouncing these consonants to be radical, those 
to be superfluous, and vowels unnecessary. The blunders into which 
this had led some antiquaries, should be a warning to our authoress. 
She seems, for a disciple of Niebuhr, to place too much confi- 
dence in the ordinary chronology of those times. Nothing, in 
all this subject, is more uncertain than the dates of events; there 
is not one that can be fixed with certainty in profane history, 
beyond the ninth century before our era. 

We shall have much pleasure in seeing the conclusion of this 
work, the second part of which carries the history down to the 
expulsion of the Tarquins. But the last topic on which it is in- 
tended to dwell—the domestic manners and customs of the 
Etruscans—is one of delicacy and difficulty. Its details are far 
from being matter of unmixed satisfaction. The civilization of 
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Etruria, like that of Greece and Rome, was the civilization of a 
heathen people. In those countries, progress of mind and refine- 
ment of intellect seem to have been applied to the taking from 
vice its proper features. Nay, the popular mind, at the period 
of most advanced civilization, deitle vices. In Etruria, too, 
luxury and corruption, doubtless, produced their inevitable results. 
Though the unbridled license and unblushing wickedness with 
which the Etruscans have been charged by some ancient writers 
is, no doubt, grossly exaggerated, yet there are points upon 
which the admirers of this people have allowed themselves to 
dwell with praise, which disclose ground for these attacks 
Babylonian customs were kept up. A Roman matron would 
have shrunk from the exhibition which we have ourselves ob- 
served on the walls of the tombs at Corneto, of ladies sharing 
public banquets, clothed in garments, the texture of which, when 
the luxury of the East had enslaved and corrupted the old 
Roman virtue, called forth the indignant remonstrances of the 
epicurean Horace, no less than the coarser lash of the stern 
Juvenal. 

Other points in relation to the Etruscan manners, and parti- 
cularly the mode in which some of their customs and habits have 
been handed down to us, are very interesting. Their works of 
art have been a model for all succeeding ages. Genuine lovers 
of beauty, they studied the graces of form rather than of colour ; 
and for exquisite outline, their vases and cups have never been 
surpassed. There is a strange permanency about these things. 
The same shape which owes its existence to the ingenuity of 
some Etruscan potter, is now the universal model for English 
ware; and from this commercial centre of the world, is sent to 
the remotest part. The patterns and borders which adorn the 
painted sepulchres of this people, seem to have been of universal 
use among the Romans, if we judge by the specimens found at 
Pompeii, and are now far more generally used than any other. 
The taste which is now discarding all other forms but those 
fashioned upon a Gothic model, and sets a value upon them for 
their supposed antiquity, is introducing an innovation of yester- 
day, compared with the patterns it supplants, which, invented 
in Etruria, have survived to us amid the varieties and changes 
of three thousand years. 
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Ant. [X.—Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
Fourth Edition. London, 1845. Pp. 408. 


Ar no period in the annals of religion and science have these 
spring tides of civilization advanced with a more irresistible 
energy, and a less mutual disturbance than in the present day. 
rte ted with the moral and physical interests of our species, 
they have rolled onward in one parallel course, disclosing to man 
new sources of happiness, and providing him with new instruments 
of power, and new elements of intellectual and animal enjoy- 
ment. In other times, and these not very distant from our own, 
the wisdom of this world stood in painful conflict with the reve- 
lations of the next. The sage and the Christian were names 
but seldom conjoined ; and when human genius had unlocked the 
crypts of the primeval world, and partially lifted the veil which 
concealed their treasures, Faith stood aghast amid the monu- 
ments of Death, repudiating their lessons as still charged with 
error, and striving by a spurious ingenuity or an unworthy 
compromise, to reconcile truths partially demonstrated with 
truths fully revealed. Geology was thus arrayed against the 
Mosaic record, and with so powerful an ally infidelity took up a 
commanding position, wielding weapons of a more lethal edge 
than she had ever before wrested from the quiver of the blas- 
phemer, or the armoury of the 'metaphysician. 

“Hatton ‘and’ his disciples had the courage’ to announce ‘the 
startling truths that there were, at least, three distinct ‘periods of 
animal existence previous to the creation ‘of man’;' and ‘that the 
natural history of the earth’ ‘exhibited “no vestige of a bégin- 
ring, and no prospect of an end.” - ‘Though denounced ‘as ‘athe- 
istical,' and hostile to revealed religion, these’ views of creation’ 
were widely disseminated, and warmly received. ‘To refute or t6 
confirm them, the depths of the earth were ransacked, its bonded 
vaults unbarred, and its caverns and its abysses explored.’ The 
cemeteries of primeval times gave up their dead’; the crum- 
bling pavement of the globe surrendered its forms of organic 
life ; and though the dumb creation had no historian to write its 
annals, and record its fate, it yet addressed us in articulate lan- 
guage from its hieroglyphics of stone, and exhibited on its marble 
satcophapi the impressive handwriting of buried generations. 

“While the’ jnspired volume describes the creation of man— 
thé zoological denizens of his paradise, and the preparation of 
the ‘earth for their reception, and details also the early history of 
our race during the cycle to which we belong—the pages of the 
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subterranean record, though gathered like sibyl’s leaves from 
widely distant localities, contain the history of successive yene- 
rations of living beings, which occupied the earth in its primeval 
rudeness-—which perished in some great catastrophes—and which 
were again replaced by new and more perfect creations from the 
immediate hand of their Maker. Thus did Science plant her 
standard on a,domain. which man never trod ; and thus did she 
investigate the history, of extinct, animals over which he never 
exercised. dominion: The book. of Nature was thus kept dis- 
tinet from, the book of Revelation, and divine truth preserved 
from the leaven of secular knowledge, andthe contamination of. 
speculative.error. The, light of science fell upon the sacred page, 
and that page threw back in return its softer and more hallowed 
radiance. 

In. our, own, day,at least, we did not expect that this holy 
alliance would. be disturbed either by, the philosopher or the 
divine. ;, Discoveries in geology, or in physics, imperfectly deve- 
loped, and portions of Scripture imperfectly interpreted, might 
be expected) to, place. themselves im temporary collision; but 
who, could. haye, anticipated, any ,general_ speculations on, the 
natural history of creation, which would startle the pious stu- 
dent, or for..a, moment disturb the serenity, of the Christian 
world? , Such an event, however, has occurred, and on the, author, 
of the work. before us zests its responsibility. Prophetic. of infiz 
del) times, and. indicating the unsoundness of our general educa- 
tion, “Lhe Vestiges ot the, Natural Histery of Grenon has. 
started into public favour with,a fair, chance of poisoning, the 
fountains,.of ,science,,.and, sapping the foundations, of . Bien. 
Popular. in jits subject, as well as mits. expositions, this volume 
has, ohtained..a-wide circulation among, the influential classes, of 
sogiety. , It,has| heen read and applauded. by those, who ean. nei- 
ther, weigh, its, facts; nor, appreciate its argument, nor detect, its, 
tendencies; while those on can—the philosopher, the natural-. 
ist, and:the, diyine—haye concurred, in; branding it with, their, 
severest censure, Although the author’s name is concealed, oe 
a factitious, interest. thus excited. in the public mind, it, is, not 
difficult to delineate his intellectual character. That, he is not a 
philosopher every page,of his work proves ;—-and among the ex-, 
travagancies of .conjecture, he has never been supposed a divine, 
He. is an avowed phrenologist, and therefore. we have, no fear of 
being foiled, by his dialectics. He is an ill-disguised materialist, 
and therefore, he;,is, not. likely to over-estimate the, di ty of 
man,.or to celebrate the glory of his Maker, A naturalist fngm 
books and, not from, observation, he has gathered the data of his 
speculations from, the,records, of science, without separating what 
is, true, from what is-falge,; and, laden with this motley, eae 
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of facts and conjectures, he marches, torchless, through the rich- 
est domains of knowledge, blind to the beacons by which others 
have been warned, and stumbling over barriers by which others 
have been stayed. A work thus composed, is in its materials 
but the detritus of natural history and physics, where the ingre- 
dients occur in no definite proportions, and where the affinities 
of nature have had no part to play ;—or it is at best an intellectual 
breccia of amorphous fragments, which equally defy the anatomy 
of the crystallographer, and the analysis of the chemist. Nor has 
the author been more happy in the combination of his materials. 
Trained in less severe schools than those of geometry and phy- 
sics, his reasonings are in general loose and inconclusive; his 
generalizations seem to have been reached before he had ob- 
tained the materials on which they are made to rest; his facts 
are often conjectures, and sometimes fancies; and the grand 

henomena of the material world, which other minds have woven 
into noble and elevating truths, have become in his hands the 
basis of dangerous and degrading speculations. 

We are unwilling to charge our author with a systematic 
attempt to undermine the foundations of natural and revealed 
religion,—but we should ill discharge the duties of our calling, 
were we to conceal the opinion that every individual speculation 
which his work contains, and the entire hypothesis which it is 
written to support, have a direct tendency to expel the Almighty 
from the universe which he has made—to degrade the godlike 
race to whom he has intrusted the development and appreciation 
of his power—to render the revelation of his will an incredible 
SS to extinguish those glorious aspirations, and 
“ longings after immortality,” in which regenerated man yearns 
after the perfection of his nature, pants for the consummation of 
his affections, and anticipates with rapture the perennial exercise 
of his powers in serving and glorifying his Maker. 

That Great Name, indeed, which true philosophy has never 
failed to respect, and which religion loves to cherish, has not been 
wholly omitted in the speculations which we condemn ;—but 
the Divinity which they recognize is little more than the elec- 
tric spark which disappears for ever, when it has lighted the 
train of causes and effects by which the planetary systems are 
to be framed, and all the orders of living Sedags fashioned and 
perpetuated. That tender — who longs to gather his 
children “as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wing ;” 
—who opens when they knock ;—who gives good things to 
them that ask him, and without whose knowledge not a hair 
of their head falls to the ground, takes no charge of the family 
of orphans who people the gloomy universe of our author. The 
voleano may blaze—the earthquake engulf—the lightning rend 
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—the floods desolate—and the last enemy strike his. blow, with- 
out any eye to pity or any hand to help the victim of the ele- 
ments, or any voice to console him in the last agony of his 
nature. 

In such a state as this, however, our author professes himself 
unwilling to leave us. His “ sincere desire in the composition 
of his book, is to give the true view of nature with as little vexa- 
tious collision as possible with existing beliefs, whether philoso- 
phical or religious,” and “ though his system may at first appear 
at issue with other doctrines in esteem among mankind, * * * 
there may yet be a faith derived from this view of nature, suffici- 
ent to sustain us under the calamities and woes and pains of this 
sphere of being.” The grand “ system of causation,” therefore, 
from which we are to derive this new and sustaining faith, well 
deserves our most anxious study ; but before we proceed to ana- 
lyze and expose it, we must try to obtain the assent of our readers 
to some general principles, which ought to be kept in view by 
those who are ambitious, like the author of the work before us, 
to establish a general Theory of Creation, or to give a particular 
explanation of any of its departments. 

When an astronomer or a naturalist enters upon the study of 
the celestial or the sublunary world, the discovery of truth—the 
only sure road to fame—is his single object. Wherever reason 
leads he must follow—whatever mysteries confound him he must 
strive to unveil—and whether his inductions run counter to vul- 

ar prejudice, or to cherished truths, he must maintain them 
Redon, because he believes them firmly. Should the pheno- 
mena and laws of nature, when accurately observed and_ irre- 
fragably established, invalidate, or even contradict, the truths of 
revelation, the Reason of faith must grapple with the Reason of 
philosophy, till truth has been elicited in the conflict. The voice 
of God is uttered as articulately, and may be heard as distinctly, 
in his Works as in his Word; and he is the greatest enemy of 
religion who would throw a rein over genius, or limit science in 
the freedom of her range. It is otherwise, however, with those 
revellers in speculation who practise the orgies in the temple 
of science, ransacking its storehouse for the materials of hypo- 
thesis, and not unfrequcntly adulterating them for popular taste, 
or fashioning them for vulgar apprehension, or perchance sup- 
pressing or denouncing the testimony which they bear. . Writers 
of this class have neither learned, nor wish to learn, the real 
meaning and sterling value of A FACT IN SCIENCE—that eternal 
and immutable truth, which every man must believe, and which 
all men may possess—that indestructible element of knowledge, 
which time cannot alter, nor power crush, nor fire subdue— 
that self-luminous atom, which shines brightest in the dark, and 
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whose vestal fire an intellectual priesthood will: ever struggle.to 

‘In:forming a theory of ‘creation ‘for the study and |reception 
of a community, either really or professedly religious, the theorist 
is not entitled to the:privilege which we concede to the original 
inguirer. If his theory involves moral as well as physical -re- 
sults and takes cognizance of those lofty questions which relate 
to the First Cause, and the responsibility and destiny of man, he 
is.bound to weigh and discuss all the facts and opinions which 

ose or confirm his views. If it has been revealed to mani 
that the Almighty made him out of the dust of the earth, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, it is im vain to tell a 
Christian that man was originally a speck of albumen, and 
passed through the stages of monads and monkeys, before he at- 
tained his present intellectual pre-eminence. If it bea received 
truth that the Creator has repeatedly interposed in the govern- 
ment of the universe, and displayed his immediate agency ii 
miraculous interpositions, it is an insult to any reader to tell him 
that':that ‘being slumbers on. his throne, and rules: under a 
“ primal arrangement in his counsels,” and. “ by a code of laws 
of unbending operation.” Let the author examine and disprove, 
if he can, the evidences of our common faith, and he may then 
find:a safer bed! on which to sow his tares, and a better market 
fer their disposal, should they ‘ grow ap until the harvest.” 
ofhé new: theory of creation, to which we must) now direct 
our attention, rests its foundation on the “ arrangements and: 
formation of the bodies of space.”: In the same manner “ as 
men ‘have once ‘been !boys,: and: boys infants:;” so have we, our 
author thinks, inthe starry system “many thousands of worlds; 
iw allistages of formation, from.the most rudimental state to that: 
ra ME the ‘present: condition of those: we. deem 
ects”. cheng chy the ¢ —— conclusion” — wa the: 
ect (worlds) have gone thr e various stages which) we 
aes As allio F Hance heid “ led sat ionll @ the more 
neral conclusion that the ‘whole of our firmament was at 
one time a diffused mass of nebulous matter,’! which once 
filled the whole of ‘space in one connected mass, and under the 
infimence’ of heat constituted an universal jire-mist, ready for the 
formation of all the systems of the universe. 

‘By some cause or other, which neither is nor can be ex- 
plained—and, in some particular point in the infinite plenum of! 
matter, where, and why there, we do not learn—an: atom of the 
fire-mist becomes the centre of an infant sun, destined in a given, 
period: to ‘generate and) bring to manhood a numerous family of 
planets; ' each of which, »sonie ‘hapless eunuch excepted, has the 
power'of presenting grandchildren, in: the form of moons, to 
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the: ‘founder of the family...The power of reproduction -here 
terminates, unless some badly annealed world bursts its imelo- 
sures, and projects a family of asteroids to perplex the — 
gist, -and destroy the symmetry of the system. The theory of 
creation takes no notice of the illegitimate family of comets, 
those: eccentric and lawless vagabonds, who, though they may 
claim a highland er with different systems, have no | 
domicile in any. While the central sun is thus forming, “ the 
agglomeration brings into operation another physical law, by 
force of which the separate masses of matter (the suns) are either 
made to rotate singly, (as bachelors,) or, m addition to that 
single motion, are (like man and wife) set into a complete revo- 
lution in ellipses.” The centrifugal force which accompanies 
that of rotation, “ flings off portions of the rotating masses, 
which become spheres by virtue of the same law of attraction, and 
are maintained in orbits of revolution round the central body.” 
The process by which the planets—these “ children of the sun” 
—are thus formed, is the following: While the centrifugal force 
of the rotating mass is in “ exact counterpoise” with that) of 
— “the mass necessarily continues entire:” The 
east excess, however, of the centrifugal over the attractive force,” 
would “ separate the mass and its outward parts:” The outer 

s would thus revolve as a ring round the central body, and 
with the same velocity. At the recurrence of every new excess’ 
of the centrifugal force, a similar ring would be formed. If the 
agelomerating mass is now supposed to cool, it will become more 
dense, ‘and ‘shrink in size ; and at a certain stage of solidification 
the crust will: become a detached ring. Like that of Saturn, 
this ring might preserve. its form, if its constitution were: unix 
form ;)‘but as there are: many chances against: this uniformity; 
the matter will gather towards: centres of superior solidity++ 
the ring’ will break’ into masses—and the largest of these will at 
tract the tesser, and thus become a planet of a spherical (sphe-) 
roidal) form, revolving round the sun.’ | The planet thus made 
might in like manner project similar rings, which would by the 
same process become satellites. 

In applying this hypothesis to our solar system, we must sup- 
pose that a speck, corresponding with the centre of the: sun, 
attracted towards itself so much of the nebulous plenum, as: to 
fill the orbit ofthe outermost planet Uranus. A ring formed 
and projected in the manner already described, produced this 
first-born of the planets, and eldest child of the sun. Uranus 
_— threw off ‘six satellites, revolving in like manner round 
their primary. After a long: period of gestation, during’ which 
the parental sun, still nebular, shrinks in place of enlarging, till 
it is reduced ito the orbit of Saturn. An excess of centrifugal 
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force now supervenes, and the planet is formed. It then throws 
off seven satellites from rings of matter, not uniform; but hav~ 
ing got a little experience in ring-making, it succeeds in its two 
last throes to cast off two rings of such uniform consistency, 
that there are no attractive centres to break them, and they now 
form the double ring of Saturn. In like manner, Jupiter and 
his four moons were issued into the system; but when the solar 
mass was again pregnant, the ring broke into fragments, and 
spherified separately into the four asteroids, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, 
and Vesta. Next came Mars, moonless and sad,—doomed to 
spend his nights in darkness; but old mother Earth succeeded 
in obtaining a satellite,—a matter doubtless of some difficulty, as 
the shrunk and partially indurated sun had attained such a 
consistency, that though capable of sending Venus and Mercury 
into the system, yet such was the inferiority of their constitu- 
tion, that they could neither produce rings nor satellites. 

With the hypothesis now described we must not confound 
what has been called the cosmogony of Laplace, which M. 
Comte has so well illustrated in his Course of Positive Philosophy. 
The object of Laplace was merely to explain the general cir- 
cumstances which characterize the constitution of our solar sys- 
tem,—namely, the small eccentricity of the planetary orbits 
—the slight deviation of their planes from that of the sun’s 

uator—and the identity in the direction of all their motions ; 
and though M. Comte regards it as the most plausible of all 
such hypotheses, when restricted to our own planetary system, and 
has attempted to discover an aspect in which it may admit of some 
numerical verification, yet he views it merely as an attempt to de- 
cide the question, whether or not the present state of our system 
presented any appreciable indications of a more simple anterior 
state, whose general character was susceptible of being deter- 
mined. “ We may conceive it possible,” says he, “ with some 
hope of success, to form a conjecture respecting the formation of the 
solar system to which we belong ; but what natural basis could we 
have for conjectures respecting the formation of suns themselves ? 
How could we confirm or refute any cosmogonical hypothesis, 
when we possess no phenomena of the kind that ued ton ex- 

lored, or that are even explorable? Whatever philosophical 
interest there may be in Herschel’s curious series of observa- 
tions on the progressive condensation of nebule, from which he 
has inferred their necessary transformation into stars, such facts 
will obviously not authorize a similar conclusion, * * * Ina 
word, our world being in the whole universe the only one 
known, its formation is at the most the only one which we can 
reasonably investigate, The other celestial motions enter neces- 
sarily, at least, till the present time, into the vague domain of 
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ai imagination, disengaged from every scientific condition :” 
ut if these are M. Comte’s views, upon the supposition that the 
existence of nebulous matter different from stars is*a fact, what 
will be his opinion of such speculations when that fact is dis- 
proved, and the very foundation of this class of hypotheses taken 
away ? 

It was certainly a rash generalization to maintain that nebulze 
differed caimaitinlly from clusters of stars, because existing tele- 
scopes could not resolve them. The very first application of 
Lord Rosse’s telescopes to the heavens overturned the hypothesis ; 
and with such unequivocal facts as that instrument has brought 
to light, we regard it as a most unwarrantable assumption to 
suppose that there is in the heavenly spaces any masses of matter, 
different from solid bodies, composing planetary systems. Nebulze 
which appeared perfectly round in former telescopes, and sup- 
»osed to be in the state of condensation into stars, are found 
y Lord Rosse to have long irregular patches, or to be fringed 
with appendages branching out into the surrounding space. In 
some the supposed nebulous matter is irregularly distributed, 
having several stripes or wisps in it, and in others there are pro- 
longations of different brightness. But there is one nebula of a 
most extraordinary kind, to which Lord Rosse has recently 
applied his gigantic telescope, and a drawing of which on a large 
scale we have had an opportunity of seeing in his Lordship’s 
possession. In Sir John Herschel’s figure, it appears as two 
nebulz entirely separate, the one being larger than the other ; 
but when analyzed with the great reflector, it is found to contain 
many stars, with something like spiral coils issuing from the prin- 
cipal nebula, and throwing off luminous radiations, the stars 
appearing principally in the spiral lines. The small attendant 
nebula, too, in place of being separate from the principal one, is 
connected with it by resolved and unresolved stars, forming a 
luminous band like a portion of an irregular spiral. A drawing 
of this remarkable lilo, which we trust Lord Rosse will soon 
publish, can alone convey to the reader an idea of its singular 
structure, and will, we are sure, discountenance those idle and 
unfounded speculations which we have been considering. 

The importance of Lord Rosse’s observations, and the folly 
of speculating on the form and appearance of such bodies, will 
appear in a very striking point of view from a history of the 
nebula of which we have been speaking. According to Messier, 
this nebula (No. 51 of his catalogue,) is a nebula without stars. 
It consists, he adds, of two, having each a brilliant centre 4’ 35” 
distant from each other, and the two atmospheres touch! Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel describes it as a “ bright round nebula surrounded 
by a halo or glory at a distance from it, and accompanied with a 
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companion.” Sir John Herschel, who has represented if in Fig. 
25 of his paper of 1833, noticed that the distant halo discovered 
by his fathét was partially subdivided into two branches, and he 
observes that this “is one of its most remarkable and interésting 
features.” “ Supposing it,” he continues, “to consist ‘of star's, 
the appearance it would present to a spectator = on a planet 
attendant on one of them eccentrically situated towards the north 
preceding quarter of the central mass, would be exactly similar 
to that of our Milky Way, traversing in a manner precisely ana- 
logous, the firmament of large stars, with which the centre cluster 
would be seen projected, arid (owing to its greater distance) 
appearing, like it, to consist of stars much smaller than those in 
other parts of the heavens. Can it, then, be that we have’ here 
a brother system bearing a real physical resemblance and strong 
analogy of structure to our own? Were it not for the subdivision 
of the ring, the most obvious analogy would be that of the system 
of: Saturn, and the ideas of Laplace respecting the formation 
that system would be powerfully recalled by this object.' But it 
is ovillcht that all idea of symmetry caused by rotation on an axis 
must be relinquished when we consider that the elliptic form of 
tle immer subdivided portion indicates, with extreme probability, 
an elevation of that portion above the plane of the rest, so that 
the:real form must be that of a ring split ae half its cireum- 
ference, and having the split portions set asunder at an angle of 
about 45° each to the plane of the other.” Now, had the ring 
in this nebula been single, as observed by Sir W. Herschel, the 
phenomenon would have been regarded as.a striking illustration 
of Laplace’s cosmogony, and of the theory of the formation of the 
ring of Saturn. Bit John Herschel, however, put an‘ end td 
such a speculation by discovering the’ split in the ring, ‘and Lord 
Rosse’s observations in their turn discountenance Sir John’s idea 
of' the nebula being a brother system to the nebula of the Milky 
Way, in which astronomers suppose that our own ‘lot is cast: 
Sir John Herschel makes no observation on the companion 
nebula referred to both by Messier and Sir William, but he has 
drawn it as a planetary nebula entirely distinct from the other. 
Lord Rosse, on the other hand, connects it by a luminous branch 
with the larger nebula, consisting of spiral branches and stars, and 
thus takes away all its resemblance to a planetary nebula agglo- 
merating under the influence of gravitation.* 





'* ‘Since ‘this portion of the Article was printed; we have had an opportunity’ of 
seeing; at’ the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, a more : perfect 
drawing of this very reinarkable Nebtla than the ‘ote to which ‘we ‘have already 
referred.’ Sir David Brewster, into whose hands it was put by the Ear? of Rosse, 
exhibited and explained it to the Physical Section, pointing otit the differerices Ve- 
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The theory of planetary creations being thus deft without any 
support from the nebular hypothesis, it is scarcely, worth while to 
make any farther exposure of it ; but the magnitude of the heresy, 
and the use which has been made of it as a basis for other 
errors, renders necessary a more popular illustration of its 
absurdities. When a single atom in the universe of matter be- 
comes the nucleus of a sun, it must derive this pre-eminence from 
some cause extrinsic to itself. The will of the Creator being ex- 
cluded by our author, there can be no cause influencing one 
atom which does not influence millions. But passing over this 
difficulty, and supposing the uniformly distributed atoms to agglo- 
merate round their ringleader, the space left blank by the slow 
advance of the atoms in radial lines converging to the nucleus, 
must be a ring bounded by concentric circles, the outermost circle 
being the limit of the nebulous matter not drawn tothe centre of 
the nascent sun. Now, as all the forces which act upon the 
agglomerating particles, whether they proceed from the: cireum- 
ference of the undisturbed nebulous matter, or from the gradually 
increasing nucleus, must have their resultants in the radial lines 
above mentioned,—there can be no cause whatever capable of giv+ 
ing a rotatory, motion to the mass, It must remain at rest: In 
Laplace’s Cosmogony he assumes a sun with, its atmosphere in:a 
state of rotation, the Oreator being supposed: necessary to give 
this primitive, impulse to.a process which is completed by secan+ 
dary causes,, Themotion of the satellites'is of course derived from 
the previous motions of their primaries. it i 

But even if these difficulties are surmounted, we are beset with 
others equally formidable. What cause is there te determine the 
particular “stages at. which rings ate formed and detached.” The 
excess of the centrifugal force which presides ‘at this operation, is 
supposed. to occur aie the influence of some law which regu+ 
lates the cooling of the: heated gaseous bodies employed in the 

ss. . But, we have still to ask what is the cause of the coolt 
ing, and. what is its law—-a law capable of regulating the distance, 
magnitude, densities, rings and satellites of all the bodies of our 
planetary: system. Under such processes we might expect that 
satellites might, not only have satellites but also rings, and that 
the sun himself might have had a huge ring revolving round him 
in the. plane of his equator. Leaving these difficulties. for oux 





tween this accurate representation of the nebula, and the descriptions given of it by 
preceding astronomers. The Earl of Rosse, who was present, explained the man- 
ner in which.he executed the drawings of. this and other nebule which he had ob- 
served,; and Sir John Herschel expressed his. admiration of, the remarkable, phe- 
nomena which the drawing exhibited, referring particularly to the numeroys stars 
which: it. contained, and to.the spiral lines, and the branch which eonneeted the 
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author’s consideration, we come to the cardinal absurdity of his 
cosmogony. In the speculation of Laplace, he assumed the 
existence of a revolving sun, a source of light and heat capable 
not only of controlling by its power the huge mass of atmosphere 
with which it was charged, but of illuminating by its beams, and 
nursing by its heat, the various planets which it was destined to 
form. In his cosmogony, like that of Moses, it was God that said 
“ Let there be light, and there was light ;” but in the crude sun- 
making under our review, no contrivance exists for providing light 
and heat as the emanations from the central mass. By what pro- 
cess can an agglomeration of nebulous matter give birth to a pe- 
rennial flame, emitting those luminous, chemical, and heat-giving 
rays which perform such functions in the economy of nature? If 
these properties necessarily reside in the central mass, then every 
planet and every satellite ought to be suns of various magnitudes, 
self-luminous, and self-heated: as if they were portions of the sun 
itself. But supposing that the central mass were capable of retain- 
ing what was sun, and discharging what was planet, by what pro- 
cess was the luminiferous «ther, the medium of light, diffused 
through universal space? and from what collection of nebulous 
matter, and by what law of aggregation, and with what projectile 
force were the various comets, moving in all directions, and in 
planes of every possible inclination, launched across ‘systems in 
which no material for their production can be found? ‘The diffi- 
culty cannot be removed by assigning to some other portion of 
space the manufacture of those wandering stars ; for we have now 
comets whose orbits are included within our own solar system, 
and which cannot be produced by any of the processes which are 
supposed to have given birth to the planets. The last difficulty 
which demands our notice is presented in the motion of the whole 
of our system round a point in the constellation Hercules. By 
what eddies of nebulous matter this grand movement is effected, 
our author has not ventured to conjecture, and were he to make 
the attempt, he might learn, better than by any other process, 
the true y an of his own speculations. 

A hypothesis like that under consideration, so improbable in 
its very nature, and so gratuitous in all its assumptions, might be 
expected to possess some feature which, when detected and ex- 
amined, would reduce it to an absurdity. That feature presents 
itself in the very basis upon which it rests. The whole orbit of 
Uranus, three thousand and six hundred million of miles in dia- 
meter, is assumed to have been filled with nebulous matter similar 
to that of the celestial nebulz, and all this matter has been con- 
densed, by the action of gravity, into a sun, seven planets, four as- 
teroids, and eighteen satellites. Let us now assume the average 
density of the sun, and all hisattendants, at three, four, or five times 
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that of water. Let us also compute the diameter of a sphere equal 
in bulk to all these bodies, and having found how many times that 
sphere is contained in a sphere whose radius is the distance of 

ranus from the sun, we shall have a rough estimate of the den- 
sity of the nebulous matter when it occupied its largest volume. 
We should be ashamed to make such a calculation, but if any 
person undertake the task, he will find that the nebulous matter 
in question must be many millions of times rarer than the rarest 
of our gaseous bodies! How could asphere of such matter, held 
together by forces so infinitely feeble, revolve as a connected mass ? 
How could it indurate in rings—how perform the other jug- 
— of world-making? But the absurdity does not here end. 

his sphere of impalpable matter must, like the other nebule, be 
self-luminous. It might, therefore, if it can do any thing at all, 
make suns self-luminous like itself; but how could it part with 
its native brightness to form the dark and opaque masses of 
primary and secondary planets ? 

The consideration of the self-lustre of nebule furnishes us with 
a palpable argument against the nebular hypothesis as suggested, 
for it was never maintained, by astronomers. A globular nebula, 
shining with its own light, must, in any of its stages, previous to 
induration, have its brightness a maximum in its centre, and gra- 
dually shading off into darkness at its circumference. But it is 
only a very small number of such nebulz that have been found, 
and we have no doubt whatever that, as in the case of the com- 

anion of Messier’s No. 51, a high power will not only resolve them 
into stars, but prove that they are wholly destitute of that sym- 
metry of form and of illumination which countenance the idea of 
an agglomerating and rotating mass. Many nebule are uni- 
rite luminous, as if they were flat discs; others have their 
light unequally distributed, while vast numbers have the most 
irregular shapes, indicating no appearance of rotation, and no ap- 
arance of a central accumulation. Independently, therefore, 
of the discoveries of Lord Rosse, there was every reason to be- 
lieve, from analogy as well as from observation, that nebule are 
mere collections of stars, deriving their general lustre, or the lustre 
of their individual parts, from the brightness and the number of 
the stars of which they are composed, and often exhibiting the 
appearance of globes or discs, from the inability of our telescopes 
to detect their ramifications and appendages. 

From the lofty epic on the construction of an universe, our 
author descends to the sublunary theme of the formation of our 
own globe. When our earth was thrown off from the sun, it was 
482,000 miles in diameter, (the diameter of the moon’s orbit,) at 
which time it revolved in twenty-nine and a half days, the 
riod of the moon’s revolution. After the earth had cooled and 
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shrunk to a globe of its present size, its external crust consisted 
of primary rocks, of which granite is the type, “ —— 
directly from the nebulous or vaporiferous state.” ashed by 
the seas which the condensed vapours had formed, these rocks 
were worn down, and their detritus deposited in strata of sand 
and mud at the bottom of the ocean. Under the influence of 
heat and pressure, these sedimentary formations, the gneiss and 
mica-slate system were gradually indurated. The imprisoned 
fires, the residue of the original temperature of the mass, broke 
up and rent the sedimentary strata, and the rocky matter in a 
state of fusion burst through the rents, tossing up the broken 
masses from their original levels. Thus were formed the primary 
strata of our globe—the hypozoie system of Mr. Phillips—and 
they lie beneath all the rocks which contain animal and vegetable 
remains. 

Our author now proceeds, in successive chapters, to describe 
the commencement and continuance of organic life in the clay 
slate and grauwacké slate system—the old red sandstone—the 
carboniferous formation—the new red sandstone—the oolité— 
the cretaceous formation—the tertiary formation—and in the 
superficial and recent formations of our globe. He traces, in 
the fossil remains of these different eras, the progress of organic 
life, corresponding “ with the progress of physical conditions on 
the surface.” He finds plants and animals advancing from 
simple to higher forms of organization. Sea plants precede those 
of the land, and amongst these, “ the simpler ledleher and crypto- 

ic) before the more complex.” Among the animal remains, 
e finds “traces all but certain of infusoria, then polypiaria, 
crinoidea, some humble forms of the articulata and mollusca, 
and afterwards higher forms of the mollusca. Ages passed away 
before there were any nobler types of being. Fishes, the hum- 
blest class of vertebrata, then appeared, the earliest fishes resem- 
bling tie lower articulata, Land animals, beginning with rep- 
tiles, “universally allowed to be the type next in advance from 
fishes,” form the next link in the chain of life. From reptiles 
we advance to birds, and thence through the low forms of mar- 
supialia to the higher mammalia; and when the land and sea 
had “ come into their present relations,” and the principal conti- 
nents had acquired the irregularity of surface necessary for man, 
—Man appeared. 

Having thus discovered, as he believes, “ every where through- 
out the geological history, strong traces of a parallel advance of 
the physical conditions and the organic forms,” our author ven- 
tures to declare “a somewhat different idea of organic creation 
from what has hitherto been generally entertained.” He regards 
it as characteristic of an humble class of intellects, to suppose that 
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God constantly acts in particular ways for particular occasions, 
thus detracting from his foresight, lowering Him-to the level of 
our own intellects, and thus anthropo-morphizing his creative 
power, or reducing it to the character borne by the ordinary pro- 
ceedings of mankind. Hence he arrives at the conclusion, that 
as the cosmical arrangements of the universe, or the construction 
of our earth and its associates, and, inferentially, all the other 
globes of space, are not the result of any immediate or personal 
exertion on the part of the Deity, but of natural laws, which are 
the expressions of his will, the organic arrangements must be so 
likewise. 

Thus, according to our author, did the great Creator issue his 
Almighty Fiat—the expression of his sovereign will—and esta- 
blish natural laws, including “ that endless series of phenomena,” 
physical and moral, which constitute the past history of nature, 
and which will continue through all future ages. At this his 
First and Last command was the universe and universal nature 
irrevocably constituted. Boundless space was instantly occupied 
with nebulous matter. Suns sprung from its heated atoms, and 
motion, the life of matter, supervened. From the first agglo- 
merated mass, planets were thrown off into their respective orbs, 
and satellites in due order started from their parent sphere. 
Under the influence of heat and moisture—the one collected into 
voleanos, and the other accumulated into seas—each globe of 
space was fitted for the reception of organic life. The electric 
spark, escaping from the wild elements around it, struck life into 
an elementary and reproductive germ, and sea plants, the food 
of animals, first decked the rude pavement of the ocean. The 
lichen and the moss reared their tiny fronds on the first rocks that 
emerged from the deep, land plants evolving the various forms of 
fruit and flower next arose—the upas and the bread-fruit tree—the 
gnarled oak and the lofty cedar. Animal life appeared when the 
granary of nature was ready with its supplies. A globule, having 
a new globule forming within itself which is the fundamental form 
of organic being, may be produced in albumen by electricity ; and 
as such globules may be identical with living and reproductive 
cells, we have the earliest germ of organic life—the first cause 
of all the species of animated nature which people the earth, the 
ocean, and the air. Born of electricity and albumen, the simple 
monad is the first living atom—the microscopic caieustellien 
—the snail—the worm—the reptile—the fish—the bird—and 
the quadruped,—all spring from its invisible loins. The human 
similitude at last appears in the character of the monkey—the 
monkey rises into the baboon—the baboon is exalted to the 
orang-outang—and the chimpanzee, with a more human toe and 
shorter arms, gives birth to man—the temporary autocrat of the 
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animal world, but destined to give place to higher orders of 
being, in the never-ending series of metamorphoses with which 
futurity is pregnant. 

Such is a condensed view of the poetical theory of creation which 
we are called upon to admire and believe. Had it been propounded 
in ancient times, when we had neither revealed nor demonstrated 
truth for our guides, it might have heen accepted as a vision of phi- 
losophy, mes future discoveries might realize or dispel; but its 
appearance and reception in modern times, amid the sober convic- 
tions of faith, and the impregnable results of science, is a pheno- 
menon bordering on the marvellous.* We need scarcely inform 
our readers that a theory of creation, in which God never acts 
personally and specially in the works of creation and providence, 
stands in direct opposition to that revelation of his will, in which 
he is represented as creating and destroying his works—as re- 
warding and punishing his creatures—and as controlling and 
subverting the laws of organic and inorganic nature: But this 
opposition we must at present overlook, and in examining specu- 
lations of such a kind, which profess to lay their foundations in 
scientific truth, we must make an appeal to Reason and not to 
Faith. 

The theory under our review rests itself on a triple founda- 
tion—on the supposed fact that the cosmical arrangements of the 
universe are clearly the effects of natural law ;—on the progres- 
sive development of plants and animals, as exhibited in the geo- 
logical history of our globe ;—and on various scientific results 
which are supposed to indicate the transformation of one species 
into another. Did the numerous details which form the ground- 
work of any speculation involve only admitted truths, or sound 
inferences from unquestioned phenomena, an intelligent reader 
would experience little difficulty in estimating the value of the 

neralization which they were brought to support. Partial co- 
incidences and seeming resemblances might in some cases mis- 
lead, and in others deceive; but the contrast of stern and undis- 

uted facts with assertions however plausible, and views however 
Ingenious, will never fail to expel error from her most impregna- 
ble strongholds. If the theory relates to a particular lomek of 
science, and its students are a jury of philosophers, every fact will 
be weighed—every testimony sifted, and a verdict on the side of 
truth will be ultimately pronounced. But if the subject of in- 
quiry is general and extensive, moral as well as physical, reach- 








* “Happily,” says Sir Henry de la Beche, “facts have become so multiplied, 
that geology is daily emerging from that state when an hypothesis, provided it were 
brilliant and ingenious, was sure of advocates and temporary success, even when it 
sinned against the laws of physics and facts themselves.”—Geological Manual, 
Pref., p. vii. 
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ing back to primeval times, and scanning the most distant fu- 
ture ;—if it embraces infinity of space as well as eternity in time, 
involving the responsibilities and destinies of our species, appeal- 
ing to the reason of every race of being, and to minds male and 
female, of every degree of power, and every shade of culture,— 
then may we expect from such a subject, and with such a jury, 
an inquest of philosophy in which truth is not likely to triumph. 
Each individual mind will discover some insulated link to which 
it will instinctively cling. In the poetry of life and death, of 
renovation and decay, the youthful mind will find a chord 
resonant to its ardent nature. The infidel will swear a cheerful 
allegiance to natural in place of divine law. The shallow philo- 
sopher will find food of easy assimilation, and every possessor of 
an infinitesimal of knowledge will find a corresponding atom in 
the new philosophy of nature. Such, we believe, is not an ex- 
aggerated picture of this new theory of creation, nor an unjust 
description of its individual supporters. In the scrutiny of its 
facts, teeedaadly we shall best decide the fate of its doctrines. 

We have already seen in our examination of the cosmical 
hypothesis of our author, that it has no foundation in nature, and 
stands directly opposed to mechanical laws as well as to astrono- 
mical facts. It is a romance without a hero—a drama without 
a plot—a dream without an interpreter. To believe in it would 
be treason against the sovereignty of intellect, and to express 
that belief would be to run the risk of a commission of lunacy. 
Let us proceed then to examine the geological details in which 
the theory of development by ome law is supposed to have 
its surest foundation. If these details are incorrect—if complex 
organizations often precede, in the geological sand-glass, those 
which are simpler, and have as little relation to them in structural 
resemblances as in their order of succession, then does the theory 
fail in its most prominent application. But even if its geological 
facts are true, it can derive no support from their truth. An 
order of creation advancing from what is simple to what is com- 
pound, can never establish a creation by natural law, and would 
indicate only the order of procedure which the Almighty chose 
to pursue. 

n determining the succession of organic structures, as exhi- 
bited in the various eras of geology, a theorist is not entitled to 
collect his details under the influence of preconceived opinions, 
and with that imperfect knowledge of jolt se which falls to the 
lot of the general student. Geologists alone are entitled to adju- 
dicate upon such a question, and it is to them we must appeal 
for that array of facts by which alone it can be decided. 

The total absence of organic remains from the primary rocks, 
which have hence received the name of Azoic (without life,) 
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places it beyond a doubt that there was a time when neither 
plants nor animals existed upon the earth. In the group of the 
grauwacke slate which follows the primary rocks, we find the 
first traces of vegetable and animal remains, and hence the name 
of Protozoic (first life,) has been given to them. Alge and 
fuci, marine vegetables, though absent from the British, appear 
in the Scandinavian rocks. Corals and encrinites occur in abun- 
dance. The cuttle-fish and other molluscous animals are plen- 
tiful, and there are numerous crustacea, particularly trilobites of 
the genera calymene and asaphus. The remains of the bones 
and teeth of fish* have been found both in England and Ireland, 
and the abundance of Ichthyodorulites, or defensive fish bones 
in the grauwacke series, “ henat as Sir H. de la Beche re- 
marks, “ that the class of animals to which they belong was 
among the earliest inhabitants of the globe.” Here then we have 
in the first era of organic life animals of high organization, trilo- 
bites with the most perfect organs of sensation, and the cuttle- 
fish with an eyeball scarcely surpassed in beauty by the human 
organ. The theory of development is thus utterly at fault in its 
very earliest application, and its author is driven to assert that 
“ it is impossible to believe that these were the first sole exam- 
~ of life which existed — the earth,” and that “ the mol- 
uses and radiates necessarily imply the previous, or at least con- 
temporary existence of certain humbler forms of life, vegetable 
as well as animal !” 

In the next group of rocks which compose the Silurian system 
of Mr. Murchison, we find almost the same fossils which existed 
in the grauwacke system, and even the author of “ The Vestiges” 
allows that the latter is zoologically a continuation of the former. 
He contrives, however, to obtain a step in his ascending scale, 
from the remains of minuter fishes, discovered by Mr. Phillips, 
in rocks immediately over the Aymestry limestone. These fishes 
he considers as “ the first examples of vertebrated animals which 
breathed upon our planet;” but in beds below the Aymestry 
limestone the remains of a fish have been found which belong to 
the highest type of that division of vertebrate animals, and hence 
the oldest fossil fish with which geologists are acquainted, is ac- 
tually one with the highest organization! In order to make the 
small fishes of Mr. Phillips available for his argument, our author 
keeps in the shade the fishes of the Upper Ludlow rocks, which 
he iedepnates as the “ remains of six genera of obscure charac- 
ter;” but Agassiz has formed out of them seven new species, all 


* “Neither fishes nor any higher vertebrata as yet roamed through the marine 
wilds.” —Vestiges, 4th edit,, p. 58. 
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with a high ee of organization, and two of them of the very 
highest type. ere, then, the hypothesis of an ascending scale 
is go y contradicted. 

e come now to the era of the Old Red Sandstone, or the 
Devonian system of rocks as it has been called, from its preva- 
lence in Devonshire. The same marine organic remains which 
marked the Silurian reappear in the same form in the Devonian 
system—zoophytes, molluscs, and crustacea; but the distinguish- 
ing features of this formation are the fishes with which it abounds 
—fishes remarkable for their high and singular organization.* 
We need scarcely tell the general reader that Agassiz has divided 
fishes into four orders, namely, the Placoids, or those which are 
covered with scaly plates, like the sharks of our own day—the 
Ganoids, or those which like the pike have hard scales like 
enamel—the Cycloids, or those which have scales like the sal- 
mon—and the Ctenoids, or those which have jagged scales like 
the perch. Now, the fishes which occur in the Devonian system 
belong to all these orders, except that of the Cycloids, and there 
can be no mistake about the character of their organization, as 
several of them belong to existing families. Some of these are 
bony and some cartilaginous, though the latter character pre- 
vails in the two first orders ; but all of them belong to the most 
exalted types of organization. Notwithstanding these facts, our 
author endeavours to draw a support for his theory from the 
fishes we have mentioned. He insists that the Placoids and 
Ganoids are manifestly of an inferior character to the Cycloids 
and Ctenoids, which afterwards came into existence; and in sup- 
port of these groundless statements, he alleges, on the authority 
of Agassiz, that the two first orders have only a rudimentary or 
cartilaginous skeleton, while the Cycloids and Ctenoids have an 
osseous structure. Now this is not true; for as we have already 
stated, cartilaginous and osseous fishes exist in each of the four 
orders; and what is still more striking, several new species of 
Ctenoids, which had been found only in the carboniferous sys- 
tem, have been discovered among the fishes brought by Mr. 
Murchison from the old red sandstone of Russia. att to 
make out his position, our author next asserts, that certain of 
the Ganoids approximate, in form and armature, to the lower 
order of the crustacea, the Cephalaspis making the smallest ad- 
vances from the crustacean character, and greatly resembling 
the asaphus, a trilobite of the lower formation. The Coccosteus 
—a genus discovered in Caithness by Messrs. Murchison and 
Sedgewick—he considers as the next step in advance to the 





* The first discovery of fishes in the old red sandstone was made by Dr. Flem- 
ing.— Agassiz, Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles, tom. v., p. 132. 
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rfect fish type; and he places it near the crustaceans, because 
its teeth are chiselled, as it were, out of the solid bone of the 
jaw, like the nippers of a lobster, and because its mouth opens 
vertically, contrary to the usual mode of the vertebrata. A third 
step in advance of the crustacea, our author finds in the Pterichthys, 
that remarkable fossil which was discovered by our distinguished 
countryman, Mr. Hugh Miller, and of which he has given so 
interesting a description in his elegant and instructive volume 
On the Old Red Sandstone.* Now it is averred by modern geolo- 
gists that these statements are incorrect, and that the Ganoid 

shes rather approach to the higher class of reptiles, than to the 
lower crustacea.f But even if they were correct, they are not 
calculated even to give probability to the opinions which they 
are brought to support; and if such questions are to be settled 
by the authority of any name, we would oppose to the incognito 
reputation of our author, the following decision of Agassiz :{— 
" This primitive diversity of the Ichthyoid types, of a formation 
so ancient as the old red sandstone, is, in my opinion, one of the 
facts the most contradictory to the theory of the successive transfor- 
mation of species, and of the descent of organized beings now 
living, from a small number of primitive forms.” § 





* « Never shall I forget,” says Agassiz, “ the impression which the sight of the 
Pterichthys, provided with appendages resembling wings, produced upon me, when 
I assured myself that it belonged to the class of fishes. It was an entirely new 
ty , Which was about to figure, for the first time since it had ceased to exist, in 

e series of beings—again to form a link, which nothing of all that had been re- 
vealed up to the time, with regard to extinct creations, would have led us ever to 
suspect the existence of—showing forcibly that observation alone can lead us to the 
recognition of the laws of development of organized beings, and how much we 
should guard against all those systems of transformation of species, which the imagination 
invents with as much facility as reason refutes them.”—Report on the Fossil Fish of the 
Devonian System. Brit. Assoc., 1842, p. 81. 

+ Professor Agassiz has explained why the Cephalaspides, the Coccosteus, and 
the Pterichthys were supposed to approximate to the Trilobites of a particular genus. 
—Report on the Fossil Fish of the Devonian System. Brit. Assoc. 1842, p. 85, 6. 

t Id. Id. p. 87. 

§ It will on be regarded, we trust, as an unsuitable digression in a Scottish 
journal, to notice the labours of an accomplished and distinguished lady in ex- 
tending our knowledge of the fossil fishes of the old red sandstone in her native 
land ; nor will that notice be less appropriate on the part of one who occasionally saw, 
amid the gaieties of her early life, and in the pursuits of her maturer age, indica- 
tions of that fine and ardent mind which unfolded itself in her later days. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz has placed Lady Cumming Gordon of Altyre “in the very first 
rank” of recent contributors to our knowledge of the fossil fishes of the Devonian 
system. “ Not satisfied,” says he, “ with collecting and distributing among geolo- 
gists, with unequalled liberality, the numerous specimens of those remains which 
she had collected in a quarry worked on purpose, she studied them with care— 
placed aside the most perfect specimens—and painted them with a precision of de- 
tail and an artistic talent to which very few naturalists have been able to attain. 
These drawings, indeed, and those of her daughter (Lady Seymour), who constantly ~ 
assisted her in her studies, will form one of the principal ornaments of my ‘ mono- 
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In the era of the Carboniferous Formations, when land plants 
shew themselves abundantly in the strata, our author finds, as 
usual, new proofs of his theory. The carboniferous group com- 
prehends the coal measures and the mountain limestone. The 
coal measures consist of beds of sandstone, shale, and coal. They 
abound in vegetable remains; and all geologists agree in regard- 
ing the coal itself as an indurated mass of plants, though they 
differ as to the circumstances under which the change was 
effected. Many hundred species of plants have been discovered 
in the coal formation; and in this first and most ancient Flora, 
the author of the work before us strives to discover an ascending 
scale. He asserts, that the terrestrial botany of our globe begins 
with classes of comparatively simple forms and structure, the 
lowest place being taken by plants of cellular tissue, without 
flowers, such as the lichens, mosses, fungi, ferns, and sea-weeds ; 
and that above these are found plants with vascular tissue, bear- 
ing flowers, first, the Monocotyledons, with one seed lobe, such as 
the cane and palm; and next, the Dicotyledons, with two seed 
lobes, such as the pine, elm, oak, and other British forest trees, 
“these subdivisions also ranking in the order in which they are 
here stated.” “ Now it is clear,” adds our author, “ that a pre- 
dominance of these forms in succession marked the successive 


epochs developed by fossil geology, the simple abounding first, 


and the complex afterwards. Two-thirds of the plants of the 
carboniferous era, are of the cellular or cryptogamic kind... . . 
The ascertained Dicotyledons, or higher class plants, are com- 





ph.’ On the point of presenting this selection to the public, it is painful to me 
to think that this noble lady will no more be able herself to receive from geologists 
the tribute of gratitude which she so justly deserved. May this record, planted 
upon her grave, remind her estimable companion, that the willingness with which 
she assisted her parent has contributed to raise for her a lasting monument in the 
scientific world.” —Report on the Fossil Fish of the Devonian System. Brit. Assoc. 
Rep., 1842, p. 81., and his Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles, tom. v., p. 131, 2. 
To this well-merited compliment Professor Agassiz has added a more permanent 
memorial of his admiration, by giving the name of Cheirolepis Cummingi@ to a spe- 
cies of the first group of the Ganoid family which Lady Cumming Gordon had 
discovered. Inheriting a name sacred in the history of our Church, and associated 
with the brightest deeds of the martyr, Lady Cumming Gordon has thrown round 
it the softer radiance of intellectual accomplishments, not limited to the study of 
fossils, but embracing nobler themes, and bearing upon higher interests. May we 
not express the hope that such an example will not be lost upon that exalted class, 
whom Providence has placed in a position to influence those of a higher as well as 
of a lower station than themselves, Ephemeral and unprofitable as are the pur- 
suits which too generally constitute the amusements, as well as the occupations of 
the female mind, we feel it incumbent upon us, when bearing witness to a noble 
exception, to record the sentiment, that a portion of the leisure of our sister pil- 
grims could not have a more elegant appropriation, than in learning to distinguish 
the gems which adorn their persons—in studying the minerals which may be ga- 
thered round their home—and in wandering over the embalmed relics of organic 
life, which are buried under the pathways upon which they daily tread. 
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paratively few in this formation ; but it will be found, that they 
constantly increased as the globe grew older.” In the Lepido- 
dendra of the Lycopodiaceous family, our author finds addi- 
tional proofs of his hypothesis. From the internal structure of 
the stem, and the inane of the seed vessels, he maintains, 
that they have been a link between Monocotyledons and Dicoty- 
ledons, “a fact,” he adds, “worthy of note, as it favours the 
idea, that in vegetable, as well as in animal creation, a progress 
has been observed in conformity with advancing conditions.” 

Positive as these statements are, and bold as are the conclu- 
sions which are drawn from them, yet geologists of all classes 
repudiate them as incorrect and att soho Dr. Fleming has 
actually found Dicotyledonous plants in the Grauwacke slates of 
Cork ;* and the splendid Flora of the coal measures, which our 
author finds it convenient to characterize as exhibiting compara- 
tively simple form sand structures, displays, on the contrary, the 
most magnificent specimens of creative power, resembling the 
noblest pines of the South Sea Islands, rivalling existing species 
in the complexity of their organization, and surpassing them in 
the scale o jostaaen. 

In the animal remains of this period, our author does not find 
much support to his theory. Polypiaria and Crinoidea abound 
in the mountain limestone; but they disappear in the superin- 
cumbent coal beds. “ At this time,” he adds, “ the Sauroids 
are considered as at their point of greatest abundance,—a fact 
of some importance, seeing that in teeth, bones, and scales, they 
make an advance to the lizard character, a type of a higher order 
of animals, which we are soon to see entering upon the stage.” 
Now, this attempt to assimilate the Sauroid fishes to the lizards 
deserves the severest censure, for Agassiz has shewn, that their 

neral structure is so peculiar, that they cannot be united with 
the reptiles, or the one class in any way descend from the other. 

In describing the monotony in the forms and colours of nature, 
which he supposes to mark the carboniferous era, our author 
states, what he doubtless considers as favourable to his theory, 
that neither the hum of insects, nor the music of birds, cheered 
the solitudes of the earth; but, in making these assertions, he 
is greatly mistaken. Insects have been found in this era; and it 
is strange that the author should not have known this, as an 
account of them, with engravings, was published eight years 
ago in Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise. Two Coleopterous 
insects, of the family Curculionidz, were discovered in the nodules 
of ironstone from the coal formation of Coalbrookdale, by Mr. 





* See Wernerian Memoirs, vol. iii., p. 89. Edin. 1821. 
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William Anstice, of Madely Wood. Another insect, of which 
Mr. Anstice has several specimens, and to which Dr. Buckland 
has given the name of Limulus trilobitoides, formed the nucleus 
of a nodule of iron ore from the same locality.* Nor is it less 
hostile to the theory of development, that we have evidence 
much stronger than that which generally satisfies our author, 
that such highly organized animals as reptiles and birds exist- 
ed in the carboniferous age. Mr. Lyell informs us that, in 
the coal formation of Nova Scotia, “ Mr Logan discovered 
footsteps which appear to Mr. Owen to belong to some un- 
known species of reptiles, constituting the first indications of the 
reptilian class known in the carboniferous rocks;”t and Dr. 
Alfred King has discovered, in the carboniferous series of West- 
moreland, South Pennsylvania, the foot marks of at least seven 
species “ of birds, or other highly-organized animals.” To these 
species, the footmarks of which he has represented in reduced 
drawings, he has given the names of Ornithichnites gallinuloides, 
O. culbertsonii, Spheropezium leptodactylum, S. pachydactylum, 
S. therodactylum, S. ovoidactylum,—the last of which is supposed 
to have an alliance with the Batrachians.t 

The new red sandstone, and magnesian limestone formation, to 
which the name of Permian has been given by Mr. Murchison, 
from the greater development of these strata in the ancient king- 
dom of Permia, is next called upon to bear testimony to the theory 
of development. The plants of this era, which were so abundant in 
the carboniferous series, appear now in diminished size and quan- - 
tity—but are, omer | speaking, specifically the same in type. 
Among the animals of this era, reptiles appear for the first time— 
a class capable of breathing in our atmosphere. Our author 
regards them as a group of a higher character, and next to fishes 
in the zoological scale—so near to them, indeed, “ that certain 
species stand doubtfully between the two classes, having ex- 
tremities which can hardly be distinguished from fins.” Among 
the other “ reptilian vestiges” of the age, our author adduces 
Nothosaurus and Rynchosaurus as “ of lizard-like character; the 
former indicating, in the fine sculpture of the cranium, and the 
large comparative size of the extremities, an approach to the 
crocodilian form, while the latter show some — of affinity to 
the birds.” The footprints of various animals,§ particularly of 
tortoises and birds, are among the interesting memorials of the 





* See Buckland’s Geology and Mineralogy, &c., vol. i., p. 498-9 ; vol. ii., p. 75, 
78 ; and Plate 46, figs. 1, 2, 3. 

+ American Journal of Science, Oct. 1843, vol. xlv., p. 358. 

t Ibid. April 1845, vol. xlviii., p. 348. 

§ See this Journal, vol. i., p. 30, 31. 
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new red sandstone. We have thus the addition of perfect birds 
to the Fauna of the period, though our author unscrupulously 
asserts that they were “ probably of a low type”—an opinion 
which their recent discovery in America, in the pre-existing 
formation, so completely refutes. Our author has made refer- 
ence to the genus which Professor Owen has named Labyrin- 
thodon, in allusion to the peculiar and characteristic structure of 
the teeth. The specimens are referable to five species; and 
Professor Owen distinctly states, that, had these species now 
existed, they would have formed batrachian representatives of 
the highest order of reptiles,—viz., the Eoceedileens. “ Here, 
therefore,” he remarks, “ we find the batrachian making its 
first appearance under its highest, instead of its lowest, or simplest, 
conditions of structure. To use the language of the transmuta- 
tion theory, the labyrinthodonts are degraded crocodiles, not 
elevated fishes!” But the hypothetical derivation of reptiles 
from metamorphosed fishes, is more directly negatived by the 
fact, that the batrachian type is not that under which reptiles 
make their first appearance in the strata which succeed the coal 
measures. The Monitors of the Thuringian Zechstein (magne- 
sian limestone) are older than the labyrinthodonts of the Keuper 
(variegated marls) ; and, among British reptiles, the Thecodont 
lizards of the magnesian conglomerates, have equal claims toa 
more ancient origin.* 

We have thus run over the six Paleozoic systems of rocks, 
and have, we trust, satisfied the intelligent reader, that the forms 
of organic life which they successively display, have not been the 
result of progressive development from one simple type. Our 
author pursues, in the four succeeding sections, his history of 
organic life in the secondary, tertiary, and superficial forma- 
tions; but, in these interesting eras, in which we should have 
expected accumulated proofs of an ascending scale of creation, if 
it did exist, he seems incapable of finding even the pretence of 
an argument for it. We shall however, do him the justice of 
bringing forward what he does say on the subject. 

The important era of the Oolitc formation, in which one spe- 
cies of the Mammalia jirst appears, is distinguished by the vast 
number of its organic remains, the simple enumeration of which 
occupies above forty closely printed pages, in Sir H. de la Beche’s 
Geological Manual. Now, in this extended list of animal and 
vegetable bodies, our author finds no proof of his theory of deve- 
lopment, except in one case, and he even admits it as “ remark- 
able that the animals of the oolitic system, are entirely different 











* Report on British Fossil Reptiles. Rep. Brit. Assoc., 1841, pp. 183, 197-8. 
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in species from those of the preceding age, and that these species 
cease before the neat.”* Where then is the link in. the chain of 
transmutation, and how could the new species of the following age 
have come into existence? In the case of the Didelphis Buck 
landi, found in the Stonesfield slate, a mammal, now referred to 
the order Jnsectivora and genus Amphitherium, our author re- 
—_ it as interesting that the first mammal should have be- 
onged to the Marsupialia, or class of pouched animals, an order 
low in the scale of creation, and ranking, as he thinks, between the 
oviparous vertebrata, (birds, reptiles, and fishes,) and the higher 
mammalia. This, however, is a mere assertion without proof ; 
and the very existence of this species, which has been the sub- 
ject of so much controversy, overturns the supposition of its 
aving been derived from any pre-existing quad 

In the era of the Cretaceous system, composed of chalk, marl, 
and green sand, our author is equally at fault in finding proofs 
of his theory, though the fossil remains which it embodies are 
extremely numerous. Here, as in the preceding system, there 
is not a single species which existed in the Palxozoic system, 
and where a resemblance occurs between the fossils of these sys- 
tems, no links connecting them are to be found. Until the 
cretaceous era, the Placoid and Ganoid fishes had flourished 
alone, and for the first time the two orders of Cycloids and Cte- 
noids, embracing eighteen families, appear, which are the very 
fishes, generally speaking, which exist in the present seas, 
Whence, then, came all on a sudden this mass of new species ? 
Our author says, that in place of the Placoid and Ganoid fishes, 
we find the fishes of two orders, (Cycloids and Ctenoids,) of 
superior organization. Now, this is a mistatement of the case, for 
the Placoids, to which the first fossil fish belonged, is of a higher 
order of organization than the Cycloids and Ctenoids, and seve- 
ral Ctenoids have, as has been previously stated, been brought by 
Mr Murchison from the old red sandstone of Russia. Our au- 
thor is puzzled with the fact that there are so few bones of birds 
in this era. He mentions some remains of a bird from a chalk 
bed, near Maidstone, supposed to have been of the long-winged 
swimmer family; but he is sensible that this alleged occurrence 
is not consistent with his theory, that birds must precede mam- 
malia, and he gets out of the difficulty by saying that they may 
nevertheless have lived, though no remains are found in a parti- 
cular formation. He adds, too, that there is a limit to this 





* This formation derives its name from a number of little spheres, like eggs, 
which mark the limestone, the most conspicuous member of the series, 

+ a Professor Owen’s Report on British Fossil Mammalia. Brit. Assoc., 1842, 
pp- 57-62. 
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uncertainty, because “we see from what remains have been 
found in the whole series, a clear —- throughout from hum- 
ble to superior types of being.” Kn this unsupported assertion 
he considers so irrefragable, that he actually uses it as a ground 
for predicting what animals have existed in particular forma- 
tions. ‘“ Hence,” says he, “ we derive a light as to what ani- 
mals may have existed at particular times, which is in some mea- 
sure independent of the specialties of fossil geology! The birds 
are below the mammalia in the animal scale, and therefore they 
may be supposed to have existed about the time of the new 
sandstone and oolite, although we find but slight traces of them in 
these formations, and it may be said till a considerably later 
period.” If our readers desire a specimen of reasoning in a 
circle, they have it here in perfection. 

The Tertiary period, in which the mammalia are abundant, 
and the era of the Superficial Formations, at which many of our 
existing species commence, present our author with no facts in 
support of his theory; and as it is not our object to give even a 
superficial notice of the interesting phenomena of animal life 
which these periods disclose, we must quit this branch of our 
subject by a mere reference to the = that there was a wide- 
— and universal submersion, destructive of animal life, in 
the era before our own, and that a new creation of animals after- 
wards took place. Our author admits the simple fact of a sub- 
mersion of a wide range, extensively if not universally destruc- 
tive of living species, but he does not venture to explain how the 
new creation could have arisen without the immediate interposi- 
tion of the Deity. 

We cannot conclude this part of our subject without directing 
our readers to an engraved Table,* in which Agassiz has repre- 
sented graphically the true history and development of fossil 
fishes, from their earliest appearance in the Palzozoic series down 
to the present time. A single glance at this Table, which we 
regret we cannot transfer to our pages, will put the reader in 
a of the ichthyological chronicle of the ancient world. 

e have already seen, that all fishes are distributed into the four 
orders of Placoids, Ganoids, Cycloids, and Ctenoids. Now, in all 
the families up to the commencement of the Cretaceous, there 
were almost no fossil fishes but Placoids and Ganoids. The Cer- 
traciontes of the Placoid order begins with only one species, and 
that species of the highest type. It reaches its maximum in the 
Triassic and Jurassic formations, and is now reduced to a few 
genera and species, without having lost its high type of organiz- 








* Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles, tom. i., pp. 170, 171. 
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ation. The Ganoid order commences with the Lepidotdes, 
under the Paleozoic system, and these wholly disappear at the 
beginning of the tertiary formation. The Cephalaspides and the 
Dipterions appear, and become extinct in the Paleozoic period. 
The Celacanthes and the Hybodontes appear—the one in the 
middle and the other at the close of the Fibeonsle period ; and 
become extinct, the first in the middle and the second at the 
beginning of the Cretaceous era. The Petalodus appears and 
disappears in the coal formations, and so does the Dictea in the 
Zechitein era. The Pyenodonts begin at the base of the Zech- 
stein, and become extinct towards the end of the Tertiary period. 
The Sgualides have increased from the middle of the Zechstein 
till the present day, and the Rays from the beginning of the 
Jurassic system till now. The new families of the Scleroder- 
mes, the Gymnodontes, the Lophobranches, and the Accipenseres, 
spring into existence almost at the same time, to replace the ex- 
tinct families. The simultaneous occurrence of jive of the fami- 
lies of the Ctenoids and Cycloids at the very commencement of 
the Cretaceous formation, and of almost all the other families at 
the end of it, are singular facts, which, when connected with 
those already mentioned, stand in direct antagonism to the theory 
of development, and establish the great truth, which all our 
geological knowledge confirms, that the Almighty was present 
in his creative majesty, renewing, by his mighty arm, the races 
of being which time and the elements had destroyed. 

The rise and decline of reptiles is entirely analogous to that of 
fishes, and equally hostile to the development principle. “ If 
the present species of animals,” says Professor Owen, “had re- 
sulted from progressive development and transmutation of for- 
mer species, each class ought now to present its typical characters 
under their highest recognized conditions of organization. But 
our review of the characters of fossil reptiles, proves that this is 
not the case.”* Professor Owen likewise informs us, that the 
period of reptiles with the highest organization is past, and that 
the change in their species, genera, and families, has been, upon 
the whole, from the complicated to the simple. He conceives, 
that reptiles were suddenly introduced on the earth’s surface, 
and that the modifications of structure which characterize the 
extinct species were originally impressed upon them at their 
creation, and have been neither derived from improvement of a 
lower, nor lost, by a progressive development into a higher type. 
Although the opinion of so able and competent a judge does not 
require confirmation, yet, in a case where anonymous assertion 








aie Report on British Fossil Reptiles, in the Rep. Brit. Assoc., 184], pp. 201, 
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has succeeded in giving currency to error, we are called upon to 
oppose it by authority as well as argument. The following 
striking passage, bearing the impress of Professor Agassiz’s 
name, will give assurance to every well-regulated mind, that the 
doctrines which we have been condemning have no foundation 
in nature. 

“Tt is now,” says he, “a truth which I consider as proved, 
that the ensemble of organized beings was renewed, not only 
in the interval of each of the great geological formations, but 
also at the time of the deposition of each particular member of 
all the formations. For example, I think I can prove that in 
the Oolitic formation, at least within the limits of the Swiss Jura, 
the organic contents of the Lias, those of the Oolitic group pro- 

rly so called, those of the Oxfordian group, and those of the 
Porilandian group, as they occur in Switzerland, are as different 
from each other as the fossils of the Lias from those of the 
Keuper, (variegated marl,) or those of the Portlandian beds 
from those of the Neocomian (green sand system) formation. I 
also believe very little in the genetic descent of living species 
from those of the various tertiary layers which have been regarded 
as identical, but which, in my opinion, are specifically distinct. 
I cannot admit the transformation of species from one formation 
to another. In advancing these general notions, I do not wish 
to offer them as inductions drawn from the study of any parti- 
cular class of animals, (of the fishes, for instance,) and applied 
to other classes, but as the results of direct observation of very con- 
siderable collections of fossils of different formations, and belonging 
to different classes of animals, in the investigation of which I have 
been specifically engaged for many years, to assure myself whether 
the conclusions which I had drawn from the tribe of fishes were 
applicable to this class only, or whether the same relations 
existed in the other remains of the animal kingdom.”* 

\From. his survey of the organic remains in the different 
geological eras of the globe, our author calls our attention 
im, two chapters, to general, and particular considerations re- 
specting the origin of the animated tribes. In the first he strives 
to establish the general likelihood of an organic creation by 
law ;, and in the second he inquires, “if science has any 





* Report on the Fossil Fish of the Devonian System. Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1842, 
pp 83, 84. The following opinion of the celebrated German physiologist, M. 

iller, deserves to be quoted :—“ All the phenomena hitherto observed in the 
animal kingdom, seem to prove that the species were originally created distinct, 
and independent of one another. There is not a remote possibility that one species 
has been produced from another.” Cuvier also denounces “ the chimerical project 
of ranging beings in a single series,:-a project,” he adds, “now renounced by 
philosophy.” 
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facts tending to bring the assumption more nearly home to na- 
ture.” To the first of these chapters we have aiready made 
sufficient reference. We must now deal with the scientific facts, 
which he says there certainly are in support of his theory. In 
the arborescent crystallizations which are seen on the inside of 
a window in frosty weather, and in the Arbor Diane, produced 
by the action of a piece of suspended silver on an amalgam of 
silver and mercury, dissolved in diluted nitric acid, our author 
sees the forms of vegetable life, and a crystallization precisely 
resembling a shrub. He finds also vegetable figures, the ram- 
fications of a tree, and its individual leaves, in the marks produced 
by positive electricity, while the marks of negative electricity 
recall the bulbous or the spreading root. Hence he concludes it 
to be indubitable that the electric energies are intimately con- 
nected with vegetable life, “ for germination will not proceed in 
water charged with negative electricity, while water fees po- 
sitively greatly favours it, and a garden sensibly increases in 
luxurvance when a number of conducting rods are made to termi- 
nate in branches over its beds!” A plant, he says, is the electri- 
cal brush realized! He maintains that the fundamental form of 
_ organic being is a globule having a new globule forming within it- 
self, and that globules can be produced in albumen by electricity ! 
He is, therefore, of opinion that electricity is the cause of life ; 
and he then inquires if plants and animals have at any time been 

roduced otherwise than in the ordinary way of generation. 
Iris, of course, he finds to be the case. A hydatid gives the 
measles to a domestic pig, while wild pigs are free from them. 
One moth attacks dressed and not undressed wool. One insect 
will sip only chocolate, and another chooses only wine and beer ; 
and creatures called pimelodes cyclopum, frequent only volcanic 
cavities, so that they must all have had their origin in modern 
times! But the most potent of all our author’s facts, on which 
he rests as the mainstay of his argument, are the insects which 
Mr. Crosse and Mr. Weekes are supposed to have brought into 
existence by galvanism. We need not tell our scientific readers 
that the celebrated Acarus Crossii was not the offspring of gal- 
vanism. Professor Schulze of Berlin, has set this question to rest 
by carefully conducted experiments; and our author ought to have 
been acquainted with the account given of them in Professor 
Owen’s Lectures. 

From this indigesta moles, this collection of statements, which 
no man but our author believes, he proceeds to explain in the 
subsequent section, the hypothesis of the development of the veget- 
able and animal kingdoms; and, with his usual boldness of 
assertion, and recklessness of scientific truth, he summons to his 
aid the doctrines of embryology. He avers it to be an wndoubted 
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fact, “that all animals pass in embryo through phases resem- 
bling the general, as well as the particular characters of those of 
lower grade. . . . . Noris Man himself exempt from this 
law. His first form is that which is permanent in the animal- 
cule, ‘This organization gradually passes through conditions 
generally resembling a fish, a reptile, a bird, and the lower mam- 
malia, before it attains its specific maturity. At one of the last 
stages of his foetal career he exhibits an intermaxillary bone 
which is characteristic of the perfect ape; this is suppressed, and 
he may then be said to take leave of the siméial type, and become 
a true human creature!” Sex, too, our author maintains, “ is 
fully ascertained to be a matter of development. All beings are, 
at one stage of the embryotic process, female, and a certain num- 
ber of these are afterwards advanced to be of the more powerful 
sex!” From doctrines like these, our author rises to the sub- 
lime in his philosophy, and leaves his readers benighted and 
bewildered at the perilous elevation. He tells us, “ that the first 
step in the creation of life upon this planet was a chemico-electric 
operation, by which simple germinal vesicles were produced ;” that 
the next step was “an advance under favour of peculiar conditions, 
from the simplest forms of being to the next more complicated, and 
this through the medium of the ordinary process of generation ; and 
finally, that the simplest and most primitive type, under a law to 
which that of like production is subordinate, gave birth to the type 
next above it; that this again produced the next higher, and so on 
to the very highest.” 

Conscious that these presumptuous opinions cannot even be 
rendered probable by any authentic instance of either plants 
or animals having been thus formed or transmuted, the author 
admits, that if the doctrine were true, “there may never have 
been an instance of the origination of life otherwise than by 

neration, since the commencement of the human species ;” and 
; illustrates this opinion by means of the beautiful chapter in 
Mr. Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,* entitled Argument in 
favour of Design, in which Mr. Babbage shews, that the devia- 
tion from a law, may be the fulfilment of a much more extensive 
law than that which is supposed to exist. Hence our author infers, 
that during the historical era, which is but a small portion of the 
entire age of our globe, the limits of species may have been 
rigidly adhered to; but still, that this rule may have been inter- 
rupted in the past, and may be so in the future.t Now, this 


* This remarkable work, distinguished by its profound thought, as well as by its 
eloquence and beauty of composition, is well worthy of the attention of our readers. 
The second edition, published in 1838, has been greatly enlarged. 

+ Thisillustration from Mr. Babbage’s calculating engine has not been fairly dealt 
with by those who have criticized the work under our notice. 
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reasoning is quite fair, and clearly establishes the conclusion, 
that though the production of like by like during the era since 
man’s creation, may have been inv ariable, this is no proof that a 
change may not have taken place before that era, and may not 
take ‘place i in future. We cannot, it is true, tell what changes 
of law are to appear in the fature ; but our author has surely 
committed a radical mistake, and surrendered his argument at 
discretion, when he says, “ We do not know what may have 
happened during the ages which preceded its commencement,”— 
namely, of the historical era. The object of a great part of our 
author’s volume, has been to draw proofs from geological history, 
that a gradual change of species took place, and that an unlike 
was produced from unlike. We have endeavoured to shew, that 
he has not established this proposition, and we venture to go 
still farther and to assert, that the chronicle of geological ev ents 
is now so complete, that we do know what has happened in 
preceding ages; and that if the doctrine of deviation from a single 
species was correct, we should have found in the bowels of the 
earth numerous and ample proofs of its truth. To maintain, 
therefore, an opinion which has not one single fact in its favour, 
which stands in direct opposition to all the analogies of nature, 
—which is repugnant to the best feelings of mankind, and sub- 
versive of all their most cherished convictions,—is a fraud com- 
mitted upon the reason, and an insult cast upon the dignity of 
our species. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow our author continuously 
through the remaining sections of his work, in which he considers 
his Hypothesis in connexion with the Affinities and Geographical 
Distribution of Animals, and treats of the Early History of Mankind, 
and the Mental Constitution of Animals ; but we feel ourselves com- 
pelled to take special notice of the chapter in his fist edition, enti- 
tled The Macleay System of Animated Nature,* in which he gave 
a full notice of that wild hypothesis, and ex ‘pressed his highest 
approbation of it, as furnishing @ powerful additional proof of the 
hypothesis of organic progress hr y virtue of law. When Mr. Mac- 
leay, an accomplished naturalist, found that he could not arrange 
animals in a linear series of progressive development, he conceiv ed 
the idea of placing them in circular groups. Each circle was 
composed of jive circular groups, and these again of other five 
inferior groups, till the species were exhausted. Hence it was 
called the Quinary system. Thus the animal kingdom is divided 
into five divisions—vertebrata, animalcula, radi: ata, acrita, and 
mollusca ; the mammalia into cheirotheria, feree, cetacea, glires, 
and ungulata; and so on. In following out this system, our author 


* See Maciray’s Here Entomologice. 
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finds, that the crow is partially vested with the united properties 
of all other birds, while it is the pre-eminent type of its own order ; 
and that Man holds the same place among the mammalia that the 
crow does among the birds! And as “ the corvide, our parallel 
in Aves, consist of several distinct genera and subgenera, we 
may expect to see several varieties of the being Homo! Is our 
race, then, we ask, but the initial of the grand crowning type?” 

It would be an unprofitable task to enter into any examina- 
tion of the quinary system. The author of The Vestiges, repent- 
ing, we hope, of his adhesion to it, and of the wild notions of 
which he has made it the foundation, has himself condemned it. 
He has actually omitted from his 4th edition the whole section 
on the Macleay system; and though he persists in saying that it 
“ possesses a basis in truth,” he yet acknowledges that it “ has 
been latterly abandoned by many who at one time embraced it, 
in consequence of its being found to involve so many difficulties.”* 
This little incident points out in a striking manner the constitu- 
tion of our author’s mind—a mind without fixed principles, and 
as ready to abandon an old position as it is willing to assume a 
new one. 

We should not do justice to our readers were we to withhold 
all reference to the system of progressive development of Lamarck, 
which, though substantially the same as that of our author, yet 
greatly surpasses it, in so far as it assigns intelligible causes for 
those successive changes of species which he endeavours. to esta- 
blish. Like our author, he grants us a Derry, who commu- 
hiicated to' Nature the power of forming all bodies from dead 
matter, by heat, electricity, and other agents. Small gelatinous 
bodies were produced in water: Cavities were formed. ‘Subtle 
fluids were sbicitied. Internal motion supervened, and organiza- 
tion and life followed. Concretions incapable of irritability went 
to form vegetables, and those capable of it—to form animals. 
These rudimentary plants and animals increased, en by 

mmation, and by the force of circumstances, assumed various 

rms,’ and ertired various systems of organs. The progressive 
development now took 7 gee The snail, desirous of touchin 
ati ‘object, made the effort, and thus were its feelers formed. 
Birds desirous of perching upon trees, made the effort, and 
claws were generated. The author of this system, which still 
on the Continent, was not only an able naturalist, but:a 
ous and highly esteemed professor in the Great Museum of 


Natural History in Paris. e have seen and admired this. 








* An admirable exposition of the absurdities of the Quinary System, from the 
pen, we believe, of Dr. Fleming, will be found in the Quarterly Review, Vol. XLL., 


p. 318, &e. 1829. 
* Hist. Nat. des Animaux sans vertebres, 1815, tom. i., p. 348. 
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handsome descendant of the Monads, dignified among his highly 
sy ow we compeers, at the very time when he was elaborating 
in his latter days the ingenious speculation which we have been 
considering. 

In his section on the purposes and general condition of the ani- 
mated creation, our author resumes his favourite topic of the de- 
velopment of higher types of humanity than man—of nobler 

ests, more ae in intellect and morals—who are to take 
their place at the perennial banquet of their Maker. If it be 
true that intellectual and immortal man has passed through all 
the lowest types of animal life, our author can scarcely doubt the 

sibility of his apotheosis. If “ Cuvier and Newton are,” as 
states it, “ the expansion of a clown,” and that clown the ex- 
pansion of a reptile, why may we not creep upwards to the type 
of the angel? The experience of the past, however, does not, 
we fear, encourage us to anticipate so glorious a destiny. Ad- 
vancing rapidly in our physical condition, and acquiring new 
powers over matter, our intellectual nature has already reached a 
type almost superhuman: But no such amelioration has shewn 
itself in our moral being; and it is a problem yet to be solved, 
what will be the social condition of our globe when man’s mental 
ate have been fully developed, and all the varieties of his race 
rought into that perilous proximity which will give free sco 
to the action and reaction of their interests and passions. oe 
ing at man bound under the restraints of law, and professing, to 
be bound by those of religion ;—studying him in the dark phases 
of his avarice and his cruelty, and surveying himyin the death 
field, lifting his murderous arm against his fellow, or marshalled 
in fierce array against a brother race, what can we mg from 
him when more powerful elements of his nature are brought 
into play—when more numerous enemies are drawn within this 
reach, and more deadly instruments placed in his hand? His de- 
scent from the serpent and the tiger—if that be his genealogy ; and 
his: participation in all the animal natures through which he. has 
— if that be his constitution ; will not justify high expecta- 
tions of his future development ; and thongs we repudiate this 
pedigree and that organization, we acknowledge the bitter truth, 
that under the highest type of his civilization, he bears the guilt 
of deeds of more savage cruelty, and more ferocious revenge 
than those of a carnivorous age, when the elephant and the rhino- 
ceros contended for some verdant oasis, and hyzenas and wolves 
for some disputed prey. 

We confess, however, that we do not anticipate any such dete- 
rioration of our species. Knowledge may advance, and piety may 
decline ; religious convulsions, and bloody revolutions may afilict 
ourselves or our children ; but ancient seers, whose oracles never 
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lied, have told us that these are but the tornados that are to pu- 
rify our moral atmosphere—the thunder-clouds that will leave us 
under a brighter and a bluer sky. That Divine Being who 
moulds matter to his will, will not leave unrenewed that portion 
of his own immaterial nature which he has given us; and in the 
humble step of the schoolmaster, and the firmer tread of the mis- 
sionary, we may recognize those secondary means by which man 
is to recover the image which he has lost. 

If we have been compelled to animadvert with severity on our 
author’s doctrine of transmutation and development, we fear that 
we must sound a still louder note of censure in reviewing his sec- 
tion on the Mental Constitution of Animals. The tendency, if 
not the purpose of this essay, is to teach the doctrines of mate- 
rialism ; and the argument is so mixed up with religious senti- 
ment, and so overlaid with orthodox phraseology, that it is emi- 
nently calculated to mislead an unwary reader. After charac- 
terizing the ordinary opinions respecting the difference between 
mind and instinct, as “ a strange system of confusion and error, 
which it is imprudent to regard as essential to religion, since can- 
did investigations of nature tend to show its untenableness,” he 
tells us, that there is “ in reality nothing to prevent our regard- 
ing man as specially endowed with an immortal spirit, at the same 
time that his ordinary mental manifestations are looked upon as 
simple phenomena resulting from organization, those of the lower 
animals being absolutely the same in character.” He maintains 
that “ the grades of mind, like the forms of being, are mere stages 
of development !” —that “ mental action being proved to be 
under law, passes at once into the category of natural things’— 
that “ its old metaphysical character vanishes in a moment,” and 
that “the distinction between physical and moral is annulled.” 
He teaches that “ the brain is an electric apparatus,” that “ elec- 
tricity is almost as metaphysical as ever mind was supposed to be” 
—that “ mental action may be imponderable and intangible,” 
and that, if it is electric, it may move at the rate of 192,000 miles 
in a second! He tells us that the acts of memory “ are like 
‘images resuscitated on sensitive paper by the fumes of mercury,” 
—that “conception and imagination are only intensities of the 
state of brain in which memory is produced,” and that “ free will 
in man is nothing more than a vicissitude in the supremacy of 
the faculties over each other.” These various positions, strongly 
redolent of materialism, and leading to a godless fatalism, will, we 
trust, find no response in the minds of any of our readers. They 
form an appropriate introduction to the praise of phrenology, 
which our author designates as “ the system of mind invented by 
Gall,” and supported “ by induction from @ vast nwnber of actual 
cases.” 
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We are very unwilling to meddle with Phrenology, a subject 
almost tabooed, and fenced with so many sensibilities, male and 
female, as to enjoy a sort of charmed existence, which, like the 
polypus, survives in its individual parts after it has been cut to 
pieces as a whole; but its acceptance by the author of The Ves- 
tiges, and its alliance with materialism and other heresies, exhi- 
bits it in its real character and tendencies, and compels us to 
devote a few sentences to its discussion. There is a condition 
of mind, the result of education and natural temperament, pecu- 
liarly open to the reception of novel and easily comprehended 
doctrines. Its leading feature is its impatience of that slow in- 
ductive process by which great truths are established by one 
mind, and through which they are demonstrated to other minds 
of similar character, though unequal power; and we need hardly 
tell our readers, that ¢ruths thus established, and thus capable of 
being communicated with the evidence of demonstration, are the 
only realities of science. The mould in which Providence has 
cast the female mind, does not present to us those rough phases 
of masculine strength which can sound depths, and grasp syllo- 
gisms, and cross-examine nature. With such a conformation, 
we should have lacked its soft and gentle temperament—its quick 
appreciation of character—and that yielding submission to a 
stronger nature, with which it is destined to blend. A jury of 
the Muses could not have administered the impartial justice of 
Rhadamanthus; nor could a quorum of the Graces have extri- 
cated Deedalus from his labyrinth. Hence it is that doctrines 
such as those of Phrenology and Mesmerism, have collected their 
followers chiefly from one sex; and if we have rightly gathered 
the rumours of the day, the most numerous and ardent admirers 
of The Vestiges of Creation, have perused it in the boudoir and 
the drawing-room. It would augur ill for the rising generation, 
if the mothers of England were infected with the errors of 
Phrenology: it would augur worse were they tainted with Ma- 
terialism. 

Every branch of study that deserves the name of science, has 
its system of facts and its code of laws; but Phrenology has never 
yet been able to adduce a single indisputable fact in favour of its 
doctrines. Its object is to discover a relation between certain 
intellectual and moral truths and certain physical magnitudes ; 
and yet it does not directly compare those truths with these 
magnitudes, but with certain other magnitudes, supposed to be 
similar, and with which the truths in question have no connexion. 
In making such a comparison, we must be sure of the correct- 
ness of what we assume to be truths. The mental or moral 
phase must be so prominent and unambiguous, that every man 
can recognize its existence; and the corresponding magnitude 
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must. be so distinctly marked, that all men can see it. The 
feature in the brain must not be inferred from the feature in the 
external cranium, covered, it may be, with hair, and flesh, and 
skin, and possibly exaggerated or diminished by some external 
cause. It must be directly observed in the healthy brain itself’; 
and if the cerebral development corresponds in magnitude with 
the mental feature, we become possessed of a single fact, half 
moral and half physical. If this correspondence is invariable in 
all other cases, we then have one phrenological fact in reference 
to one portion of the brain, which, if, as we assume, it rests 
on accurate observation, we can compel every sound mind to 
believe. But if there be one distinct and unambiguous excep- 
tion, for which no reasonable cause can be assigned, the whole 
doctrine must be at once abandoned. Were there a single 
satellite in the solar system whose motion did not correspond 
with the inverse law of attraction, even the doctrine of gravity 
must be rejected. How difficult, then, must it be to determine 
phrenological facts, and in what storehouse can we expect to 
find them? Who could venture to record it as a scientific truth, 
that Voltaire had not, and that Sir Walter Scott had, piety as 
an. element of his mind; and that the brain of the one wanted, 
while that. of the other possessed, the corresponding elevation ? 
Who can testify to us, as a fact, that a murderer possesses a 
truly murderous disposition, or a thief a truly thievish one? — It 
is only insulated acts, and these generally not the result of habit, 
but of momentary impulse, of which man ever takes cognizance. 
It is God alone that can pronounce upon the real condition of 
the heart and soul, out of which are the issues of life. A true 
phrenological fact, therefore, which we can force a sound mind 
to believe, must involve, in one of its aspects, a species of know- 
ledge which it is not in the power of man, and still less within 
his province, to attain; and in the other, a physical fact, which 
can be seen only in the brain itself, and which cannot be inferred 
from any external sign.. For such facts, anxious as we have 
been to find them, we have long sought im vain. We have been 
compelled, therefore, to regard Phrenology as the twin-sister of 
Animal Magnetism; and hanging Phreno-mesmerism as a mill- 
stone round their necks, we willingly cast them into the sea.* 








































* Since the above paragraph was printed, we have seen a notice of a work en- 
titled, Anastasis ; or, The Doctrine of tie Resurrection of the Body, Rationally and Serip-~ 
turally considered. By Grorce Busu, Professor of Hebrew, New York City Uni- 
versity. The main object of this work is to prove, from certain physiological 
opinions respecting the renewal of the human frame, and the transmission of its 
decomposed elements into other forms of being, that the resurrection of the body 
is impossible ; and that the passages of Scripture which teach it are capable of # 
better interpretation. In conformity with these views, Professor Bush maintains 
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Entertaining the views which we have now expressed respect- 
— nature and tendency of the work before us, we regard its 
publication not only as calculated to sap the foundations of reli- 
gion and morality, but as eminently injurious to the progress of 
science. Although, in Scotland, there is not a single clergyman 
either in the Establishment, or the Free Church, or any of the 
Dissenting bodies, who cherishes the slightest hostility to any 
branch of science, or would in any way obstruct its cultivation, 
yet England has recently exhibited in one of its Universities, and 
in several of its clergy, a decided aversion to geological truth, 
and a pious horror at its dissemination. The work before us 
cannot fail to strengthen such prejudices wherever they had pre- 
viously existed, and to create them in minds to which they would 
never otherwise have found admission. When we find astrono- 
mical truths made the basis of dangerous speculations, and every 
branch of natural history and physiology summoned to the sup- 
port of materialism, it is scarcely a matter of surprise, that our 
most liberal and best informed divines should question the value 
of knowledge that admits of such ingenious, and, we fear, suc- 
cessful misapplication. The popularity of The Vestiges of Crea- 
tion, and its wide circulation among the highest classes of society 
in England, cannot be overlooked by the religious community, 
Its reception indicates the prevalence of an unhealthy system 





that the identical natural body of Christ did not rise, and that, when he ate with 

his apostles after his resurrection, the act of eating “ was doubtless an optical fact.” 

If this doctrine were true, Man would cease to be a responsible agent, and the’ 
convictions of his conscience would thus be overpowered by a physiological dogma 

— itself unproved, and incapable of proof. 

In perfect harmony with suck views, Professor Bush professes his entire belief 
in Mesmerism as a science—* for science,” says he, “ it certainly is ;” and in the 
following passage he indicates his belief, that Animal Magnetism is yet to play an 
important part in the reformation of theology :— 

“We have no hesitation in expressing our belief that very important light is yet 
to be reflected from that science (Mesmerism) on some of the profoundest mys- 
teries of our physical and intellectual being. Nor is it any less clear to our con- 
victions, that the physico-psychical system of Swedenborg, in this connewion, is destined 
to engage the study of all reflecting minds. For sure we are, that no one ean in- 
stitute the comparison that we have between the facts of Animal Magnetism and the 
doctrines of this remarkable man, without seeing that they stand in the same relation to each 
other as do the laws of gravitation in the universe to the philosophy of Newton. We have 
learned—and not a little to our surprise—that the system of Swedenborg, so far 
from being a mere wild incoherent farrago of spiritual hallucination, is really built 
upon a profound philosophy of matter and of mind, and that the question of the truth 
of his theology must be decided by that of his philosophy ; and this, strange as it 
may appear, is rather receiving confirmation than refutation by the results of seien- 
tifie research.” 

Professor Bush is of course an abettor of Phrenology as well as of Mesmerism. 
When we find such sciences—falsely so called—not only adopted as de trated 
truths by those who maintain the most heretical opinions in philosophy and religion, 
but actually employed as the interpreters of Scripture, we think it is high time to 
warn the religious community of the danger to which the young mind is exposed 
by the study of such ambiguous doctrines. 
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of education, and more than justifies the fears of those who 
regard education without religion as one of the greatest evils 
which can be inflicted upon society. It becomes the duty, 
therefore, of all cultivators of science, but especially of geologists 
and naturalists, to denounce and expose that system of “scientific 
error which is now maintained by the enemies of their faith. 
Nor is it less the duty of the Church and the State to guard our 
educational institutions—our schools, as well as our universities 
—against the admission of teachers who, in connexion with the 
grand truths of science—the language in which God addresses 
himself to the reason of his creatures—may instil those fatal 
lessons of materialism and natural law, which expel the Almighty 
from the universe he has made, and silence the articulate elo- 
quence of his works. 

The connexion which exists between the great truths of geo- 
logy and natural history, and the evidences af revealed religion, 
and the prevalence of unsound opinions on these subjects, have 
pointed out the necessity of giving such an education to minis- 
ters of the Gospel, as w ill enable them to understand and expose 
such errors. We observe in the proceedings of the General 
Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland, that it is in their 
contemplation to establish a chair in connexion with their Theo- 
logical College, the object of which is to give such a complete 
course of geology and natural history, that the student will find 
himself armed at all points not only i in combating the new and 
infidel arguments which modern science has been arraying against 
religion, but in expounding those numerous portions of Scripture 
which are peculiarly associated with natural phenomena, and 
with the climatology and natural*history of the Holy Land. <A 
clergyman thus furnished with the stores of natural science, 
in its practical as well as its theoretical bearings, will become 
an useful auxiliary to the various classes of his flock with whom 
he daily converses, and the country gentleman, as well as the 
farmer, the miner, and the fisherman, . may draw new supplies of 
secular and even professional know ledge, from him whom God 
has made their spiritual instructor. Nor will such an education 
be less useful to the missionary, whether his lot is to be cast 
among a barbarous or a civilized people. His arguments, drawn 
from science, will command respect amid an instructed though 
irreligious community ; while his knowledge of the useful arts, as 
well as of natural phenomena, will open in the savage mind an 
easier path for the entrance of revealed truth. Nor w will his own 
countrymen be without an interest in the career of such an intel- 
ligent instructor. His increased respectability and success among 
his people will communicate a new zeal to the pious body which 
he represents ; while his general scientific researches, and his in- 
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vestigations of the minerals, mines, and products of the country 
which he visits, will secure the favourable co-operation of classes 
not religious, and may eventually draw their attention to the 
higher objects of missionary enterprize.* 

“At no preceding peri iod of our history was it more necessary than 
it is at present to maintain the connexion of religious with scientific 
truth. Between such elements there can be no antagonism. That 
truth ceases to be religious which stands opposed to a truth in na- 
ture, whether it be a phenomenon which we observe, or a result 
which we prove. Religious truth, thus insulated and pure, will 
yet be, as it ever ought to have been, the controlling principle of 
the political, as well as of the moral world—the central sun to 
which reason and conscience must necessarily gravitate. The star 
of science can shine but in its reflected light. The noblest lyre is 
struck in vain unless it vibrates to immortal strains. Even social 
life, in its brightest phases, demands the balm and the stimulus 
of things eternal. p 0 at still higher ends, religious truth 
has begun to irradiate the judicial and the legislative mind— 
traversing, with electric life, the wire-wove institutions of man— 
rousing ie its transit the northern serf and the southern slav o~ 
guarding the poor man’s heritage, and staying the strong man’s 
arm—clinging to the great social questions now agit: iting the 
wor. <eep its hold till our common nature 
shall achieve an enjoy its common rights. 

While reflecting on the opinions so openly avowed, and so insi- 
diously taught in the work before us, and recollecting the per- 
plexities which beset the young inquirer when questions associa- 
ted with omnipotence of power, infinity of space, and eternity of 
time, are submitted to the scrutiny of his reason, we have felt 
anxious to discover that peculiar character of mind, and that train 
of thought, under the influence of which, one man has been left 
in scepticism, and another conducted to truth. When the idea 
of an uncreated and underived spirit first fixes itself in the mind, 
and becomes the origin of speculations respecting our responsibili- 
ties and destiny, the attributes of omnipotence and omniscience, 
the necessary postulates in our reasoning, lead us forward to the 
axiomatic truths of fore-knowledge and “ predestination, which so 
generally entrench themselves in the ardent mind. Thus drawn 
into a track which it cannot quit, and spell-bound amid great 

3 








* We understand that, at the request of several clergymen and other persons in 
Aberdeen, our most distinguished philosophical naturalist, the Rev. Dr. Fleming, 
of the Univ ersity there, who has so often stood forward as the champion of Reve- 
lation against perverted Science, has been preparing a short course of Lectures on 
the subjects above referred to, which we trust he will afterwards publish. We 
earnestly hope that the Free C hurch will lose no time in establishing a Chair for 
the same purpose, in connexion with their Theological College in Edinburgh. 
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truths which it cannot fathom, the mind shrinks from a pursuit in 
which no resting-place can be found. On one side it descries 
Nature and CHANCE seated on their sackcloth throne—on the 
other, the grisly spectre of FaTaLism moulding man’s lot, and 
measuring the thread of his existence. From this dilemma, the 
inquirer can only escape by retracing his steps, and acknowledging 
the humbling fact, that he has been occupied with ideas inpeadl his 
grasp, and seeking in vain that spiritual thread, more to be coveted 
than that of hoiainn, which could alone extricate him from his la- 
byrinth. The cardinal error which this mode of inquiry involves, 
is that of viewing the Creator chiefly in reference to the universe of 
matter, and dissociated, as it were, from the living beings he has 
made. The author of The Vestiges, as we have seen, regards it as 
lowering God, and detracting from his foresight, to assimilate his 
mode of acting to “ that of the ordinary proceedings of mankind.’ 

But the very opposite opinion appears to us to be true. The only 
suse mode of acquiring sound ideas of our relation to the Creator 
isto begin with the study of ourselves, and to view God:as a 
Father and Friend, dealing with us in precisely the same way as 
we. would deal with others over whom we exercise authority. 
Conscience, that infallible Mentor “that sticketh closer than'a 
brother,” tells us that we are responsible beings; and in the 
domestic, as well as the social circle, we speedily feel the discipline 
and, learn the lesson ‘of rewards and punishments. The law 
written in man’s heart points to the past as pregnant with 
eyents, which may affect the future ; and in the earnestness of 
hjs, aspirations, and the activity of his search, he is gradually 
led to the mysterious history of his race. He learns, that on 
tables of stone| have been engraven the same law to which ‘his 
heart responded ;—that when ‘all were dead, one died for ‘all; 
and, in the contemplation of the great sacrifice, he obtains a solu- 
tion of the interesting problem of his individual destiny. ‘The 
Sacred record which \is now his guide, speaks to him of fore-know- 
ledge and predestination, while, in “rbot consistency, it records 
the, ministration of. descending spirits, and the holier commun-= 
ings of Godwith man. The Divine decrees no longer perplex 
him,,,, They transcend, indeed, his Reason—but that Reason, the 
faithful interpreter of Conscience, does not falter in proclaiming 
the Freedom of his Will, and the Responsibility of his Actions. 


In the brief analysis we have given of: Geological History, it 
was ,our chief object to controvert the theory of development 
as, deduced from the order of succession in which animal and 
vegetable remains are found in: strata of different ages; and 
in, the. performance of such.a task it: was impossible to give our 
readers any satisfactory view of the actual progress of creation. 
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Without such a view, however, our duty would be ill discharged ; 
and though the task, if rightly performed, would require a vo- 
lume, we may yet within our limited space trace with a rapid 
pen that mysterious chronicle which records the physical history 
of the earth. 

It is not within our province to inquire by what process, and 
in what condition the Almighty brought matter into existence— 
what the space was which it occupied, or what the forms were 
which it assumed. Of such things we know nothing. In the 
depths of primeval time, the globe we omar have enjoyed 
a planetary existence, wheeling along its ethereal railway with- 
out a breathing passenger to count its periods, and without a 
living plant to measure the day by its opening and closing blos- 
soms, or to mark the rolling seasons by the yearly increments of 
its stem. Or it may have been the theatre on which vast cycles 
of animal and vegetable life have been run—now its birthplace, 
and now its grave: But we have no data to guide us in our 
conjectures, and even imagination fails us if we call it to our 
aid. Whatever may have been, had ceased to be at the corm- 
mencement of our history, when the primary rocks, forming 
the molten nucleus of the globe, were first exposed to ‘the 
action of the elements. In these primary rocks, consisting of 
granite, basalt, green stone, and porphyry, not a trace of animal 
or vegetable remains is to be forind, and hence we learn that 
there was a time when neither plants nor animals existed on out 

lobe. That these primary rocks have been melted by heat, ‘and 
Cane in many places been elevated into hills, and ejected in va+ 
rious ways by internal forces, are facts now admitted by eve 
geologist. When the rugged surface of the earth, thus formed, 
was exposed to the action of the elements, now broken into frag- 
ments by, mechanical forces, now abraded by the descent of these 
fragments, the detritus would be washed down into the bottom ‘of 
the sea, and the strata thus deposited, when indurated by thé 
internal heat of the earth, would form the derivative or meta- 
morphic strata of geologists, consisting of beds of gneiss; and 
various kinds of crystalline slates, containing hornblende, mica; 
and clay, These strata are many miles thick, and their accumu 
lation must have been the work of many ages. In certain ‘beds 
of gneiss, and in many of the slate strata, we find the first traces 
of vegetable life: Alga and fuci, probably the earliest food of ani- 
mals, were found prepared for their use. In the strata nearest 
to these we find a few shells of the genus producta, though it is 
highly probable that medusz and other animals of a fleshy na- 
ture may have existed at the same time. 

In the grauwacké or transition series, consisting of conglo- 
merate rocks and slaty sandstones and limestones, numerous re- 
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mains of plants and animals occur. The conglomerate rocks 
exhibit in their rounded pebbles the action of water in rapid 
motion, and the slates and shales were obviously deposited in the 
state of mud or sand at the bottom of the sea. Fishes are the 
only vertebrated animals which these rocks contain. Many 
genera of the molluscs, some of which are extinct, and others still 
exist, also occur. In the division of articulata, we have numerous 
species of trilobites, most of which are extinct, and among the 
Radiata, the Crinoidea, or lily-shaped animals of the fossil coral- 
lines, are the most interesting. The plants in the inferior rocks 
of this series are chiefly marine ; but in the superincumbent beds 
of coal, we find the most splendid assemblage of plants with 
forms and characters now unknown, and, along with these, beds 
of rich iron ore, with lime in its neighbourhood, to give its aid 
in separating the metal from its ore. 

In the next cycle of this strange history, we find numerous 
beds of rock-salt, and numerous salt springs, occurring for the 
first time. Fossils belonging to the four great divisions of the 
animal kingdom, present themselves during this period; but 
those of the terrestrial mammalia are few and insignificant, being 
limited to two or three marsupial animals allied to the opossums. 
The aristocrats of the land, as well as the sea, were now the 
gigantic Saurian reptiles, some restricted to the ocean, others 
swarming on the margin of lakes and rivers ;—some enjoying 
the rank luxuriance of tropical jungles, while others mounted 
also into the air like the fiend of the poet— 


“ That swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.” 


In this age of reptile ascendancy, the species were peculiarly 
fitted for the occupancy of a globe, while preparing, by the tumult 
of the elements, for a higher order of beings. Their right of pos- 
session was not disputed either by the carnivorous or the lacus- 
trine maumalia. The Saurians reigned alone in lizard majesty, 
the types of new forms of being, to which there had been no 
approximation, and which were destined to disappear amid the 
future revolutions of our globe. Of these reptiles, one of the 
most remarkable is the Ichthyosaurus, or fish lizard. According 
to Professor Owen, it must have presented the general external 
figure of a huge predatory abdominal fish, with a larger tail and 
smaller caudal fin than usual, and covered with a smooth or 
finely wrinkled skin. It had four broad feet or paddles, the pos- 
terior pair being of the same size as the anterior pair; and Pro- 
fessor Owen is of opinion that the anterior paddles might be sub- 
servient to locomotion, not only in the water but on land, and 
that when applied to the resisting soil, they might re-act with due 
force upon the trunk. Supposing the animal to have been ovi- 
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parous, he conceives that, like the crocodile, it might have come 
on shore to sleep, or to deposit its eggs. In the Ichthyosaurus 
platyodon, whose length must have exceeded thirty feet, the cavity 
for the eyeball is no less than fourteen inches in its larger dia- 
meter, and on the front of this cavity there are seventeen sclerotic 
plates ranged round a central aperture, like the scales of an arti- 
choke.* 

One of the most singular facts in the history of these reptiles, 
is the existence of the half-digested remains of the fishes and re 
tiles which they had devoured; and throughout the strata in 
which their skeletons are entombed, Dr. Buckland has discovered 
their petrified faeces, often in such a perfect state as to indicate, 
not merely the food of the animal, but even the dimensions, form 
and structure of its stomach, and intestinal canal. These fecal 
remains resemble oblong pebbles, about 3 inches long and 1} in 
average diameter. Some of them exhibit the gigantic calibre 
of the thirty feet reptile, while others are flat and amorphous, 
either from their original fluid state or from superincumbent 
pressure. They have commonly three coils, and contain the 
scales and undecomposed teeth, and bones of the fishes which had 
been devoured. 

Not less wonderful in its character and structure is the Plesio- 
saurus, another genus of the Enaliosaurian order, discovered in 
1823, and established by Sir Henry de la Beche and Mr. Cony- 
beare. Cuvier has pronounced it to be the most monstrous of 
all the inhabitants of a former world, uniting the teeth of a cro- 
codile to the head of the lizard having a neck of enormous 
length, equal to the body and tail together, with thirty-five verte- 
bree, resembling the body of a serpent; and combining with the 
trunk and tail of an ordinary quadruped the ribs of a chameleon 
and the body of a whale. It has four paddles, like the Ichthyo- 
saurus, and seems to have lived in shoal water, occasionally visit- 





* Professor Owen, in his Report on British Fossil Reptiles, divides the whole 
class of reptiles into nine orders,—1. Enatrosaurta, including the genera Plesio- 
saurus, with 16 British species ; Jchthyosaurus, with 10 species ; and Pliosaurus, with 
2 species. 2. Crocopi1ta, including the genera Te/eosaurus, 3 species ; the Cetiosau- 
rus, 4 species ; the Steneosaurus, | species ; the Streptosplondylus, 2 species ; and the 
Suchosaurus, Crocodilus, Geniopholis, Poikilopleuron, each | species. 3. Dinosaurta, 
with 3 genera, Meyalosaurus, Thyleosaurus, and Iguanodon, each | species. 4. La- 
CERTILIA, including 8 genera, Pal@osaurus and Lacerta, each 2 species ; Mosasaurus, 
Leiodon, Raphiosaurus, Rhynchosaurus, Thecodontosaurus, and Cladiodon, each | species. 
5. Presosaurta, with one genus, the Plerodactylus, 2 species. 6. SAURIA INCERTA 
SEDIS, including 2 genera, Polyptichodon and Rysosteus, each with | species. 7. 
Cuetonia, including 6 genera, Testudo, Tretosternon, Trianyx, each | species ; Emys 
and Platemys, each 3 species ; and Chcelone, 10 species. 8. Opnipta, with 1 genus, 
Paleophis, \ species. 9. Batracuta, with | genus, Labyrinthodon, 5 species.—See 
Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1837, p. 126; and 1841, p. 389; &e. 
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ing the shore. Cuvier supposes it to have had the power of 
changing the colour of its skin; and hence it may have been a 
sort of submarine chameleon. 

The great animal of Maestricht, as it was called, the gigantic 
Mosasaurus, was discovered near that city in 1780. It was a ma- 
rine reptile, allied to the Monitors or lizards, and yet it vastly ex- 
ceeds, in its dimensions, that race of beings, of which there is not 
existing, at this present moment, a single species that could live 
in the sea. It has 133 vertebra, and instead of legs, four paddles 
like the whale. 

But of all the fossil animals the Pterosaurians, or flying lizards, 
are the most extraordinary. Externally, they are like our bats 
and vampires, with the head and neck of a bird, the wings of the 
bat, and a body and tail approximating to those of quadrupeds. 
Their eyes were of enormous size, probably to enable them to fly 
in the dark; their wings had projecting claws by which they 
might creep or climb, and they seem also to have had the power 
of swimming like the vampire bat of Benin. 

In the train of these extraordinary beings follow the Megalo- 
saurus and the Jguanodon—the first an enormous gigantic reptile 
about 40 or 50 feet long, and uniting the structures of the croco- 
dile and monitor, and the second a still more gigantic lizard, 
whose length has been computed to be 70 feet, the length of its 
body 523 feet, and the circumference of its body 14} feet! al- 
though the living ignane, to which it is allied, is neyer found of 
a. greater size than five feet. 

_ Such were the denizens of the earth in that early age which 
preceded. the formation of the secondary strata. Without natu- 
ral descent, they came fresh from the hand of their Maker, 
adapted by his infinite wisdom to inhabit the muddy lakes and 
estuaries of a globe not yet fitted for other forms of life; and 
when the earth was ready for the reception of quadrupeds, the 

igantic lizards disappeared, and the Almighty again displayed 
is creative power in races of living beings not less extraordinary 
than those which had perished. The most interesting examples 
of this new creation are the gigantic mammalia called the Dino- 
therium.and the Megatherium. The first of these animals was the 
largest of the terrestrial mammalia. The length of the largest 
species has been computed to be 18 feet. ‘The form of its shoul- 

er-blade, resembling that of a mole, indicates a peculiar adapta- 
tion of the foreleg to the operation of digging, and this indication 
is corroborated by the structure of the lower jaw, which is four 
feet long, and carries at its extremity two enormous tusks, which, 
combining the functions of the pickaxe and the saw, Dr. Buck- 
land regards as instruments for raking and grubbing up the roots 
of large aquatic vegetables. 
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In its character of a huge, herbivorous, and —_ quadru- 
ped, Dr. Buckland recognizes adaptations to the lacustrine con- 
dition of the earth during the tertiary periods to which the 
existence of such animals Tine been confined. No less interest- 
ing is the Megatherium—a gigantic animal, surpassing in bulk 
the largest rhinoceros, and approximating to the modern sloth, 
armaditio or chlamyphorus; the first residing upon trees, and 
the two last burrowing for food and shelter in the sand. It is 
cased in a coat of armour. Its haunches are about five feet 
wide, its body twelve feet long and eight high, its feet a yard 
long, and its huge tail is clad inarmour. “ His entire frame,” as 
Dr. Buckland states, “ was an apparatus of colossal mechanism ; 
strong, and ponderous in proportion as his work was heavy, and 
calculated to be the vehicle of life and enjoyment to a gigantic 
race of quadrupeds.” Both these extraordinary animals, the 
dinotherium and the megatherium, along with many others of the 
same periods, exist only in their fossil remains, exhibiting the 
infinite skill and variety of contrivance which distinguish all 
the works of creation. Did our limits permit it, we should 
willingly pursue these enticing details, and describe the various 
other remains of carnivorous animals which swarmed in the 
temperate and tropical regions of the globe in the cycle which 
immediately preceded our own. These animals gradually ap- 
proached toa resemblance with those which at present exist, 
though several of them, like more ancient races, are now extinct. 
The lion, the tiger, and the hyena, ranged through our woods 
and jungles; gigantic birds of “ fearful magnitude,” and wing- 
less, stalked over our plains, and still more gigantic tortoises, 
equalling the elephant in size, crawled upon our shores. The 
Dinornis,* a bird one-third larger than the African ostrich, has 
been resuscitated, by Professor Owen, from bones collected by 
the Rev. Mr. ‘Williams from the alluvial mud in Poverty Bay, 
New Zealand; and there is some reason to believe that it may 
have existed in our own day, though the footprints of wingless 
birds, of the same size and character, have been found upon the 
new red sandstone of Connecticut and Massachussets. No less 
remarkable is the colossal fossil Tortoisef of the Sivalick Hills, 
recently discovered by Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautley, in 
strata supposed to be of the newer tertiary period. This enormous 
animal must have been eighteen feet har and upwards of 
seven feet high—a fit representative of the mythological tortoise 
which, according to the indian cosmogony, supported the globe. 





* From dees, fearfully great, and ogus,a bird. A leg bone of thisbird is 2 feet 
4} inches, and a thigh bone 4 inches long, and 7} in circumference. , 
+ The Colossochelis Atlas of Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautley. 
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In the formations which immediately precede the era of man, 
various animals, similar to those of our own age, have been dis- 
covered. Huge waves seem to have swept over the earth, mould- 
ing and grooving its surface, transporting huge masses of gravel 
and clay, and carrying along with them the enormous boulders 
which stood in their way. Gigantic blocks of granite, carried 
either by floods, or icebergs, or glaciers, were swept from their 
native beds; and there is reason to believe that it was at this 
period that sea-beaches were raised, or lakes emptied, by those 
subterranean forces which have produced such powerful effects 
in different parts of the earth. 

In the diluvian matter thus scattered over the globe, the bones 
of extinct and living species are found in fragments, along 
with portions of fresh-water shells and vegetable remains; but 
neither in these, nor in the more ancient cemeteries of primeval 
times, is the least vestige of man to be found. No tablets of 
bronze, nor obelisks of granite, record his deeds—no work of 
human skill proves that he lived—no fragment of his bones indi- 
cates that he died. The earth was trodden by more gigantic 
footsteps than his, and mightier carcases strewed the battle-field 
of the carnivorous age. ‘The chronicles of the primeval world 
present us with no other spoils but the skeletons of its irra- 
tional denizens, and the plants and forests which fed and shel- 
tered them. Governed by a ferocious population, its political 
economy must have “se ens singular phases. When instinct 
drew up the statute-book, and law and equity were its oracular 
responses, justice must have been quickly, and impartially, and 
cheaply administered. When there was no gold to bribe, and 
no conscience to give in exchange for office, a four-footed Premier 
must have been tolerably just, if his nature prevented him from 
being wise ; and when the amount of killed and wounded in bat- 
tle depended on what an enemy could swallow and carry off, a 
Commander-in-chief on all-fours could not have won his baton by 
unnecessary bloodshed. The government of brutes must have 
been stable before man disturbed it—its police active, and its 
executioners merciful. Dumb nature was never stretched on 
the rack or broken on the wheel. It was never burnt by fag- 
gots—nor tortured by poison—nor immured in dungeons—nor 
suffocated in caverns. Reason had not then ennobled animal 
life—and animal life was not then degraded by cruelty. 

After the reign of Instinct had terminated, that of Reason be- 
gan. When Inorganic Nature was prepared for its reception, Or- 
ganic life was ready to possess it. No sooner had the sea and 
the dry land taken their allotted place, than God created the 
green herb for the support of animals, and in due time all nature 
moved with the various forms of living things. Man was created 
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in God’s image, and woman was given as his helpmate. The 
dust of the earth was his substance, and his living. soul was the 
breath of the Almighty. Tempted to disobey, he sinned and 
fell. His progeny became more wicked than himself, and a 
mighty deluge was sent to destroy it. The waters rose above 
the highest mountains, cutting off man and beast; and when 
their commission of death was executed, they returned i in quiet 
to their native fountains. The solid pavement of the globe was 
neither upheaved nor rent by their receding tide, nor were the 
cemeteries of the primeval dead broken up by their reflux. The 
myriads of living beings, the cattle, and the beast, and the fowl, 

and every creeping thing that perished in the flood, were en- 
tombed in the bottom of the ocean, along with the thousands of 
human beings that suffered the penalty ‘of their crimes. Since 
that catastrophe, 4000 years have passed away ; earthquakes and 
volcanos, floods and tempests have changed the face of nature, 
and plants and animals of every age have been deposited at the 
bottom of the sea. The superincumbent pressure of its waters, 
and the central heat beneath, may have already prepared these 
submarine deposits for the surface of new continents ; and in our 
own, or in some future cycle, they may yet give up their dead, 

and exhibit to some inquiring pilgrim the history of his race writ- 
ten on stone. How interesting would be the disinterment of the 
antediluvian victims. How instructive to study the ethnology 
of the globe in races buried and embalmed. ‘If the siliceous 
caskets of imprisoned animalcules have mocked the destructive 
agency of time, the warrior may yet be found in his shroud of 
mail ; and if the tender leaves and twigs of plants have left their 
impress on the solid slab, the Hierare h may yet be resuscitated 
with his surplice and his crosier, and the Monarch may reappear 
with his sceptre and his crown. 
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ral character, with illustrations, 9-13—in- 
stances of real phenomena, and their causes 
traced, 13-16—ancient prevalence of, and 
rivalry among magicians, 17, 18—ac- 
count of the initiation of an aspirant into 
the ancient mysteries, 18-20—means by 
which the wonders exhibited were caused, 
20, 21— inferiority of these to modern 
machinery, 21, 22—the acoustic wonders 
of the ancients, and modern instances 
of a similar kind, 22-25—Lieut. Well- 
stedt’s description of the phenomena of 
Jebel Narkous, 24-25—analogous pheno- 
mena in the island of Eigg, observed by 
Mr. Hugh Miller, 25, 26—optical illusions 
accounted for and explained, 26-32— 
ancient use made by magicians of the 
science of hydrostatics, 32—their chemical 
sorceries, 33, 34—aid rendered them by 
the science of electricity and magnetism, 
and their influence over the lower animals, 
34-36—drugs used by magicians, 36—les- 
sons to be learned from the study of im- 
posture; (1.) absurdity of the sceptic’s 
rejection of the Gospel, considering the 
wonders he believes, 37; (2.) power of 
the marvellous as an instrument of govern- 
ment, 37, 38. 
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Savings Banks. 
Schiller, his Poems and Ballads, translated 


INDEX. 


See Banks. 


by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., with 
Sketch of his Life, 154—his fame as a 
poet, %.—early want of German literature, 
154, 155—influence of Luther’s Saxon 
translation of the Bible, 155_-Hans Sachs 





and his writings, 156—suddenness and 


multiplicity of German writings, 157— 


difficulties with which German literature 
has in this country had to contend, 158— 
high character of the writings of Schiller, 
159-162—excellence of Sir Edward’s Bul- 
wer’s “ Life of Schiller,’ and his remarks 
on Schiller’s style, 162-165. 


Scotland, History of, by Patrick Fraser 


Tytler, Esq., 345. See Tytler. 

Scott, Sir Walter, superiority of his style to 
that of Charles Dickens, 77, 83, 85. 

Sharp, Archbishop, 196—character of Mr. 
Lyon’s History of St. Andrews, and reck- 
less charges therein made, 196-200—his 
treatment of the character of Cardinal 
Beaton, 200-201—base character of Arch- 
bishop Sharp, 201—his official appoint- 
ments, 202, 203—his treatment of Hugh 
M‘Kail, and Mr. Lyon’s views on the sub- 
ject, 203-206—extracts from the Archbi- 
shop’s account-book, 207, 208—Mr. Lyon’s 

’ statements in regard to the Covenanters, 
208—cruelties 








perpetrated by Charles’ | 


government in restoring episcopacy, and | 


results thereof, 208-210. 

Sidney’s, Rev. Edwin, A.M., Life of Lord 
Hill, 290. Sce Hill. 

Slavery, in relation to the sugar and other 
duties; Sir Robert Peel’s policy on the 
point, and Mr. Macaulay’s speech on the 
subject, 228-23], 

Smith of Deanston, his system of Draining, 
and its progress over the kingdom, 94-99 ; 
account of its application on Whitfield 
farm, Gloucestershire, 99-104. 

Stevenson, Robert, his letters detailing his 
tour through Western Canada, 432-436. 
Strauss and the Hegelians—their attacks on 
revelation, 56, 57—discussion of their no- 
tions on the life and character of Christ, 

by Dr. Welsh, 450. 


T. 

Talavera, battle of, Lord Hill’s connexion 
with, 300. 

Tarchon, leader of the Etruscans ; institu- 
tions founded by him, 465-467. 

Times Newspaper, appeal to the editors of, 

. in behalf of the working classes; being a 
survey of the conduct of that journal dur- 
ing the last autumn, on the most import- 
ant subjects of the day, by two Lay Mem- 
bers of the Church, 3] 8—talent and influ- 
ence of our periodical literature, #.—high 
prerogatives of the human mind, 319— 
controversy regarding the best means of 
preventing and relieving poverty, 319-321 
—silence of the “ Times” on the delin- 
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quencies of the poor, 321-323—Object of 
the Appeal to the Editors, 323views set 
forth therein in regard to the causes of po- 
verty and distress, and remedies therefor, 
323-327—hostility of the Times to Savings 
Banks, 327, 328—evil effects of a legal 
provision for the poor, and views of the 
Times on that subject, 340-343.—import- 
ance of the people being taught the evils 
of unnecessary expenditure, 343, 344. 


Toulon, incident in the life of Lord Hill at 


the siege of, 294. 


Tractarianism, the Progress of, 165—Du 


Mouvemént Religieux en Angleterre, ou les 
Progrés du Catholicisme, et le retour de 
U’Eglise Anglicane a lVunité. Par un Ca- 
tholique ; labours of its author, ib.—his es- 
timate of the influence of the Reformation 
in England, 166, 167—the influence of the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill, and the sub- 
sequent spread of Popery, ]67-172—=statis- 
tics of Catholicism in the district of Lon- 
don, 172— indications of a tendency to 
wards Popery, 173, 174—the Tractarian 
movement, 174—parties into which the 
English Church is divided, 175—-senti- 
ments of the Anglo-Catholic party, 175- 
176—these in some respects not properly 
understood by their opponents ; illustra- 
tions adduced, and effects of this upon the 
system, 176-182__high ground which may 
be taken by Protestants against Popery, 
183-186—discussion of views put forth by 
Mr. Gladstone as to the nature of the 
Church, 186-194—statement of an old di- 
vine on the nature of the Church, 194-196. 
urnip, beneficial results of its general cul- 
ture, 259-262. 


Tytler’s, Patrick Fraser, Esq., History of Scot- 


land, 345—its favourable reception, ib,— 
prejudices evinced by Mr. Tytler, 345, 346 
—incompleteness of his work, 347—charac- 
ter of previous histories of Scotland, 348, 
349—character of Mr. Tytler’s history, and 
facilities afforded him for its compilation, 
350, 351—his copying of Lord Hailes’ An- 
nals of Scotland, and depreciating manner 
in which he notices that work, 352-356 — 
his own inaccuracies, 356-360—the con- 
troversy regarding the ancient claim of 
supremacy of England over Scotland, 360 
—manner in which the claim originated, 
and was asserted by Henry III. and Ea- 
ward I., 361-365—exertions of Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace in the cause of Scottish 
liberty, 365-369—controversy in regard 
to his capture, 369—patriotism of Ro- 
bert Bruce, 370—henefits accruing from 
the achievements of these patriots, 371, 
372—manner in which Rubert Wisheart, 
Bishop of Glasgow, assisted in the war of 
independence, 372-374—Mr. Tytler’s ac- 
count of the reign of David IT., 374_his 
omitting to notice the institution of the 
seven Earls of Scotland, 375, 376_state 
of Scotland during reigns of Robert IT. and 
2L 
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Robert III., and James I., 376-379—mur- , “ Vigilantius and his Times,” by W. L. Gilly, 


der of James I., and torture of his mur- 
derers, 379, 380—state of the Border | 
counties at the period, 380, 381—fate of | 
the Duke of Rothesay, son of Robert IIL., | 
381, 382—Mr. Tytler’s views as to the | 
fate of Richard II. of England, 383-385 | 
reigns of James II., ITI., and IV., 385— 

influences of the Reformation on the na- 


tion, 386. 


V. 

Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation, 
470—present rapid and harmonious ad- 
vances of religion and science, 470, 471 — 
infidel character of * Vestiges of the Natu- 
ral History of Creation,” 471-473—man- | 
ner in which the study of any science 
ought to be entered on, 473, 474—the 
author’s theory of the Creation of the 
Universe, and its fallacy, 474-48] —his 

theory of the Creation of the World and | 
its inhabitants, 481-484—discussion there- 
of, showing its complete fallacy, 485-499 | 
—opinion of M. Agassiz as to the transfor- 
mation of species, and his notice of the | 
labours of Lady Cumming Gordon, 488, 

489, note—the Macleay system of ani- | 
mated nature, 499,500—Lamarck’s system | 
of Progressive Development, 500—theory | 
of the author on the development of | 
higher types of humanity than man, 501 | 
—his theory of the mental constitution of 
animals, its tendency to materialism, and | 
fallacy of phrenology, 502-504—notice of | 
“ Anastasis ; or the doctrine of the resur- | 
rection of the body, rationally and sorip- 

turally considered,” by George Bush, Pro- | 
fessor of Hebrew, New York City Uni- 

versity, 504, 505, nvte—dangerous charac- | 
ter of “ Vestiges of the Natural History of 

Creation,” and necessity of educating mi- 

nisters of the Gospel, so that they may be | 
enabled to expose such errors, 505-508— | 
view of the actual progress of creation, 

509-515. 





D.D., 116—career of Vigilantius, 116, 117 
—nature of Dr. Gilly’s work, 117, 118— 
his views as to the connexion of Vigilan- 
tius with the Waldenses, 119-123—as to 
the opinions held by Vigilantius, and his 
controversy with Jerome, 124-]29—his 
views as to the effects of superstitions 
and frauds of the period, 129. 


Wallace, Sir William, his exertions in the 
cause of Scottish liberty, 365-369—con- 
troversy in regard to his capture, 369—be- 
nefits accruing from the achievements of 
him and Robert Bruce, 371, 372. 

Waterloo, battle of, Lord Hill’s service at, 
313, 314. 

Wellington, Duke of, Lord Hill’s service 
under him in the Peninsula, 297, See 
Hill. 

Wellstedt’s, Lieutenant, description of the 
acoustic phenomena of Jebel Narkous, 
24, 25. 

Welsh, David, D.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Divinity and Church History, New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh, his Elements of Church 
History, Vol. i., comprising the External 
History of the first three centuries, 444— 
his distinguished talents and acquiremeits, 
444, 445—his services to the Free Church, 
445—his eminent qualifications for the 
Professorship of Church History, 445, 446 
—character of his * Elements of Chureh 
History,” 446, 447—his remarks on the 
importance of the study of ecclesiastical 
history, 447, 448_his discussion of notions 
of Strauss on the life and character of 
Christ, 449, 450—specimens of the pow- 
ers of fancy and eloquent description 
which the work exhibits, 451, 452—im- 
portance of the study of church history, 
453. 

Wisheart, Robert, Bishop of Glasgow, man- 
ner in which he assisted in the war of Scot- 
tish independence, 372-374. 
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